NOTES AT RANDOM 


by HUGH ROSS 
WILLIAMSON 


Scrutineers, O Scrutineers !—Mr. Priestley’s Journey— 


If there is one name in the literary world to-day the 
mention of which is likely to cause acrimonious discus- 
sion, that name is Leavis. It has become a red rag to 
all sorts and conditions of bulls. Young, middle-aged, 
old ; ‘‘ best-sellers”” and “ serious artists”; budding 
poets and fading critics—all alike seem infected with 
what can only be described as leavisphobia. 

It is very strange, the bitterness which Dr. and Mrs. 
Leavis have aroused in the breasts of other writers by 
their simple (if documented) 
suggestions, that it would on 


Restoration Comedy—An Asthete’s Apologia 


favourable reviews will help a book; that advertising 
doesn’t matter a tinker’s curse either way; and that 
the only thing which will make a book is its own excel- 
lence, so that a reader will recommend it personally to 
his friends. Young writers should be given this informa- 
tion quite dispassionately, and should be persuaded for 
their own good never to have press cuttings—and there 
the matter should be left. They'll be dead, anyhow, 
before any genuine ‘ standards of criticism’ come into 


play.” 


the whole be a good thing 
for literature—and conse- 
quently for life—if contem- 
porary criticism adopted 
standards other than those 
based on fortuitous acquaint- 
ance at cocktail parties. 
That annoys the racketeers. 
On the other hand, the 
academicians are upset by 
the other suggestion that 
the “classics” should be 
approached with an open 
mind; and a recent essay 
by Dr. Leavis, pointing out 
the undeniable fact that fulfilled |” 
Milton as a prosodist is a 
trifle dull, raised several 
storms in more than one 
centre of learning. But there 
are many writers and critics 
who are neither racketeers 
nor academicians, and who 


he engaged in. 


Clara at Avignon. 


IN OTHER APRILS... 


Lamb took tea with a Bluestocking, ate several 
macaroons, and was flatly beaten in every argument 


Petrarch first saw his Laura in the church of St. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau left Paris for the country, 
saw violets and primroses springing through the light 
snow, watched the buds opening, heard the nightin- 
gale, and exclaimed: ‘‘ At last all my wishes are 


FitzGerald read Tacitus in the sun, listened to a 
bird, lunched on cream cheese, and was taught the 
names of the stars by an old, old lady. 


That is a simple sum- 
mary of the whole matter— 
though I am still inclined to 
think that the outside world 
still knows too little of the 
actual conditions of literary 
gangsterdom to realise that 
favourable criticism is a 
mathematical rather than ani 
esthetic problem. Given a 
knowledge of the author’s 
circle of friends and his 
literary affinities, one can 
predict with a fair degree of 
certainty what reviews will 
be favourable. The Leavises 
of course know this very 
well, and they think it 
wrong. The eminent novel- 
ist knows it even better but, 
accepting it as inevitable, 
G. U. cannot see the point of 

' making a fuss about it. 
And there are very many 


have not (as the Sitwells 


have for instance) fallen 
under the Leavis lash. It is their opposition which 
I find difficult to understand. 

Recently I spoke to one of them—an eminent novelist. 
His contention was, in the main, that this fight for 
“standards of criticism’’ was unnecessary. In the 
first place no writer, he said, could be critically appraised 
until he was dead and the whole of his work could be 
viewed soberly in perspective. Thus between criticism 
and reviewing there was fixed a great and impassable 
gulf. 

“ But,” I objected, ‘‘ what about the young writer ? 
Isn’t it a bad thing for him that there should be no 
judgment on which he can rely—no criticism which can 
be regarded as authoritative and constructive ? ” 

“But that’s always been the case,” replied the 
eminent novelist. 

“Do you think the young writers know this?” I 
asked. 

“If they don’t, they ought to. Somebody ought to 
write a pamphlet explaining quite simply the truth of 
the literary racket ; that the critics, even if they read 
the books (which is seldom), never write anything in 
the least relevant about them; that no amount of 


who will agree with him. 
But it affects the more 
general matter of “‘ culture ” as a whole. 

In “‘ Reading and Discrimination ”’ (3s. 6d. ; Chatto & 
Windus), Denys Thompson, who is one of the co-editors 
of Scrutiny with Dr. Leavis, has put the thesis with 
admirable clarity: ‘‘ The supply of reading matter is 
now solely a matter of commerce ; to pay, it must sell 
widely ; the tendency is therefore for the author to 
appeal to the cheapest thoughts and feelings. The 
mass of reading matter in daily circulation is thus much 
worse than useless. 

“With this state of affairs we may contrast, say, the 
eighteenth century, when even the illiterate, but essen- 
tially better educated peasant acquired naturally a 
training for a satisfying life from the traditional rural 
order he was born into. For those who could read, the 
books in common circulation were for the most part 
good ; the trade of catering for, and thereby creating 
taste at a low level had not been invented. An educa- 
tion could be acquired as a child learns to walk, for good 
taste was normal ; Johnson could, in favour of a book, 
cite the approval of the Common Reader. To-day the 
commonest readers are those of the News of the World. 
What one reads matters more to-day than ever before, 
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but discrimination is harder than ever to acquire. The 
individual is assaulted on an unprecedented scale ; there 
are so many claims on his attention that it is no wonder 
if he is left with no power of discernment.” 

Few I think will question the essential truth of this. 
The general collapse is facilitated, if not caused, by the 
treachery of those who should have been guides in the 
maze ; by the critics’ propensity for becoming “ blind 
mouths.” Again, what can one do about it? Perhaps 
nothing. But at least one need not join in the chorus 
of “ prig”’ and “ pedant”’ which assails Dr. Leavis 
and his scrutineers as they make a forlorn stand for 
standards. 

Yet, at the end, I have to confess that Mr. Thomp- 
son in one sentence 
revealed a state of mind 
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century syndicalism—in particular to the Sorelian 
doctrine of violence as an indispensable means 
of bringing about social regeneration. (Usually all 
such violence is conveniently dismissed as Marxist 
class-war.’’) 

The second part of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of democracy and—as far as impartiality allows—a 
defence of it. Here Professor Coker does valuable service 
in his very definite reminder that a crowd is still a crowd 
even if its units may be presumed intelligent. He 
quotes with effect Le Bon’s warning: “‘ As soon as a 
few individuals are gathered together they constitute 
a crowd. In a crowd men always tend to the same 
level ; and, on general questions, a vote recorded by 

forty academicians is no 


which drove me reluctantly 
into the opposite camp. 
He said: “ The reading of 
literature is the best means ART 
now of improving one’s 
capacity for living.” This 
seems to me such utter 
and unforgivable nonsense 
that I begin to understand 
leavisphobia at last. Not 
that Dr. Leavis himself 
has endorsed the amazing 
statement. But even to 
be associated with a group 
holding such a creed of 
deadness is unfortunate. 
It is almost incredible that 
anyone should contend 
that, in this amazing age, 
when life has become so 
swift and exciting that 
another Renaissance 
charged with all the wonder 
of undreamt-of discovery 
is upon us, “the reading 
of literature is the best 
means of improving one’s 
capacity for living.’”’ The 
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“ Henry VIII.”” By Helen Simpson. 5s. (Peter 


“The Plays of Somerset Maugham.” 


“* England Under Queen Anne.”’ Vol. Ill: The 
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the Dark Backward.” By Henry W. Nevin- 
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** English Journey.”” By J. B. Priestley. 8s. 6d. 
(Heinemann: Gollancz.) 


better than that of forty 
water-carriers.”” Ina time 
when the chief argument 
for the “ failure of democ- 
racy” is that the 
electorate is, in Lord 
Rothermere’s phrase, “ in- 
flated and ignorant,’’ the 
warning is timely. 
It is however the third 
part, dealing with 
- “Political Authority and 
Individual Liberty,’’ which 
is the most topical. Here, 
by merely stating the 
arguments of the sup- 
porters of nationalism and 
militarism, he does more 
service to their opponents 
than would be afforded by 
a library of tirades. He 
points out that authori- 
tarians believe that the 
state is essentially an 
organisation of irrespon- 
sible power, and he quotes 
Treitschke’s admirably 
lucid summary of the 
whole theory which lies 


Vol. VI. 


continual strifes and the 


warring creeds, which are 
the growing pains of a new world-order, leave very 
little time for reading at all. And as only a hypochon- 
driac will ponder over his health, so surely only the 
half-dead will be obsessed with their “capacity for 
living.” One lives. 

On second thoughts, I am sure that Mr. Thompson 
cannot have meant it ! 


Guidance in Politics 


“ Recent Political Thought,” by Francis W. Coker 
(18s. ; Appleton), is a valuable book. At some length 
and with much learning it sets out, with an impartiality 
which can be accurately described as “ surprising,” the 
various theories of politics and their issue in action of 
the last three-quarters of a century. The first part is 
devoted to socialistic doctrines, from Marx (on whom 
there is an extremely good chapter) to the syndicalists 
and guild socialists ; and the author makes the point, 
so often overlooked, that both fascism in Italy and 
communism in Russia owe much to French nineteenth 


behind nationalism, of 
whatever particular label : 
“Tf the state neglects its strength in order to promote 
the idealistic aspirations of man, it repudiates its own 
nature and perishes.”” (That sentence, it seems to me, 
presents the fundamental issue of our times. Are we 
or are we not to risk the realisation of the ideals of peace 
and co-operation, knowing that the abandonment of 
war and competition will mean a new world-order in 
which the national state, as we know it to-day, will 
disappear? Or to put it more concretely, are we to 
have a world air-service or are we to have English 
bombers, French bombers, German bombers, Italian 
bombers, Japanese bombers ?) 

Professor Coker’s book, of nearly six hundred packed 
pages, is provided with an exhaustive bibliography, and 
is indispensable to any student of affairs. 


English Journey ”’ 


Mr. J. B. Priestley’s twenty-fourth book, ‘‘ English 
Journey ” (8s. 6d.; Heinemann; Gollancz), is in many 
ways his best. He has made a tour of England, and 


BEST-SELLING IS A SCIENCE 


By Thomas Derrick 
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Betterton and Mrs. Barry in ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
The Garrick Club. 
From “ The Restoration Theatre,” by Montague Summers (Kegan Paul). 


written quite simply of what he has seen. There is no 
pretence and, more important, no pretensions. As an 
essayist he has always been at his best, and: here he 
combines the charm of his essays with the straight- 
forwardness of a northerner returning to his native 
north. (Most of the journey is in the north.) ‘“‘ For 
generations this blackened north toiled and moiled so 
that England should be rich and the City of London be 
a great power in the world. But now this north is half 
derelict, and its people, living on in the queer, ugly 
places, are shabby, bewildered, unhappy. And I told 
myself that I would prefer—if somebody must be miser- 
able—to see the people in the City all shabby, bewildered, 
unhappy. I was prejudiced of course ; simply because 
I belong to the north myself, and perhaps too because 
I like people who make things better than I like people 
who only deal in money.”’ 

“English Journey’ may be journalism; but it is 
good journalism ; above all it is genuine—and that 
virtue outweighs its incidental superficiality and senti- 
mentality. Anyhow J. B. Priestley, essayist and 
journalist, is worth ten of J. B. Priestley, novelist. If 
you doubt it, compare “ English Journey ”’ with “ Far- 
away. 


A Great Work Completed 

It is quite possible that ‘‘ English Journey ”’ will 
survive as a document of importance to future his- 
torians. It is certain that Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s 
“England Under Queen Anne’’ will survive as the 
great historical work of the early twentieth century. 
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With the appearance of the last 
volume, ‘The Peace and the Pro- 
testant Succession (21s. ; Longmans), 
the classic is completed, and we can 
admire the proportions of it. It is a 
book almost impossible to review. 
One accepts it, is grateful for it and 
leaves it at that. It will be, as far as 
one can see, the final word on the 
period. Asa piece of historical writ- 
ing, it compels the highest admiration 
and proves finally that, in the hands 
of a master, history, presented with all 
the apparatus of scholarship, is any- 
thing but dull reading. Professor 
Trevelyan makes the duel between 
Harley and St. John, which dominated 
Anne’s last years, quite as exciting as 
any contemporary political manoeuvre. 
The poor, obstinate, stupid Queen 
herself he describes as “‘ the last Stuart 
to rule the island and, for all her 
simplicity, the wisest and most 
triumphant of her race”’; and one 
measure of the success of his book is 
that, in spite of strong predispositions, 
he forces the reader to accept the 
estimate. 


Restoration Comedy 

There are at the moment two 
Restoration comedies, Congreve’s 
“Love for Love’’ and Wycherley’s 
“The Country Wife,’ successfully 
running in London. The _ matter 
is so odd that it is almost “news.” This “ revival 
of interest in the Restoration stage,’’ as it is termed, 
makes the publication of Mr. Montague Summers’s 
“The Restoration Theatre” (15s.; Kegan Paul) 
apposite. It must be pleasant for Mr. Summers, 
after studying and championing Restoration drama for 
over forty years, to see his beloved plays emerging at last 
from their forced seclusion ; though he himself, by his 
founding of the Phoenix Society in 1919, has been 
responsible for the production of the whole cycle of 
Congreve’s plays to a select audience. In this book 
he gives to the world some results of his researches ; 
he recreates the physical conditions of the stage for 
which the dramatists wrote, and thereby supplies a 
touchstone of their ability as playwrights. It is 
admittedly a book primarily for the specialist, but its 
influence will extend to a far wider sphere. 

A similar work has been done for the Elizabethans. 
The Victorian travesty of Shakespeare, by trying to com- 
press his plays into three acts on a picture-frame stage, 
when he wrote them in five acts for an apron stage, is 
now happily a thing of the past. ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra ’”’ is no longer “ unactable,’’ and the revival 
of the conditions of the Elizabethan stage has played a 
great part in the revival of interest in Shakespeare’s 
plays. In the same way, when Mr. Summers’s “ The 
Restoration Theatre ’’ has been digested by producers, 
actors, managers and critics, we may see those great 
English comedies restored to their proper place in the 
theatre, and the amazing fact that two of them can run 
concurrently in London will be no matter for surprise. 
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A Playwright Retires 

In the preface to his last volume of Collected Plays, 
containing ‘‘ The Unknown,” “ For Services Rendered ” 
and “Sheppey”’ (5s.; Heinemann), Mr. Somerset 
Maugham announces his demise as a dramatist. ‘ I am 
conscious,” he says, ‘‘ that I am no longer in touch with 
the public that patronises the theatre. This happens 
in the end to most dramatists, and they are wise to 
accept the warning. It is high time for them to retire. 
I do so with relief.”’ 

That relief will not be shared by a great proportion 
of the theatre-going public—not even by those who 
hated the relentless irony of “‘ For Services Rendered.” 
(“ During rehearsals of this piece,” says Mr. Maugham, 
“T amused myself by devising the way in which it might 
have been written to achieve popularity. The characters 
had only to be sentimentalised a little to affect their 
behaviour at the crucial moments of the play, and every- 
thing might have ended happily. The audience could 
have walked out of the theatre feeling that war was 
a very unpleasant business, but that notwithstanding 
God was in His heaven and all was right with the world ; 
there was nothing to fash oneself about, and haddock 
a la creme and a dance would finish the evening very 
nicely. But it would not have been the play I wished 
to write ’’) ; nor by those who were upset at “‘ Sheppey ”’ 
and the spectacle of a man trying to live like a Christian. 

The greatness of Mr. Maugham as a dramatist has 
never been adequately admitted. We have become too 
accustomed to parroting ‘‘ Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy ” 
as the great triumvirate that we forget that, by com- 
parison, Maugham leaves Galsworthy nowhere. 


‘Life is much more Amusing Upstairs ”’ 

In “ Enjoying Pictures ” (7s. 6d. ; Chatto & Windus), 
Mr. Clive Bell has at last given us another book which 
will exasperate many readers and delight more. It is 
the apology of the esthete—the man who, by a lucky 
accident of sensibility, can find escape through art from 
this ‘‘ world of our sorrow.”” As becomes one who has 
experienced the liberty of spiritual experience, the 
zsthete is somewhat impatient of those with more 
mundane standards. Having found that “‘ life is much 
more amusing upstairs,” he inevitably discovers that 
“ the pleasures of below-stairs are much of a muchness. 
He cannot bother to distinguish the tattle of the servants’ 
hall from the rattle of the scullery.” Wherefrom 
arise certain judgments on contemporaries which are 
admirably 
pointed. 
With the 
majority of 
them most 
readers will 
agree; but 
how infuri- 
ating they 
will be to 
those who 
do not, I 
can only 
guess from 
the torrent 
of annoy- 
ance which 

submerged 


the famous humorist, who died last month. 


Professor George Macaulay Trevelyan, O.M. 


me when I found that Mr. Bell considered Mr. F. L. 
Lucas “as critical and fastidious a poet as any 
living.” 

But after all Mr. Bell is speaking only for himself and, 
as in this book, he gives us his own eyes to increase our 
delight in painting, it is ungracious to complain that, 
like lesser eyes, they suffer from a blind spot. 

One thing only I found more seriously annoying. 
Continually by phrases and turns of thought one is 
reminded of the closing pages of his “ Proust.” He 
gave us there, in a passage of prose as great as any that 
has been written this century, his creed. It stands. 
But echoes of it are fatal. 


Norah McGuinness 


In this double number an innovation has been made. 
Instead of the usual series of drawings of famous authors 
is a set of six drawings of London houses with literary 
associations. They are the work of Miss Norah 
McGuinness, the young Irish artist, whose recent 
exhibition of oils and water-colours won such praise 
from the critics. Here she appears in a new 
medium. 

The Times finds her “a very consistent artist, her 
work being remarkable for unity of effect.”” The New 
Statesman, after referring to her “ sure instinct,’’ remarks 
that ‘“‘ her merit is that her pictures are free from the 
intellectual swagger that nullifies the work of so many 
young painters in England.” The Observer finds a 
“spontaneity which is very refreshing ” in this “‘ stage 
of her impulsive career.”” And the Architect's Journal, 
which sees her “ prices soaring up in the not far distant 
future,” applauds “‘ the majestic strength which auto- 
matically produces the remark, ‘so unusual in a 
woman.’ ”” 

Here are new sketches, specially drawn for this 
number of THE BooKMAN, so that readers may judge 
for themselves. 
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A Letter from Hanover Cottage 
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written by Robert Browning to Miss Haworth in 1837 is 
here printed in full for the first time, with comments by 


The original of the letter here transcribed is in the 
Browning Collection at Baylor University, Texas, and 
leave to reproduce it has been given by Dr. A. J. Arm- 
strong, Professor of English in that society. Biographers 
of Browning, from Mrs. Orr onwards, had access to the 
letter, from which they derived certain data as to the 
poet’s early literary history ; but it has not been published 
in extenso. Viewed as a whole, however, it has both charm 
and value—the first because of the light it throws on the 
spirited, joyous nature of the young poet of twenty-five, 
his ardours and his love of fun; the second because the 
style of its writing, with its parentheses, digressions, and 
general jerkiness, is strikingly akin to the style of the 
“‘ Sordello ’’ whose completion he was then meditating. 
Just as, taking warning from the perplexity with which 
that work was received, Browning took pains to clear 
himself of the charge of obscurity, so his later correspon- 
dence has far greater claims to lucidity than this letter can 
boast. There was then a kind of hurry over him, almost 
a lack of concentration ; for who could hope to make a 
success of one tragedy when his mind was to be concur- 
rently occupied with a second ? 

The letter enables us to form a picture of the circle of 
his intimates in 1837: Count Amédée de Ripert-Monclar, 
to whom he had dedicated ‘‘ Paracelsus ’’ two years earlier, 
and who drew the first existing portrait of the poet ; 
Miss Euphrasia Fanny Haworth, eleven years Browning’s 
senior, who first saw him at the supper-party after the 
performance of Talfourd’s ‘‘Ion” in 1836, and wrote 
sonnets in his honour in the New Monthly Magazine; Miss 
Julia Lewis, her friend; W. J. Fox, his “ literary father ”’ ; 
and Miss Harriet Martineau, who was ready to take him 
under a protecting wing. As to Mr. Slappool and Mrs. 
Keate, whether they were actual persons, and perhaps 
print-sellers or, as the playful character of the context 
may suggest, partook of the nature of Mrs. Harris, I am 
unable to say. So now for the letter, which was written 
from Hanover Cottage, Camberwell, at half-past six of a 
summer morning. The members of the Browning house- 
hold, it is evident, were early risers ! 


Saturday morning—6$ [sic]. 
DEAR Miss HAWORTH, 


If I had an hour at this present down-sitting instead 
of a poor—I won’t think how many minutes to write 
in, I would take out letter by letter your past “ favours ” 
—and curiously perk, pry and pick out whatever had 
the air of a guestion and answer it absolutely—and write 
the said answer in the plainest of hands—fists, rather, 
as I write hugely when doing my best,—and not a break 
should there be in the whole three pages full—so should 
I have composed a perfect letter (for you find fault 
with nothing else than my forgettings and scrawlings 
and stoppings short)—and— 

Note, I stop short always for a reason—that I can’t 
goon: the paragraph at top is meant to flow gracefully 
into an acknowledgment, and of the gratefulest, of 
your own communication: All this was to be done to 
show my sense of—to set in a better light how—It will 
be a fine exercise in the higher sort of English composi- 
tion if you or your nephew Stuart will contrive a happy 
anknupfen. 


For questions: I firmly believe you wrote those 


H. C. MINCHIN 


Sonnets—don’t ask me why. At all events I wish you 
to have written them; and am sure you did; at 
Sergt. Talfourd’s: you were present, you say; but 
then he proposed my health, and I stammered some- 
thing by way of thanks—and that would have ruined 
the silver pair: clear up this matter; the comfort is 
I have hardly wronged you by the supposition—for 
they are surely charming and musical. In any case, 
do oblige me by transcribing them, if you can, and 
by giving me a copy—I am sure you will? I have 
not the magazine. 

I shall likewise expect with impatience the Portrait, 
next M’s portrait (“‘ cut” either if you dare !) next the 
design for the Arabic melody, of which you say nothing, 
and next “ the sketch you told you of and you despise ” 
—as I happen to wonder what the d—— you can mean 
—and send all of them to Mr. Slappool’s, or Mrs. Keate’s, 
or Queen Victoria’s, or Miss Lewis’s (do put in a sketch 
of her... stop, Ill tell you)—for wot ye what? 
I have received a couple of weeks since a present—an 
Album, large and gaping, and as Cibber’s Richard says 
of the “fair Elizabeth ’’—‘“‘ My heart is empty—she 
shall fill it’”—so say I (impudently ?) of my grand 
trouble-table : which holds a sketch or two by my fine 
fellow Monclar, one lithograph—his own face of faces— 
“all the rest was amethyst ’—F. H. everywhere. Not 
a soul beside in “ the chrystal silence there ”—and it 
locks, this Album; now don’t shower drawings on M. 
who has so many advantages over me as it is—or at 
least don’t bid me, of all others, say what he is to 
have. 

The “ Master ” is someone you don’t know, W. J. Fox, 
a magnificent and poetical nature, who used “ to write 
in Reviews ”’ when I was a boy and to whom my verses, 
a book full, written at the ripe age of 12 and 13 were 
shown ; which verses he praised not a little; which 
praise comforted me not a little. Then I lost sight of 
him for years and years ; then I published anonymously 
a little poem—which he, to my inexpressible delight, 
praised and expounded in a gallant article in a magazine 
of which he was the Editor—and then I found him out 
again ; he got a publisher for Paracelsus (I read it to 
him in MS.) and is in short “my literary father.” 
Pretty nearly the same thing did he for Miss Martineau, 
as she has said somewhere. God knows I forget what 
the talk, table-talk, was about—I think she must 
have told you the results of the whole day we spent 
téte-a-téte at Ascot, and that day’s, the dinner day’s, 
morning at Elstree and St. Albans. She is to give 
me advice about my worldly concerns, and not before 
I need it! 

I cannot say or sing the pleasure your way of writing 
gives me—Do go on, and tell me all sorts of things, ‘‘ the 
story ” for a beginning ; but your moralizings on “ your 
age’ and the rest are—now, what are they? Not to 
be reasoned on, disputed, laughed at, grieved about— 
they are ‘‘ Fanny’s crotchets ’"—* I thank thee, Jew(lia), 
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Thackeray’s House, Kensington Palace 
Gardens 


brick, with stone facings, was built from his own 
designs, and he occupied it until his death. ‘‘ It 
was,’’ remarks Mr. James Hannay, ‘‘ a dwelling 
worthy of one who really represented literature in i] 
the*great world, and who, planting himself on his | 
books, yet sustained the character of his pro- 
fession with all the dignity of a gentleman.”’ 
(A friend who called on him there from Edin- 
burgh, in the summer of 1862, knowing of old 
his love of the poet of Venusia, playfully re- 
minded him what Horace says of those who, 
regardless of their death, employ themselves in 
building houses : 
** Sepulchri 
Immemor struis demos.”’ 

‘* Nay,’’ said he, ‘‘! am memor sepulchri, for 
this house will always let for so many hundreds 
a |year.’’)—Thornbury’s “‘London.’’ ‘* Vanity 
Fair,"’ ‘‘Pendennis’’ and ‘‘ Esmond’’ were 
written during his residence here. 
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for teaching me that word. I would not have you like 
Miss Lewis. 

I don’t know that I shall leave town for a month; 
my friend Monclar grows piteous when I talk of such 
an event—I can’t bear to leave him ; he is to take my 
portrait to-day (a famous one he has taken !)—and 
very like he engages it shall be. I am going to town 
for the purpose—then comes a thrice entreated inter- 
view I vouchsafe to the Editor of a big Review—then 
comes—something or other, I know— 

M. is playing very beautifully. Your translation 
(beautiful puts me in mind) is “ a goodly matter, truly ; 
comes there any more of it? ”’ I will send it (since you 
bid me) next time. 

I shall call at the booksellers for “‘ Strafford ”’ as I go, 
and send it with this—pray Providence the look of the 
book be not as I fear! I have taken measures about 
“ Prometheus.” 

The part of “ Paracelsus’’ you ask concerning was 
done here, in a horrible smoky room; I remember 
the how and the when well enough. It is pretty 
fair. 

Now then, do something for me and see if I’ll ask 
Miss M. to help you! I am going to begin the finishing 
“ Sordello ’’—and to begin thinking about a tragedy 
(an historical one, so I shall want heaps of criticisms on 
“ Strafford ’’)—-and I want to have another tragedy in 
prospect. I write best so provided; I had chosen a 
splendid subject for it, when I learned that a magazine 
for next, this month, .will have a scene founded on the 
story, vulgarizing or doing no good to it: and I accord- 
ingly throw it up. I want a subject of the most wild 
and passionate love, to contrast with the one I mean 
to have ready in a short time; I have many half- 
conceptions, floating fancies; give me your notion of 
a thorough self-devotement, self-forgetting ; should it 
be a woman who loves thus, or a man? What circum- 
stances will best draw out, set forth this feeling ? 
Think for me, and let me breakfast, Dear E. F. H. 
who am 

Yours ever. 


R. BROWNING. 


I enclose a sketch of a Puritan to illustrate “ Straf- 
ford.” In Act 3, Sc. 3, a follower of S. says “ King 
Pym has fallen!’ Puritan, “Pym?” The follower, 
“Pym.” The Puritan, “Only Pym ’’—notice the 
mouth, the eye, the triumph hardly to be kept down. 


(Addressed to Miss Haworth, 
Barham Lodg?, 
Wistree.) 


““T have taken measures about ‘ Prometheus.’”’ And 
what were they ? The ordering of a copy of Elizabeth 
Barrett's translation of the ‘‘ Prometheus Vinctus’’? It 
is true that that early work was published anonymously, 
but the admiration expressed for her ‘‘ Romaunt of 
Margaret,’’ on its appearance in the New Monthly in 1836, 
may have brought to light the authorship of the transla- 
tion. If, in consequence of such talk, Browning was on 
the look out for a copy, we have here an earlier link between 
him and his future wife than has hitherto been discerned. 

The reader will expect a word or two about Miss 
Haworth’s sonnets—that “silver pair,” “The Young 
Poet, 1836”’ and ‘“‘ To a Poet.” The first contains her 
earliest impression of Robert Browning : 


“ He hath the quiet calm and look of one 
Who is assur’d in genius too intense 


For doubt of its owa power; yet with the sense 
Of youth, not weakness—like green fruits in spring 
Telling rich autumn’s promise—temp2ring 

All thought of pride; he knows what he hath done 
Compar’d with the dim thrill of what shall be, 
When glorious visions find reality, 

Is like an echo gone before, a tore 

When instruments would prove their harmony 
Before the strain begins.” 


The second ends on a note of deprecation : 


“Then, poet, give to me 
No splendour, but one feeling true and kind 
That, if unskill’d wholly to comprehend 
Thy scope of genius—I may call thee friend.” 


Friends they became, and remained so. He addressed 
her—it may be read towards the close of the Third Book 
of Sordello ’’—as ‘“‘ my English Eyebright,’’ Euphrasia 
being the Greek name of that herb mentioned in “ Paradise 
Lost ”’ as potent to renew the vision. 

Miss Haworth sketched as well as poetised. Some of her 
drawings had been bestowed on their common friend “ M.,” 
i.e. Monclar, of whom Browning feigns jealousy. He wants 
several portraits from her—his own presumably (“ the 
Portrait’) and Monclar’s, for his new album. There is 
plenty of room for her, since it is to be ‘‘ F. H ’’—i.e. Fanny 
Haworth—“ everywhere.” 

The ‘‘ M.” in a later paragraph, who is “ playing very 
beautifully,’’ cannot be Monclar, but stands I think for 
“Mother ’’; for we know that the writer’s mother, to 
whom he was devoted, was a fine pianist. 

He is going to send Miss Haworth a copy of “‘ Strafford,”’ 
and this helps to fix the yeav, for ‘‘ Strafford ’’ was acted on 
May Ist, 1837. It was published by Longmans the same 
day, and yet at the time of writing he does not appear to 
have seen the book; my conjecture is that he was having 
a copy specially bound for his correspondent, and is 
doubtful as to its appearance. 

The concluding paragraph calls for elucidation. The 
discarded theme was the death of Marlowe, in which 
R. H. Horne had just forestalled him. The tragedy he has 
in mind is his ‘“ King Victor and King Charles’; the 
one that he wishes ‘‘ to have in prospect ’’ proved to be 
“The Return of the Druses.’’ Both were intended for the 
stage, and both were refused by Macready. Then Browning 
set to work on “ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon.’”’ But whether 
either of the two plays last named owed anything to the 
advice or suggestion of Miss Haworth (which he had 
requested), cannot now be known. 

The sketch of a Puritan, alas, is missing ! 


Robert Browning, 1835 
From “ The Works of Robert Browning" (Smith, Elder) 
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MORE ABOUT CORVO 


I first saw a copy of “ The Quest for Corvo”’ under its 
publisher’s arm some weeks before publication date, and 
inasmuch as I had known Frederick Rolfe pretty well 
our conversation naturally turned on that shy, nervous, 
reticent literary overflow from the nineties, and an advance 
copy of the book soon reached me. Readers of Mr. Symons’s 
‘work may be surprised by my description of Rolfe as “shy, 
nervous, reticent,” yet he was all of these—until he got 
safely home and was alone when, pen in hand, he became 
commanding, pugnacious and often abusive. It was 
inevitable that ‘The Quest for Corvo”’ should tend to 
emphasise the worst side of Rolfe, for Mr. Symons never 
knew Rolfe and has had to rely for his information upon 
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the latter’s correspondence and people who were acquainted 
with him, most of whom must still have been smarting 
from his scalding insults—both the kind of source that is 
the menace of the historian. 

The strange thing about so many of Rolfe’s “‘ friends ”’ 
(the inverted commas are not detrimental to them but to 
Rolfe ; I doubt whether real friendship with him was 
possible) was that at the outset they could not “‘ see what 
was coming to them.’”’ That shy, nervous reticence con- 
trasted so startlingly with his letters, with his venomous 
attitude to the priests of the Church he venerated, and 
with his vivid, verbose, truculent prose, that to some people, 
at least it was clear that he was, in all probability, an 
““awkward customer.’”’ An interesting personality, un- 
commonly gifted, and (strange though it may seem) like- 
able in many ways—but not one with whom to attempt 
friendship. 

It was in connection with the publication of his work 
that I first met Rolfe—in 1903—and we maintained 
pleasant, intermittent business relations until his death. 
It is true that his letters frequently contained commands 
rather than requests, but I could find no other cause for 
complaint in the whole of a long correspondence. There 


was plenty of abuse of others—some of whom are not 
mentioned in Mr. Symons’s book—but I do not propose to 
revive the memory of old personal animosities even for 
such pleasure as may be gained by the rewriting of Rolfe’s 
excoriating phrases. My own immunity was probably 
due to the fact that I realised that, like a child, he was 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Leonard Moore 


living in a world of make-believe. Indeed, while he 
deceived others, he deceived none so much as himself. 

The facsimile of his ‘‘copy’”’ for ‘* Who’s Who,” repro- 
duced on this page, is interesting as showing how he wished 
to be known in brief to the world. I suggested the 
advisability of omitting the time-worn jest, and he 
wrote : 


“* Delete the ‘ Barabbitis ’ joke, if you like. Ali publishers 
fight shy of me. And so they will, if they think I care a two- 
penny d for them. Humility does not pay now-a-days. 
Truculence does. Hence my role now is that of Herakles 
with his Club. He didn’t tickle and coo to the Hydra. He 
clubbed it. So, until a publisher shows a sense of decency, 
I[think clubbing is the game.” 
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Facsimile of Corvo’s entry for ‘* Who’s Who”’ 


Nothing I could say would persuade him that publishers 
were not the worst of his many “enemies.”” They were 
constant objects of his invective, but it seldom rose above 
the level of mere abuse : 


“‘I want particularly to know whether you don’t think it 
an awfully good dodge, in submitting MSS. to publishers, 
to prefix a little printed pamphlet containing the author’s 
portrait and favourable press-notices of his or her previous 
works ? 

“Publishers (being the stolid illiterate rustics that they 
are), and publishers’ pandars (paid for, soul and body), who 
wear the wolf-skin of the critic over the bleating body of a 
sheep, thus are given a good impression at the outset ; and, 
to a very great extent, assisted in making up that nebulosity 
which they are pleased to call their minds. 

“Good things stand no better chance than bad things : 
unless they are backed and pushed. Success is delayed, until 
somebody beats a drum. I won’t do that myself—I’m not 
that kind. I write, because I know how; and publishers 
publish because they don’t know how. And, when they hear 
the big drum banged, they follow it as the rats did the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. 

“Yes, give the publishers a wisp of hay in their mouths, 
and they will give a long-eared bray of pleasure.” 


And, in a postcript, he wrote: “I see that this is rather 
a ‘literary ’ letter ”’ ! 

On October 9th, 1903, he wrote me a long letter giving 
the results of his astrological inquiry into my character 
and prospects. He had found the stars “rather dark,” 
but nevertheless I was treated to a page or two of altern- 
ately alarming and encouraging prognostication of the 
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kind one used to obtain at church bazaars. The 
letter is interesting for Rolfe’s summing up of 
himself : 

‘‘My own characteristics are those of the crab. 
Inability to feel, except when I’m changing my 
shell: inoffensiveness till I’m attacked: and then 
the most violently amazing ability of nipping and 
pinching other people’s rawest and most secret 
sores, and Tenacity, the faculty for holding on 
even at the expense of my claws. These things _ 
you ought to know.” 


A fair warning! It may be said of Rolfe 
himself what E. J. Oldmeadow said of “* An Ideal 
Content ’’—‘‘ exceptionally well devised to escape 
popularity.” 

‘**T have,’”’ Rolfe wrote, ‘‘ my own roundabout 
(but quite inevitable) way of getting what I mean 
to have.” 

Poor Rolfe! I doubt whether in the whole 
of his life he got even one of the things that 
mattered most to him. The greatest of these 
was his fantastic conviction that he would be 
invited to take Holy orders, and in anticipation 
of which, in the words of the ‘“ Who’s Who” 
copy, he was “ preparing for presbyteral action.” 
He spoke with quiet confidence to me of this 
conviction, and it is easy to imagine how he 
enjoyed his grand game of make-believe when 
writing ‘* Hadrian VII.” 

His explanation to me as to how he got his 
title differs from that given by Mr. Symons. 
Rolfe made no mention of a Duchess of Cesarini- 
Sforza, but said that one day when he was at 
the Scots College he was walking with a Bishop 
and the latter said that he, Rolfe, ought to have 
a title, so he made him Baron, then and there, 
with the name of the village of Corvo, upon 
which they were then looking down. A pleasant, 
simple tale, but as I did not believe a word of 
it I was untroubled by doubts as to whether 
bishops walked with the youths of the Scots 
College, whether they had the power of ennobling anyone, 
or even if there is a village with the name of Corvo. 

I only saw Rolfe once outside my office, although there, 
and in our correspondence, I think we got as near to friend- 
ship as was possible. Alas, I think the one thing Rolfe 
needed most was a friend. Yet those who rashly went 
further than I did regretted it. Mr. Symons’s book con- 
vincingly shows the reason: Rolfe himself. He wrote to 
me, “‘ Do you ever listen to the Hyde Park orators? We 
can get tea at the Express Dairy.” ‘I waited on the 
British Museum steps from 2.40 to 3.20,” and so on— 


bal ship (ano untdh ) me. 


giving me no time to write and say I would not be there. 
At last I visited him at 69, Broadhurst Gardens, where he 
was then living. We spread out the great Borgia Tree on 
the floor, walked round and round it, while he explained 
and I kept apologising for treading on the corners. It did 
not interest me much, but the Letters Patent to a certain 
ancestor of his to manufacture pianos did. Then there 
was his small, but very choice, collection of Georgian 
silver—snuff-boxes, vinaigrettes, patch-boxes. I came 
away with the smallest item in the collection—a delightful 
little chased patch-box—which he presented to me as a 
memento of the first and, 
I am ashamed to say, only 
visit I paidhim. Ofcourse 
I have it still, and its 
extrinsic worth is great to 


He read to me a part of 
the work on which he was 
then engaged, changing his 
pince-nez for large-lensed 
silver spectacles, and wear- 
ing his eye-shade. The 
large spectacles (American 
tortoiseshells were unknown 
here then) gave him the 
medieval appearance which 
probably prompted him to 
buy them. He smoked his 
meerschaum, and I the 
extra long cigarettes which 
he always carried when 
funds permitted. 

Rolfe was as usual a 
little shy, but as nearly 
genial as was possible 
for him. There was no 
vituperation of anyone. 
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He was a good host. I got pleasure from_ his 
enthusiasm for his Borgia Tree though little from the 
tree itself, although I was awed by its gigantic pro- 
portions and the misapplied energy that had created it. 
He was obviously proud of his family, and prouder still 
of his “‘ vigorous, untainted English blood,’’ as he says in 
“Hadrian VII."" There was plenty of open-air talk, for 
physical fitness was nearly a mania with him. Long 
walks and swimming were his outdoor exercises, and when 
he moved to Cheniston Gardens he used to swim daily 
in the Serpentine. 

Conversing with Rolfe (it was listening to Rolfe 
that evening) was an unusual pleasure. His quiet 
conversational manner contrasted oddly with his style, 
but the matter was what one would expect—and 
desire—from the author of “ Stories Toto Told Me”’ 
and *‘ The Chronicles of the House of Borgia.” 

That was the Rolfe that I am afraid readers of 
“The Quest for Corvo’’ will not be aware of; the 
Rolfe who wrote to me one day: “I am very sorry 
if I have exasperated you. I did not want to do 
that. I suppose I have an acerb and pungent way of 
expressing myself ; but that need not necessarily be 
taken as indicative of a wanton desire to wound.” 

I do not overlook the word “‘ necessarily,’’ and I 
think it is clear that Rolfe was trankly declaring 
that while he did not want to wound me, he often 
did write to others with a wanton desire to wound. 

On Friday evenings he always visited his mother 
(‘ Hadrian VII” is dedicated ‘‘ To Mother,” and 
“Don Tarquinio”’ to Herbert Rolfe, from his 
affectionate brother ’’’), and I remember an occasion 
when he could not keep a suggested appointment at my 
office because his mother was going to St. Leonards, 
and he wanted to see her safely there himself. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, Rolfe was an “‘ awkward 
customer."” Even in those mediaeval times in which 
he would have loved to live he would have been 
shunned as one possessed of a devil, and in these 
days of vaunted enlightenment there was no place for 
him. Yet his courage and self-reliance in lifelong 
loneliness and almost unbroken failure was the stuff 
of greatness. It is true that the basis of his uncom- 
promising attitude was ignorance—not ot the world, 
but ot the hopelessness of trying to mould it to one’s 
desires. That ignorance was near insanity. It 
would probably be hard to find a more convincing 
“ border-line ’’ case than Rolfe’s, and there perhaps lies 
the explanation of the unprintable letters from Venice 
which Mr. Symons mentions with natural horror. 


THE BOOKMAN 


There will be other possible 
explanations that will occur 
to those who knew Rolfe— 
a desire ‘‘ wantonly to 
wound ” his correspondent— 
a deeper (and quite imag- 
inary) plunge into his make- 
believe medievalism. 

Mr. Symons will probably 
reject these theories. He 
has read the letters; I have 
not and never shall. But 
that after he wrote those 
letters and the grave illness 
that followed, a happier time 
came for Rolfe, I am con- 
fident from the tone of his 
letters to me. He wrote 
from Palazzo Marcello, Mad- 
dalena, Venezia—the address 
stamped with an uninked 
die on the Royal Cinque 
Ports Yacht Club’s crested 
paper : 

‘Benedetto Marcello was 
born and worked and died in 


this palace . . . my boat is 
moored at my front doorin the 
Grand Canal. . . . No: none 


of my books sell well, because 
nobody but me seems to know that Business is the Art of 
Making Valuable What Isn't... . If you are a wet-bob, 
and can eat in a fourteenth-century pub when ashore, and 
think of coming here for a holiday, you just let me know in 
time, and come tome, and I'll give you The Time of Your Life.” 


The invitation was followed up a few days later (June Ist, 
1913) : 


“Even a few days here is worth all the summer at Margate, 
You can get here in less than 40 hours, a heavenly journey, 
and I'll tell vou how to arrive with the full moon on the Grand 
Canal. And, mind you, I’m assured on the best authority 
(i.e. those whq've tried it) that I treat my guests like kings.” 
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I preferred to remain at home and carry on the difficult 
business of trying to get more of his books published. 
The late A. H. Bullen was much more impressed by Rolfe’s 
script than by the works themselves, and remarked that 
he ought to design a new fount of type. Rolfe would have 
made a good job of the task as, had he been a medieval 
monk, he might have produced beautiful missals. Yet 
1 think the studio and foundry of Cellini would have pro- 
vided a more congenial atmosphere. Metal work of all 
kinds fascinated him—there was his silver collection, his 
queer finger-rings; and he wrote an article on “ Esoteric 
Jewelry.” 

A large part of his letters from Venice contained an 
account of his ‘‘ voyages,’’ for he appeared to live on 
the water. They are all cheerful, and the old suspicious, 
malignant tone is entirely absent : 

‘ For God's sake’ (he wrote), ‘‘ dash out and get me the 
following commodities and send them to me with your bill 
(saying whether you can cash my cheque on the Banca 
Veneta).” 

The commodities were copies of his published books and 


‘A Blue Ensign Sewn not printed 2 yds. long. 
I 
both with toggles. 
A German Flag printed .. .. I yd. long. 
An Austrian ,, .. 1 yd. long. 
‘I'm writing this at night in the gondola and to-morrow I’m 
going to get up at Dawn 3 a.m. to paint a new set of sails for 
my ship in a diaper of black ravens on white.” 


- ” » Sow 


I duly bought and dispatched the ‘‘ commodities,” and 
Rolfe’s cheque in payment was duly cashed. 
On August 5th he wrote : 


‘** I'm only just back and start on another cruise to-morrow. 
. . . I'm exploring a part of the lagoon called The Vale of the 
Seven Dead Men. The weather is blazingly lovely. There’s 
a serenade on Saturday night on the Grand Canal, which 
passes under my windows. This is my smallest boat in which 
I cruise to-morrow. Mark the painted sails. Decorative, 
isn’t it? Kind regards.” 


As near to his last day as October 3rd, 1913, he wrote 
to me: 


‘* Thanks for yours of the 30th which found me towed back 
shipwrecked from a lovely cruise. I shall be mended up in 
a week and then off again, to try to get to Aquileja and Grado. 

““N.B. I know quite well there’s no money in ‘ Don 
Renato,’ or ‘ Meleagar,’ or ‘The One and the Many,’ or 
‘Nicholas Crabbe,’ taking each work by itself. But I do 
believe in cumulative effect. And, therefore, I howl to you 
across the Narrow Sea, saying, ‘GET ME PUBLISHED AND 
TALKED ABOUT INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY.’ I don’t care 
what it costs me to you. 

«The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole’ ought to make me 


if published now. . . . I think it rather an important work. 
““ Remember, ‘ The Desire and Pursuit of the Whole’ is 
far and away the most urgent and profitable thing . . . all 


the other things are being merely side-dishes. 
““T’m sending a few blue prints which may interest you 
and two hideous litels of me to make you laugh. 
Kind regards.” 
and he asked for another blue ensign one and a half yards 
long. 

On the 26th he was dead. 

These letters do not suggest a man who three years 
before had ‘“‘ descended to depths from which he could 
hardly hope to rise,”” nor do the two and a half pages in 
“The Quest for Corvo’”’ which are quoted as ‘‘ an account 
of his (Rolfe’s) first impressions of Venetian life.’’ Mr. 
Symons does not mention that the quotation is from an 
article that appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine in September, 
1913 (the month before Rolfe’s death), under the title, 
“Venetian Courtesy,” and that it was preceded in the 
June and July numbers of Blackwoods of the same year by 
two other articles, entitled respectively ‘‘ An Ossuary of the 
North Lagoon ” and ‘“‘ On Cascading into the Canal.” I 
hope the interest in Rolfe which Mr. Symons has re- 
aroused will prompt readers to turn to those Blackwood 
articles, not only for the pleasure of reading them, but also 
for the further evidence which they contribute to the 
abundance Mr. Symons has collected so industriously. 


NEW LIGHT ON THE JOHNSON CIRCLE 


The Queeney Letters: Being Letters addressed to 
Hester Maria Thrale by Doctor Johnson, Fanny Burney 
and Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi. 


Edited by the Marquis of Lansdowne. 10s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


The letters in this volume, found by Lord Lansdowne in 
the library at Bowood, and now given to the world for the 
first time, form a valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the Johnson circle and especially of the complicated 
episode of Mrs. Thrale’s marriage to Piozzi. In a private 
edition of Johnson’s letters to Queeney, published a year 
or so ago, Lord Lansdowne was extremely harsh to Mrs. 
Thrale. In the present volume his attitude is much milder, 
but it is still warped by what appears to be his strong 
personal distaste for Mrs. Thrale. Lord Lansdowne allows 
that she was unhappy with Thrale, who married her only 
as a means to providing himself with a male heir and as 
a person qualified to do him credit asa hostess. ‘‘ Neverthe- 
less,’ Lord Lansdowne adds, ‘‘ she had borne him twelve 
children.”” The ‘nevertheless’? suggests that Lord 
Lansdowne regards the bearing of twelve children to a 
husband anxious to make certain of a male heir as an 
alleviation of an otherwise unhappy union. Mrs. Thrale 
did not feel like this about it, and when her husband died 
she realised that at forty she was not too old to find the 
happiness she had hitherto missed. Had she eloped with 
a fortune-hunter, been beggared, and left to die in a slum, 
one could understand Lord Lansdowne’s contemptuous 
attitude to her. But the man with whom she fell in love 
made’ her as happy in her second marriage as she was 
wretched in her first. The worst that can be said 
against Piozzi is that he was a fine musician, whereas 
Mr. Thrale followed the more distinctively English 
occupation of brewing beer. Lord Lansdowne tells us 
more than once that all Mrs. Thrale’s friends disapproved 
of her marriage. The fact that they were unwise before 
the event is no reason why we should not be wise after it. 

The interesting letters from Fanny Burney to Queeney 
Thrale, given in this volume, show, Lord Lansdowne 
says, that Mrs. Thrale was suffering from a sex-complex 


in her passion for Piozzi. Lord Lansdowne’s suggestion 
seems to be that there was something morbid in her 
infatuation. This suggestion is contradicted by her happi- 
ness when at last she and Piozzi were married. 

Mrs. Thrale’s real crime in the eyes of her critics was 
her failure to realise that her mission in life was not to 
work out her own destiny but to move in her appointed 
orbit as one of Johnson’s satellites. Her marriage with 
Piozzi, Lord Lansdowne says, was of no importance in 
itself, but only as the cause of her break with Johnson. 
To dehumanise Mrs. Thrale in this way, apart from its 
injustice to her, blinds us to the tragedy of Johnson’s 
quarrel with her. We limit our understanding of Johnson 
as a human being if we deprive the woman he loved of her 
humanity. 

Neither Fanny Burney nor Queeney Thrale, Mrs. Thrale’s 
eldest daughter, appears to much advantage in this book. 
With all her faults Mrs. Thrale loved Johnson, but Queeney 
was bored by him, and his attempts to conciliate her 
were useless. She is not to be blamed for this, but it 
confirms one’s general impression of her as hard and 
lacking in sympathy and imagination. Fanny Burney’s 
defects were of a different kind. She was very like 
Boswell. Wherever the human drama was at its most 
absorbing, Fanny was to. be found as a discreet and 
interested spectator. ‘‘I have seen Dr. Johnson,’’ she 
writes to Queeney at the height of the Piozzi crisis, ‘‘ and 
find he knows the whole affair! I will tell you more 
particulars when I write next. Poor Mrs. Thrale !—good 
God, how my heart bleeds to see what she has exposed, 
the most generous, the fairest mind that Nature ever 
formed ! 

One would like to know what Piozzi thought of all 
these ululations over Mrs. Thrale’s misguided passion, and 
indeed of the whole affair, but he seems to have main- 
tained an extraordinary reserve throughout. Perhaps, as 
an Italian, he was disgusted by the excitability of his 
future wife’s compatriots. 


Hugh Kingsmill 
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Further Studies in the Original Manuscripts of the Forsyte Chronicles 


| IV 


“In Chancery ” 

On the first page of the fourth volume ot the manuscripts 
of the Forsyte Chronicles which Galsworthy presented to 
the British Museum, is a note to the effect that “ In 
Chancery” was begun on July 21st, 1918, at Wingstone, 
Manaton, Devon, and finished there on November 4th, 
1919. But according to the last page of the manuscript it 


John Galsworthy, California, Winter, 1925 
Photo: Arche M. Dunning 
From “ John Galsworthy,” by Hermon Ould (Chapman & Hall) 


was finished on October 29th, 1919, and was written at 
Grove Lodge, Hampstead, at Littlehampton, Sussex, as 
well as at Wingstone. The second page contains what 
Galsworthy calls the ‘‘ Scheme of the Forsyte Saga,” 
which was planned on July 20th, 1918, at Wingstone. A 
facsimile of this very interesting page is to be found on 
page 19 of the Supplement to THE Bookman of October, 
1933. 


Part I 


The corrections of the titles to the second and third 
volumes, and to the second interlude of ‘‘ The Forsyte 
Saga,” are significant. “In Chancery’’ was originally 
called *‘ The Second Flowering,’’ presumably in consonance 
with the emphasis which the author contemplated in his 
original plan. The second flowering probably refers to 
the possessive instinct and “ the expansion of the principle 
of liberty, decentralisation and shift in the central point 
of possession from others to oneself,” elucidated in the 
first chapter of the second volume. As the writing of the 
novel progresses the emphasis shifts from the general 
principle of possession to its incarnation in the person of 
Soames. “ He’s in Chancery,” said James to Emily about 
their son. And Jolyon, after discussing with Soames the 
possibility of the divorce, thought: “In Chancery! Both 
their necks in Chancery—and her’s so pretty.” 

That there should have been such hesitation as to the 
title for the third volume is again significant of a change 


by S. H. Davies, M.A. 


ofemphasis. It was first called “‘ Foison,”’ evidently follow- 
ing the idea of ‘‘ The Second Flowering” of the second 
volume of the Saga. This was replaced by ‘* Nemesis,’ 
which obviously refers to the ill-starred lovers, Jon and 
Fleur, their fatal meeting and parting, and Irene’s belief 
in Fate. ‘‘ For Ever,’ the final title in the ‘‘ Scheme,”’ is 
vague and commonplace ; and it is probable that it was 
not until Galsworthy was near the end of the book that 
the most appropriate title occurred to him. “ To Let” 
embodies the transition between the complacency and 
cosiness of the Victorian era and the destructive discontent 
and feverish industrialism of the twentieth century. It 
is also part of the symbolism of Robin Hill and of Irenel, 

The third page contains an “ Author’s Note’’ to the 
serial in The Cosmopolitan, and is a résumé of all that 
precedes ‘‘In Chancery.’’ Thus Galsworthy begins by 
saying that “‘ In 1886 . . . there were settled in London 
ten brothers and sisters .. .” 

The accompanying photograph of the second page of the 
first chapter of this novel illustrates one of the worst pages 
of the manuscripts from the point of view of corrections 
and deletions. Galsworthy’s tendency is to write his first 
pages slowly and far from easily. He takes time to get 
into his stride, and the beginning of ‘‘ In Chancery ”’ is an 
excellent example of this characteristic. 

The previously drawn conclusions concerning the 
novelist’s methods of workmanship, drawn from an examina- 
tion of the types of correction in ‘‘ The Indian Summer of 
a Forsyte,” apply equally to the first part of this novel. 
But whereas the writing of the interlude seems free and 
full of ease, the composition of the long novel appears a 
difficult piece of work. Galsworthy is much less “ at 
home ”’ in his creations, his imagination not at white heat, 
the characters not as absorbing, with the result that there 
is a multiplicity of corrections and a comparatively stilted 
method even of calligraphy. 

The first part of the book is of interest chiefly from the 
point of view of the use of “‘ Scheme ”’ in the creation of a 
novel. We have already referred to the fact that the 
second page of the manuscripts contains the ‘‘ Scheme of 
the Forsyte Saga”; but it is very limited, extending only 
to the three novels and their titles. A later page contains 
the full scheme, that is the division into parts and chapters, 
of the novel “‘ In Chancery.”’ It is a three-part novel, like 
every other of the novels of the chronicles, each part being 
divided into fourteen chapters. These chapters seem quite 
straightforward in the manuscript, and comment is need- 
less except in the cases of Chapters XIII and XIV of 
Part I and Chapter XIV of Part II. The titles of these 
chapters were added after their completion, since the ink 
is different and there is a noticeable lapse of time between 
their composition and the writing of the other chapters. 
The title of Chapter IX of Part III has been altered from 
“Through the Mill” to ‘ Out of the Web,” suggesting 
again the change of emphasis from Soames’s sufferings 
through the divorce suit to the relief of the freedom in which 
it results; with a further suggestion of Irene’s freedom 
from the toils of her husband. Chapter IX in the original 
Manuscript was called ‘‘Soames Entertains the Future 
and Visits the Past,’’ emphasis being laid upon the walk 
with Annette and the meeting of Irene and Jolyon. The 
chapter ends with the departure of the last two without 
any mutual recognition. Chapter X in the original scheme 
is entitled ‘‘ Soames Proposes,” but there is no trace of 
a separate chapter with this title in the manuscript or in 
the published version. Chapter XI in the original scheme 
is entitled ‘‘ Annette Disposes,’’ and this also has not been 
traced. Soames’s entertainment of the future and visit 
to the past are joined with the death of Queen Victoria and 
all that the death portends, in the chapter which became 
Chapter X in the published version, ‘‘ The Passing of an 
Age.’ The emphasis thus becomes general rather than 
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particular. Chapter XI is the Chapter NII of the original 
manuscript. The title of Chapter XIII was first ‘‘ The 
Death of James,’ which involves a limitation of suggestion 
in that the emphasis is laid on the death of James and 
there is no hint of future development. Galsworthy’s 
theme is the development of the idea of the transition from 
one era to the next. He has already emphasised the 
significance of the death of Queen Victoria. To stress 
the death of James (which could easily become symbolic, 
but which, to avoid over-emphasis, he chooses to leave 
merely personal) would be to strain his thesis and to miss 
the note of future development so essential to the working- 
out of the idea of transition. The title is therefore altered 
to ‘‘ James is Told,’ and we find the emphasis laid upon 
the synchronism in the death of James and the birth of 
Fleur. There is great suggestive power in the lie Soames 
tells his father. It involves the future tangling of the 
strands of the Soames and Irene story with the birth of 
Jon to Irene and of Fleur to Annette, the disappointment 
of Soames, the ease with which disappointment is avoided 
in the case of James, and the speculation as to the future 
if the child of Annette had been a boy. Originally 
Chapter XIII was Chapter XIV and a Chapter XV was 


_ added, apparently much later. It seems from the paper, 


the ink and the writing to be a comparatively recent addi- 
tion. But it occurs only in the “‘Scheme.’”’ There is no 
trace of a Chapter XV entitled ‘‘ His ”’ in the manuscript. 

The question arises as to whether Galsworthy planned 
the whole of the novel before he started writing, or whether 
titles were added immediately after the writing of the 
chapters. There is a third possibility which remains very 
remote—that the titles were added when the composition 
was complete. It seems probable, from the manuscripts 
and from Galsworthy’s general methods of workmanship, 
that the novel was planned before he started writing ; 
but that, in accordance with his theory of literary creation, 
later modifications became necessary as the writing pro- 
ceeded. The plans are as elastic as his “‘ sense of shape ”’ 
permits. 


Part II 


It is unnecessary to repeat what has already been said. 
The corrections in Part II follow the same general principles 
as in the preceding part. It contains, however, a good 
example of a correction which illustrates Galsworthy’s 
belief that effective dialogue depends for its effectiveness 
on economy, illustrative power, direct revelation of 
character and perfect relevance. Hence we find dele- 
tions in Chapter IX in the conversation concerning Val’s 
departure for the army : 

“Suddenly Soames said : 

‘What made you? You’re too young what [sic] What 
made you ?’”’ 

This is cut down in the published version to: 

“Suddenly his Uncle spoke : 

“ You’re under age.’ ”’ 

In the same chapter the rationalisations of Val concern- 
ing his and Jolly’s action in joining the army, are cut short, 
the conclusion given and the rest left to the power of 
suggestion in the words selected. The maudlinity of the 
original description of Young Jolyon’s feelings at the death 
of Balthasar has been destroyed in the published version 
by the omission of such sentences as : 

Jolyon’s tears fell thick and fast.” 

Chapter X contains also Jolyon’s discussion of the 
Creative Principle with Jolly. In the original manuscript 
this discussion is written on the back of one of the pages 
after the completion of the chapter. Galsworthy evidently 
wishes to think out such profundities independently of the 
narrative, and apart from the feverish business of theme 
and character creation. We have the impression that he 
is giving himself away in these disclosures of father to son. 


Though he may frequently disclose his own philosophy © 


through the medium of his character creations, it is very 
rarely that he has occasion to correct the original facts 
expressed or revealed by these characters. He deletes, 
and he alters words and phrases into others more 
appropriate, but he rarely makes additions and still more 
rarely corrects his character creations. Soames is one of 
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his most consistent and lengthy delineations. At the end 
of Part II of “ In Chancery’ he has occasion to correct 
what might make a wrong impression on his readers. In 
the original he describes Soames ‘‘ walking into the great, 
empty drawing-room . . . he stood still! A wife. Some- 
body to talk things over with. One hadaright. Damnit! 
One had a right!” 

Such reflections are consistent with Galsworthy’s idea, 
and incidentally the reader’s idea, of Soames. He wants 
Irene because she is his property; a useful piece of 
property ; ‘‘somebody to talk things over with.” His 
sense of loneliness is not stressed as the real motive of his 
desire. If this is a rationalisation, then it is not Gals- 
worthy’s business to say so. He presents his characters 
to us as might a behaviourist. There his work finishes. 
We do the rest. Hence although we find this additional 
passage in the original : 

“* Tf only,’ he thought, ‘ if only I had a wife waiting for 
me, that I could talk things over with. If only Irene stood 
there and smiled at me,’ ”’ 
we do not find it in the published version. 


Part III 


Apparently the opening of the first chapter of Part III 
has been well thought out, since there are very few correc- 


tions. But the author seems to have written detachedly iy 


and calmly. The writing is clear and neat ; and about the 
half-way mark corrections rapidly increase in number. 
He cuts out Young Jolyon’s self-pity arising out of his 
loneliness: ‘‘ Jolly gone, June gone, Holly gone . . .,’’ and 
proceeds immediately to the conversation with Holly con- 
cerning her departure to join June. He also omits the 
ruminations of Young Jolyon when he concludes that Irene 
is separated from him by all sorts of barriers. They are 
best left to the reader’s imagination. The scene following 
this conclusion is a difficult one to handle and might easily 
degenerate into sentimentality. The published version is 
a masterpiece of restraint, reserve and suggestion, achieved 
after extremely careful deletion. 

Following this emotional crisis is a still more difficult 
piece of work. The original title of Chapter IV was “ Jolly 
Passes Over the River.” This was altered to “ Jolly 
Crosses the River,’’ and the final version, ‘‘ Over the 
River,” is an undoubted improvement. The difficulty of 
describing the death of Young Jolyon’s son is obvious, and 
Galsworthy’s choice of the indirect-subjective method 
increases the difficulty, so that the published chapter, 
although much better than the original, savours of strain 
and unreality. The author goes too far. We are all too 
aware that Galsworthy was not at the time speaking 
with first-hand knowledge. 

It has already been observed that there has been a correc- 
tion of the title of Chapter IX. ‘‘ Out of the Web” has 
been substituted for ‘‘ Through the Mill.”” A perusal of 
the original chapter suggests the way in which he obtained 
his title. Two interesting corrections supply the data. 
The first occurs on page 548 of the manuscript: “‘‘ It’s all 
upside-down. I shall be out of the web anyway. But I 
loved her, was fond of her, you know,’ ”’ where all but the 
first sentence is crossed out. The second is on page 555: 
“*T mustn’t worry. I’m out of the web, anyway,’ ” where 
the second sentence is again stands deleted. It is probable 
that the phrase “‘ out of the web’”’ was removed after the 
substitution of the final title. The too obvious occurrence 
of the title in the composition is literary bad form. 

The corrections of another difficult situation are amusing 
as well as interesting. Galsworthy is arranging the meet- 
ing of Annette and Soames and the final commitment of 
each to the other. He first omits details like the former’s 
boiling of the spirit kettle. Soames rows Annette to the 
shore. Her hands tremble as she hands him his coat. 
“ He let it drop and seized them. He let them drop and 
seized her.’’ Very wisely the author decides to omit the 
latter sentence. In Chapter IX Soames “‘ brought his young 
wife to London . . . and installed her in the best Parisian 
frocks.” But the latter part is crossed out and the final 
paragraph reads: ‘‘He brought his young wife, and 
installed her in one of those private hotels in London.”” The 
conclusion of Chapter XIII is comparatively without 
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correction. Galsworthy seems to find identification with 
such a scene a fairly simple matter. Conclusions of 
chapters also rarely afford him much trouble. This may 
be one of the instances where the influence of his dramatic 


technique is most apparent. He has a good sense of 
“ curtain.”’ 


The third page contains the dedicatory lines from 


“Romeo and Juliet.’””’ They were added after the comple- 

tion of the page, since the ink is newer and the writing of 
different style. In addition a general description of the 
work is given, to the effect that ‘“‘ To Let” is a “ sequel 
to ‘The Man of Property’ and ‘ The Indian Summer of 
a Forsyte,’ ‘In Chancery’ and ‘ Awakening,’ and con- 
cludes that story of a modern feud and study of the 
possessive instinct, entitled ‘The Forsyte Saga.’ It was 
begun . . . with a cock-eyed pen and a crazy bottle of 
ink’”’; and finished out of an inkpot bought at Granada, 
the first day of his fifty-fourth year. 

The table of contents of ‘‘To Let” is on the same 
page. The title of Chapter I has been altered from 
“Soames Does Not Give a Damn” to Encounter,” 
which suggests again a change of emphasis. The question 
arises as to whether the original title existed before the 
writing and completion of the chapter, or came into being 
after its completion. It seems probable from the colour 
of the ink and the type of writing that the original title 
was part of the prefatory plan, and that the final title was 
given to the chapter when Galsworthy came to the con- 


V 
** Awakening ”’ 


According to the first page, ‘‘ Awakening ’’ forms the 
interlude between “In Chancery” and ‘‘ To Let,” in 
continuation of “‘ The Forsyte Saga.” It was written in 
Paris (Hotel Louvais) and Biarritz between December 27th, 
1919 and January roth, 1920. 

It was first published by William Heinemann in London 
and by Charles Scribner in New York, in October, 1920. 
The illustrations by Galsworthy’s nephew, Rudolf Sauter, 
were made in April and May, 1920, for the illustrated 
version. 

Galsworthy seems to have been uncertain in his treat- 
ment of this interlude. The first paragraph is very much 


corrected and is cut down to about five-eighths of its 
original length. It is obviously an afterthought, because 
the second page is headed ‘“‘ Awakening,’”’ the title having 
been crossed out. The number at the bottom of the page 
has been altered from one to two; therefore the original 
opening was the second paragraph beginning “ In that 
summer of 1g909.”’ The correction is an improvement, 
and probably a direct consequence of the dramatic sense 
of the author. We first see little Jon standing, “ blue- 
linen suited,’ in a radiant streak of sunlight, wondering 
how to greet his father and mother on their return from 
Ireland. It is an impressive, vivid picture, its value 
residing in the fact that an emotional apprehension 
generally precedes, and is much more effective than in- 
tellectual elucidation. 

The same degree of vividness is achieved in the passage 
dealing with the nightmarish dream of Jon. The original 
pages which contain these passages suggest, in their absence 
of correction and the type of calligraphy, that Galsworthy 
is writing in the white heat of enthusiastic creation, possibly 
directly from his own experience, and that the identification 
of himself with his subject is complete. 

The novelist avoids the detail which borders on bathos. 
He prefers to suggest rather than to over-express, so that 
his final description of the meeting of Irene and her son 
is much more effective than the original. 


sentences : 


“ Little Jon sighed, and shut his eyes. He was secure. 
Very soon, tired out by his day of awakening, he snuggled 
Galsworthy avoids the explicit statement of the awaken- 
ing of little Jon by altering this paragraph, choosing to pay 
his work the high compliment of being intelligible, and his 
readers of being intelligent. 

The final conclusion reads thus : 

““ He heard her voice say something, felt her lips touch- 
ing his nose, and, snuggling up beside her who lay awake 
and loved him with her thoughts, he fell into the dreamless 
sleep which rounded off his past.” 


VI 


“To Let” 


The first page contains the ‘‘ Author’s Note” to the 
serial which appeared in Scribner’s The Royal. It is in 
essence a prefatory recapitulation of the first two parts 
of “‘ The Forsyte Saga.”” The last paragraph refers to the 
interlude, “‘ Awakening,” which precedes this final section 
of the trilogy. It is, says its author, ‘‘ but an idyll show- 
ing how little Jon awoke at the age of eight to his mother’s 
love and to the sense of Beauty.” 

The second page contains the information that ‘‘ To 
Let ’’ was written in Spain (Malaya, Algeciras, Granada), 
Wingstone, Manaton, Devon, and at Grove Lodge, Hamp- 
stead, between January 16th and August 15th, 1920. 


accidental encounters. 


generations. 


So also is | 
the conclusion, which originally contained the following | 


clusion that the completed chapter did not fulfil his original 
intention. 
general idea of the transition from the older to the younger 
generation, of the passing from Victorianism to the earlier 
nineteen twenties, of the “ tides of taste and technique,” 
of the advent of ‘‘ Expressionism, ’’ which like a wave of 
influenza was a “ regular disease,’’ and of the limitation 


The first title suggests the emphasis of the 


f its effect to its victim Soames. x The final title shifts 


the emphasis from the general cone8pt to the particular 


illustration of that concept: In the transition from one 
age to another, from one generation to another, conflict, 
which precedes the inevitable disintegration, arises out of 
Thus the sins of the fathers are 
passed on to the children of the next and succeeding 
The individual is as firmly rooted in society, 
is as dependent upon his environment as is the limpet 
or the barnacle. Action, interaction and reaction are the 
basis of the communal life. Soames may divorce Irene ; 
Irene may separate herself from Soames, but neither can 


| prevent the encounter of Soames’s child with Irene’s 


son. And the gods smile upon the encounter! So does 
one generation merge into another, one action give rise 
to other and more complicated actions. Jon, the son of 
the co-respondent, loves Fleur, the daughter of the plaintiff. 
June joins in the encounter. She is the daughter of 
Young Jolyon who married Irene; and Irene had loved 
and was loved by Bosinney who had been engaged to 
June. Michael Mont, an outsider, at the same time 
complicates and clarifies the issue, since the Fleur and 
Jon episode ends with the marriage of Michael to Fleur. 

is first chapter is a masterpiece of exposition and nucleal 
complication. It also suggests the reason why “ To Let ”’ 
was originally entitled ‘‘ Nemesis.’””’ The goddess of ven- 
geance dogs Irene’s footsteps from the time she leaves 
Soames until her son falls in love with the daughter of 
her first husband, at the same time playing Soames what 
he considers the most “‘ monstrous trick”’ of all. 

Apart from the title there is but one significant correction 
on the first page of Chapter I of ‘“‘ To Let.’”’ Galsworthy 
rarely corrects facts. Apparently, before he writes, his 
plan is much too clear to admit of correction ; and he is 
extremely careful of dates. But here he makes a minor 
correction from “‘ fifth of May ” to “ twelfth of May.” 

The back of page 12 contains a list of the ages of the 
Forsytes, obviously, as with certain figures on the plans 
of Robin Hill, to help him with a difficult calculation : 


Ann 
Jolyon 
Swithin .. 82 
James 
Susan 77 
Roger 
Julie 
Hester gI 
Nicholas .. 92 
Timothy .. 100 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘‘ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
APRIL, 1934 


THE SECOND Pace OF “IN CHANCERY.” 
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Both George and Young Jolyon speak of having worked 
out the average age of the Forsytes. 

Originally the first chapter was divided into two parts, 
the first being Chapter I, ‘‘ Soames Does Not Give a Damn,” 
and the second being Chapter II, ‘“‘ Encounter.’’ The first 
chapter ended with the words of the title.* The new or 
second chapter began with the words: ‘“‘ He had scarcely 
come to this conclusion,’’ and leads directly to the en- 
counter of Irene with Soames. Therefore Galsworthy’s 
original intention was to have two chapters which he 
finally included in the first of “‘ To Let.” There is no sign 
of this correction in the table of contents, which fact leads 
us to the conclusion that here at any rate the table of 
contents follows the completed chapter. The correction 
is in the interests of economy, clarity and literary ‘‘ good 
form.’’ Galsworthy decides upon one instead of two 
chapters. His delineation of the consciousness of the 
presence of Irene merges into his generalisations on the 
pictures, and the advent of change in the national outlook ; 
the ending of a chapter suggests a time or space transi- 
tion, neither of which was present here ; the first chapter 
was thin and inconclusive, and the closing words were those 
of the title. The weaving together of both chapters 
necessitated much deletion ; hence Soames’s morbid retro- 
spections on the death of Bosinney, which serve to inform 
readers of the past of the chief characters, are to be found 
only in the manuscript. But the curtain scene is perfect. 
There are no corrections 

Chapter III was at first called ‘“‘ Jolyon’s Considering 
Cap,” then ‘‘ Meditation at Robin Hill,’ and finally ‘“‘ At 
Robin Hill.”” Like most of the title corrections this one 
is in the interests of comprehensiveness. ‘‘ At Robin 
Hill ’’ is a much broader, more extensive term than either 
of the others, which limit themselves to one point of view, 
that of Young Jolyon. 

In the top left-hand corner of the first page of Chapter V 
is an interesting note : 

Dates Newmarket 
Meeting 8 
Jon’s birthday 12th May,” 
which, like the plan of Robin Hill, is intended to minimise 
the confusion which might so easily result from such a 
complicated piece of work as the Saga. 

The title of Chapter XII is changed from ‘“‘O, Who 
Will O’er the Downs So Free’’ to the simple “ Fleur ”’ ; 
and very few will disagree with Galsworthy in his sub- 
stitution of simplicity for decoration. 

It was difficult to select a title for Chapter XII, the 
last in Part I. It is so fraught with the uneasiness of 
future possibilities that both ‘‘ Crescendo,” the original 
title, suggestive of the increase of the feelings of Jon and 
Fleur for one another, and of Soames’s dread of such a 
liaison, and ‘‘ Caprice,” the final title, seem inadequate. 
The latter is much too obvious to be pleasing. 

Three points emerge from a study of the corrections 
of Part I of “ To Let.” Galsworthy originally named 
Fleur’s husband Michael Heyburn. Michael Mont is cer- 
tainly in the interests of euphony if of nothing else; and 
harmony of sound is as important to Galsworthy as any 
other harmony. Again the novelist is constantly searching 
for the expressive word: ‘‘ Words,” he tells us in the 
Manaton Preface ‘to ‘“ The Inn of Tranquillity,’ ‘‘ owe 
their magic to euphony, association and surprise, with 
liberal allowances for idiosyncrasy in the listener.’’ Michael 
Mont’s name is a delight; and the alteration of “ her 
excellent neck and shoulders ’’ to “‘ her desirable neck and 
shoulders’ on page 150 of this manuscript, achieves 
euphony, increased connotative depth and the element 
of surprise. The third point is the remarkably dramatic 
value of Galsworthy’s curtains, and the sureness with 
which he handles them, illustrated by the fact that almost 
every chapter conclusion stands uncorrected, appropriate 
and inevitable. 


Part II 


In the manuscript the original title, ‘“‘ For Ever,” 
remains as the heading of the first page of this second 


* Jj. Galsworthy, ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga,” p. 805 (Heinemann, 
1926), and Vol. V, p. 19 of the MSS. 
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part. Apparently from the writing this first chapter 
follows immediately upon the last chapter of the first 
part of ‘To Let.” Hence although uncorrected for the 
most part, the writing is typical of enthusiastic compo- 
sition, and is sometimes almost illegible. There are very 
few corrections until the author writes Chapter III, where 
there is doubt as to the way M. Profond would break the 
news of the feud to Fleur Forsyte. 

Originally Chapter VI was divided into two, the first 
being called ‘‘ Soames’s Private Life,” and extending to 
page 967 of the printed version,* and page 309 of the 
manuscript, ending with the words: ‘‘ wherein he [Soames] 
sat, indifferent, thinking.” Page 310 begins another 
chapter called ‘‘ Annette,’’ which opens with: ‘“‘ He sat 
there till...” Both are woven together by Soames’s 
cogitations about the relations of his wife and that 
“‘ fatalistic chap,’’ Prosper Profond; and the time transi- 
tion is thus more subtly effected. A second chapter is 
unnecessary since Annette is naturally part of Soames’s 
private life. 

Chapter VIII contains the correction of a psychological 
fault, a correction which gives further evidence of great 
care in composition. Fleur is advising Jon as to their 


course of action. ‘‘If you don’t want to lose me, we 
must get married,’’ said she to the latter in the printed 
version. But in the original manuscript she said: ‘‘ You 


must marry me.’’ More decisive and determined than 
Jon, she knew that she had “ to do all the work to secure 
their love.’’ To tell him to marry her was to emphasise 
action on his part. To make the verb jointly imperative 
was to include her in a less passive réle. 

Towards the’ end of Chapter IX there is a significant 
deletion of irrelevant and distracting detail. Fleur is 
passing from the veranda into the house. 

‘‘Her mother was sitting in the drawing-room at her 
writing bureau, quite alone. There was nothing remark- 
able in the expression of her face except its utter im- 
mobility. But she looked desolate.” 

The original manuscript contains a longer paragraph. 

“There was nothing remarkable in the expression of 
her face, except for its utter immobility. She was sitting 
on a chair against the wall [the last four words are crossed 
out], plain marqueterie chair without arms, in which no 
one certainly had ever sat before. But she looked so 
desolate.” 

The irrelevancy is obvious. 

One question arising out of Part II is whether this is 
better than all preceding work. If so, then Galsworthy 
has apparently learnt what to avoid, and his selective 
faculty is at its high-water mark, since there are infinitely 
fewer corrections. 


Part III 


The manuscript of this part is by no means clear. Just 
as the table of contents contains many corrections which 
suggest changes from original plan, so does the actual 
manuscript contain rearrangements of chapters, corrections 
of titles, even comparatively frequent changes of fact. 
It seems as though Galsworthy could not decide on the 
conclusion of this complicated trilogy which had to have 
the essential quality of inevitability. Thus Chapter VI 
which is entitled ‘‘ Desperate’’ was once Chapter IX 
called ‘‘ A Little Song,’’ later altered to the more pathetic 
“Jon Tries to Sing.’’ Most of the chapter numbers are 
changed in such a way that the correction suggests that 
Galsworthy originally intended the third part of the 
trilogy to be written more or less in one part. Hence 
Chapter V of Part “III was originally Chapter XXVIII 
of the novel “‘ To Let.” 

Chapter X, originally Chapter XI, was first called ‘‘ The 
Gathering of the Clans,”’ and finally ‘‘ Fleur’s Wedding,”’ 
again a shifting of emphasis from the general to the 
particular. The thesis or concept is subordinated to its 
expression in terms of character and situation. Therefore 
in the union of the great-granddaughter of ‘ Superior 
Dosset ”’ with the heir of a ninth baronet “‘ was the outward 
and visible sign of that merging of class in class which 
buttresses the political stability of a realm.” The first 


* J. Galsworthy, ‘‘ The Forsyte Saga.” (Heinemann, 1926.) 
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title emphasises the symbolism implicit in the fact that 
Winifred’s drawing-room, where the reception is held, is 
in process of metamorphosis. She is in the middle of 
changing her Empire for Expressionist furniture and 
Fleur’s wedding has come a month too soon. “ The 
drawing-room typified . . . more perfectly than she imag- 
ined, the semi-bolshevised imperialism of her- country.” 
In this gathering of the clans, Galsworthy has suggested 
much more than is at first apparent; class merges into 
class, generation into generation. The engagement of 
June to Bosinney was the first occasion for a gathering. 
The second was the Boer War crisis, a national occasion, 
when the clan met automatically at Timothy’s, ‘‘ On 
Forsyte ’Change,”’ to discuss matters. Fleur’s wedding is 
the occasion for the third and last gathering in the first 
trilogy. The first and the last introduce an interloper, 
a force of disintegration, into the Forsyte ranks. Bosinney 
is an outsider, a rebellious Bohemian; Mont is an out- 
sider, but a desirable if unstable aristocrat. Both cele- 
brate a union which, at its inception, contains decided 
elements of disintegration. Fleur is one who is inclined 
to wander, much in the same way that Bosinney wandered 
from June to Irene; and Fleur wanders to the son of 
Irene, thereby linking the past with the present and the 
future. In such corrections Galsworthy perhaps unin- 
tentionally reveals the abstract thesis upon which his 
novels are built. 

The last chapter was to have been another gathering : 

“Soames had often noticed in old days how much 
more neighbourly his family were to the dead than to the 
living. But now the way they had flocked to Fleur’s 
wedding and abstained from Timothy’s ‘funeral seemed 
to show some vital change.” 

So the last of the old Forsytes is followed to the grave 
by his nephew, his lawyer and two servants. 

Galsworthy evidently had trouble with this last chapter. 
Originally there were two chapters where now there is 
one. The first was called ‘‘ A Pretty Penny,’’ emphasis 
being laid upon Timothy’s decision to have his property 
“nursed to the extreme limit permitted by the laws of 
England ’’—the possessive instinct in the extreme. The 
chapter ended* at the words : 

“Tt hurts; yes, more than if she had kept her mask 
unmoved, her hand unlifted.’ ’’ 

The next chapter was called “‘ Requiescant’”’; and the 
first sentence, ‘“‘ Two days later in that fast-yellowing 
October, Soames took a taxi to Highgate Cemetery,”’ 
contains a correction of fact since ‘‘two’”’ is altered in 
the printed version to “three.” In this final chapter, 
Soames looks at the vault which contains practically the 
whole family, and he goes back to 1850 when the first 
Jolyon Forsyte was buried there, and traces the changes 
from that to the present age. ‘‘ He thought with a curious 
pride that he and his family had done little or nothing to 
help this feverish expansion’’; not one of them had 
soiled his hands creating anything. The title of the 
chapter which resulted from the union of both does not 
occur in the manuscript, and was evidently added much 
later than the composition of the chapter. 

The title, “‘Sale—Not at Jobson’s,” emphasises the 
minor gathering which, as a gathering, compares very 
favourably with that at Timothy’s funeral. It also 
emphasises the passing of an age. Since the effects are 
of a Victorian nature and do not appeal to modern taste, 
the sale is not held at Jobson’s, which is a modern firm. 
“ Finality,”’ “‘ Epilogue ’’ and ‘‘ Requiescant’’’ are much 
too hackneyed to suit Galsworthian taste. 


VII 
Note on the Forsyte Family Tree 
There are two copies of the Forsyte Family Tree among 
the manuscripts presented by Galsworthy to the British 
Museum, One is obviously the preparatory sketch written 
by the author himself, and probably composed about 
the same time as his drawing up of the ‘‘ Scheme of 
the Forsyte Saga.’’ It is natural that such a complicated 
family history as that of the Forsytes should necessitate 
the creation of a detailed, clarifying, genealogical table 
* MS., p. 607. Published edition, p. 1099. 
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previous to the composition of the chronicles. When we 

take into account the fact that Galsworthy is the most 
painstaking of craftsmen, when we remember his drawing 
of the plans of Robin Hill, and the amazing clearness of 
his narration of the most complicated events, the un- 
mistakable reality of his character delineations, we may 
assume that the family tree written by Galsworthy, a 
facsimile of which accompanies this article, was created 
after ‘‘ The Man of Property ”’ and ‘‘ The Indian Summer 
of a Forsyte ’’ and before “ In Chancery.” 

The names of some of the characters are underlined 
twice, others once, and the rest not at all. The underlining 
may have served two purposes. The author may have 
intended to make the characters whose names he has under- 
lined twice the main characters of the plots of the novels, 
those who should occupy the foreground. Those under- 
lined once may conceivably have been intended to occupy 
the middle distance, and the remainder to represent the 
somewhat vague but natural family background. These 
lines may also have been inserted to indicate to the typist 
or printer the names which were to be typed or printed in 
a particular way. 

During the course of composition the author naturally 
modified his original conception, although keeping to the 
main outlines of his initial plan. Some alterations became 
inevitable. Hence we get the second manuscript of the 
Forsyte Family Tree, copied, with the modifications, in 
his wife’s handwriting. Every character who plays a part 
in the novels, who is differentiated from the family back- 
ground and achieves individuality or becomes a little 
more than a name, has his or her name (the one with which 
the reader is familiar as, for example, Jon, Aunt Juley, 
Superior Dosset) written and underlined in red ink as 
opposed to the blue-black of the rest of the manuscript. 
Every such name is printed in the published version in 
thicker type. 

These manuscripts are additional evidence of the reality 
at least to their creator, of the conceptions of his literary 
genius, and of the foundation work of their delineation. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY. 


By Hermon Ould. 8s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Although Mr. Ould got to know Galsworthy intimately 
during the last ten years of the latter’s life, his book never 
becomes a mere random jotting-down of personal reminis- 
cences. Only in his writings did the essential Galsworthy 
completely reveal himself ; and Mr. Ould’s main task has 
been to present a portrait of the man, and to define and 
trace the development of his views, through a systematic 
interpretation of the writings. The many personal glimpses 
which he gives us are usually strictly subordinated to this 
interpretation, and made to serve the purpose of illustrating 
and illuminating it. 

In the earlier chapters Mr. Ould discusses Galsworthy’s 
attitude and significance as a social reformer—his sensi- 
tive social conscience, his view of the relationship between 
man and society or social institutions, his belief in the 
necessary interdependence of nationalism and _inter- 
nationalism, and his work as president of the P.E.N. in 
promoting international goodwill. The latter sections of 
the book, however, are devoted more to the consideration 
of Galsworthy’s attitude in regard to the deeper relation- 
ships between man and man, and between man and the 
universe. 

Galsworthy’s impartiality is not merely that of a judge 
dispassionately summing-up the pros and cons of a case ; 
it is rooted in a sympathetic understanding that oppressors, 
no less than oppressed, are the victims of impersonal social 
forces—the Law, the Mob, Property, the Industrial System 
and so on. These abstract forces and institutions, says 
Mr. Ould, play in Galsworthy’s writings the parts which 
the gods played in the works of the great Greek dramatists. 
And in them is implied a similar conception of man’s place 
in the universe—‘‘ a tacit acceptance of mechanical forces 
beyond the ken of man,” or of a Justice who “ makes of 
man a plaything and finally crushes him ’’—softened how- 
ever, especially in his later writings, by a “ mild pagan 
mysticism,”’ a sense of communion with nature and of the 
beauty and mystery of life. 
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OBSCURITY, AND THE NEXT PHASE, IN ENGLISH POETRY 


by Hughes Pennethorne 


When the apparent difficulties of modern poetry are 
still attributed amongst quite intelligent people to the 
perversity of the individual poets alone, rather than to the 
force of literary circumstance and contemporary philosophy, 
there is still a necessity for re-presenting some of the 
influences which form this new outlook and its expression. 

Although modern movements were largely pre-War in 
inception, and poets like Mr. Ezra Pound and Mr. Eliot, 
and bodies like the abortive Imagist combine, were actively 
at work by 1912, the generation which particularly adopted 
and recruited to the prevailing heresies was that which 
had seen the crash of established values everywhere during 
and after the War. The jolt induced a_ philosophical 
syncopation coeval with the economic syncopation which 
was the mechanical result of its impact on the processes 
of the ordinary democrat. The world decomposed. 
Poets naturally put the new, rather dubious wine into new 
bottles. 

At the same time the application of the discoveries of 
psychoanalysis gave a sanction for emphasising the latent 
content of words and their subsidiary associations, and 
even the presentation of complementary ideas apparently 
utterly unconnected with the original poetic concept. 
The same influence is apparent in all the arts, most mani- 
festly perhaps in the literary technique of James Joyce 
and the cinematic technique of the big Russian directors, 
both techniques very generally and unintelligently copied 
and exploited. Poets, particularly romantic poets, have 
always been sensitive of course to the latent association 
of words—it is surely someone’s definition of their distinc- 
tion from prose writers—but modern symbolism is able to 
appeal to an intelligent audience which has been trained 
to feel the latent implications of sounds and expressions. 
Modern poetry was pre-Freudian, but its public is post- 
Freudian. At the same time all this makes modern poems, 
despite the nervous training of the cinema, increasingly 
unintelligible to the ordinary mind which knows what it 
thinks and refuses to dream except gastronomically, or to 
recognise a subconscious except, defensively, as a terror 
of the textbooks. And this is the public. 

The state of mind projected through this new machinery 
was influenced also by a reaction that was not only from 
the collapsed verities and apparently exploded moral 
platitudes of Victorianism, which had been based on a 
now disappearing social and economic framework. These 
necessitated a new ideology, but an additional influence 
was the equally intense reaction from the romantic ideals 
and sentiments of the prevailing poetic fashion. The 
romantic ideal was exploited by the great romantics until 
the second-raters had cheapened into flamboyance the 
highly coloured aspirations and the intensely revolutionary 
ardours of Shelley. Men of sentiment were succeeded by 
women of sentimentality, and the enormous new public of 
the nineteenth century accepted this formerly reprehensible 
enthusiasm as the poetic norm. Wordsworth protested 
with temporary success against ‘‘the degrading thirst 
for outrageous stimulation,’ and the classical attitude 
naturally persisted, as all true traditions must persist, but 
with the prophetic romanticism of Alfred Tennyson suc- 
ceeded by popular deification of the oracular, less spon- 
taneous romanticism of Lord Tennyson of the Island, a 
classically philosophic attitude was on the defensive. 
Protests took many forms. A popular one was an exag- 
gerated simplicity of diction, with a pruning of the stock 
vocabulary of “‘ poetic’”’ words. This finally attracted 
writers such as Rupert Brooke and Masefield, both however 
sentimental romanticists. Another equally obvious protest 
was simply to invert the romantic values and resign into 
a civilised and escapist decadence. Decadence is admirable 
as a gesture, and a consistent pose is, being an extreme 


test of self-discipline, the best substitute for a philosophy. 
But as a tradition decadence is uncreative. . 

It is one of the most obviously insoluble controversies 
of zsthetics how far an artist postulates an audience. It 
is a controversy which fortunately cannot be solved by 
common sense. Otherwise we might say that the poet 
postulates an audience of poets, and those ordinary sensitive 
men who are potential poets. He writes for himself, but 
if he is at all in touch with the cultured intelligence and 
appreciation of his age, he is recognised by a smaller or 
larger body. If he is at once recognised by an enormous 
body, he is probably a symptom and not an individual 
influence. If he is completely unrecognised he may be 
a fool, or a madman, or so unrelated a genius that he must 
be considered by the vulgar mad and by the sympathetic 
lost. For the poet must have some connection with his 
world. The creative genius must have an inner individual 
aloofness and a strictly uninfluenced critical faculty, but 
though this must be possessed in the spirit, in actual life 
contacts must alternate with reclusion. The Elizabethans 
were hard and vital livers: men of the expanding world. 
So were the classicists, in their more regulated generation, 
too Boileau warned young poets to mix intimately with 
society and to be adepts at conversation, if they wished to 
be adepts at verse. Solitude bred conceit, not poetry. 
It was, in recent history, Wordsworth who discovered 
** openings into infinity ’’ in loneliness. Mystics had always 
needed it, but it was the sensitives of the romantic renais- 
sance, and still more their successors, who made exclusive- 
ness fashionable, as it was the nineties who created the 
legend, now vulgarly universal, of physical debility being 
the complement of poetic vitality. 

The problem was a difficult one. For though exclusive- 
ness might be barren, intimate contact with industrial 
democracy seemed suicide. In the eighteenth century the 
poet had his sensitive audience. There were other poets, 
potential patrons with a cultured ideal and a small literary 
following. These were the only people for whom the poet 
could be considered to be writing, because they were almost 
the only people in the country who could read. But with 
the disconcerting arrival of the nineteenth century the 
position was altogether altered. The poet was now, to 
the gratified if slightly inexplicable applause of literary 
historians, emancipated from the patron. But this was 
only an aspect of a social and economic emancipation of 
the whole western world from aristocratic patronage, which 
meant a contemporary widening and lowering of the poet’s 
public. Increased and finally compulsory education meant 
that the poet who was to have any audience beyond a 
small circle must adopt a diction and series of ideas which, 
superficially at least, were easily comprehensible to the 
great and industriously procreative reading public. The 
reading public made the rules, approved what it under- 
stood, and outlawed as worthless or ‘‘ mystical ’’ anything 
it could not easily grasp, whilst poets strove democratically 
and successfully to promote the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Boys cinematically heroicised on burn- 
ing decks, harbour bars quite legitimately moaned and 
light brigades recitatively thundered to the astonished 
applause of audiences who knew what they liked and saw 
that they got it. 

Many poets of this time produced admirable work, 
within their attenuated and imposed limits. But patriotism 
was after all not enough, and there had to be some reaction 
away from it, and from prettiness, towards what had been 
previously known as poetry. With very numerous secessive 
movements this reaction has come about, and has ended 
in the esotericism of much recent work. Of course the 
objection to the mere presentation of ornamented plati- 
tudes always existed. Democracy had to fight for mastery. 
Contemporaneously with the most sugary excesses of the 
fashionable ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering ’’ verses, or later with 
the canonisation of the more laboured morality plays of 
Victoria’s Tennyson, there contrasted the optimistic 
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incoherence of Browning and the individual protests of a 
few others. But the obvious revolt was towards inverted 
platitudes. Posturing and paganism offered a glorious 
escape from arm-chair morals and conventional metrical 
homilies, and revolutionaries worshipped Rossetti, Swin- 
burne and Mr. Oscar Wilde. Luxuriance took the place 
of divine discontent or satisfied tranquillity as_the basic 
poetic state of mind. But a classical conception of tran- 
quillity had to be regained before the reaction was complete. 
Poetry has therefore retreated further from a mechanised, 
democratic world and a pseudo-romantic tradition, into 
a world which, though it is too often circumscribed by a 
library, is at least one of greater tranquillity and intelli- 
gence. Poets withdrew to explore, uncontaminated by 
herd impulses, the impulses of their own minds. They 
feel that they do not exclude the social world and its 
phenomena, which they adopt frequently both as the form 
and content of their productions, but they refuse the 
world’s self-valuation. 

Certainly the retreat is now a necessary and valuable 
one. But it will be difficult to continue indefinitely, and 
many will probably find themselves not in the straight 
and narrow way, but in an unconverted mews. Some of 
the obscurantists have their individual solutions, being 
genuine mystics, and Mr. T. S, Eliot seems to find himself 
fairly satisfied in the formule of established Christianity. 
But as yet these appear to be purely personal solutions, 
and for the others there seems to loom the somewhat 
barren future provided by the possession of a technique 
without a metaphysic. It is time perhaps for a new move. 

The issue is enormously complicated by the fact that a 
new movement—always supposing a social stability allow- 
ing poetry to persist at all that is not mechanical state- 
controlled propaganda—might conceivably develop out of 
the various other groups and traditions whose output is 
not ‘‘ obscure.” For poetic tendencies obey no laws of 
ultimogeniture, with each group conveniently evolving 
from the latest one before it. So that rather than from 
the work of Mr. Auden a new policy might easily develop, 
condensing round some intense personality, from the trickle 
of an older school or far less able poet. The rook-ridden 
Georgians, the twilight sleep-walkers of Ireland, or the 
vitality school, might inspire some individual or group 
to produce the great poetry which would make itself the 
expression of the age. Or alternatively, as has been sug- 
gested, poets may expire of psychic collapse, like native 
tribes at the increase of the same industrial advance, 
unless they conform by producing aggressively proletarian 
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verse from which, as in Shershen’evich and the Russians, 
individual expression has been ruthlessly expurgated. 

This alternative is certainly possible, when so many poets 
find sympathy and intelligent argument for and about 
their work only in the publications and company of 
enthusiastic if drawing-room communists. Moreover the 
revolutionary temperament, which is responsible for so 
much in romantic poetry, naturally looks for association 
with political, as with emotional revolutionaries. There 
is still too a subconscious association of social revolu- 
tion with individual liberty which stimulates poets, as 
people of intense enthusiasm for free expression and of 
unbounded political optimism. If they indulge this 
enthusiasm at the moment however it looks like suicide. 
For poets, as communists properly see, are emotional 
aristocrats, and to become members of a community 
pledged to abolish every manifestation of aristocracy is to 
subscribe to their own suppression. It is a self-denying 
ordinance which communists will approve, economists 
understand and the public barely notice. But to poets, 
qua poets, it should be despair. Fascism is as un- 
unsympathetic. 

The trend of modern poetry, then, should not be towards 
the acceptance of the communist or fascist ideal, if it 
wishes (sappy with the milk of social obligations, it may 
not) to preserve an unsubmerged vitality. But it must be 
towards something of an equal intensity of feeling and 
passion, and of the same religious compulsion of purpose. 
It must accept some orthodox existing religious ideal, or 
communism, or invent a new religion of its own, or perish. 
For withdrawal, and the expression of the intricacies of 
severely introspective convolutions, even in the perfections 
of an appropriate technique, can conveniently go no 
further, except for mystics. 

All problems do not have answers, since none of the 
really important questions in life are propounded by 
schoolmasters. Anything may happen. But it does 
appear as if some new condensation of opinion and feel- 
ing, centring or not round a particular individual, must 
provide the reconnection of real poetry with a wider 
audience than it at present possesses. The unintelligent 
public is now left far enough behind to be no danger to 
anybody. It is the privilege and (these phrases are so. 
delightful) the duty of the intelligent public to discover 
the new movement when it comes. 

From some indications it is already on the way. Many 


voices will shout, but from different directions, that it is 
here. 


CREATIVE TYPOGRAPHY 


Publishers of the finely produced books have, for the 
most part, been compelled to fill their new catalogues with 
less costly items; it is not that the cult of the beautiful 
book is under a cloud, but that the booklover’s purse 
is in the waste-paper basket. There remains a large section 
of the reading public keenly aware of the pleasures of good 
traditional typography ; on the other hand, how many 
authors are aware of the possibilities of creative typography ? 
And yet, in this age of competition, the author is ill-advised 
who derides one of the few possible developments which 
may keep print a synonym for power. Quite possibly 
the author, driven by the competition of television, will 
gradually be forced to turn into a specialist, instead of 
being able to get away with his title when he is only a 
disappointed man trying to fill the void of existence with 
the clatter of a typewriter. 

‘** But,” scandalised conventionalists will howl, “‘ setting 
type is a craft, while writing is an art; how can a craft be 
the concern of an artist ?”’ 

Theoretically, all that we wish to show to the conven- 
tionalists is that typography may be art. 

The majority of contemporary star typographers are 
content with reading the material which the author gives 
them and finding a formula for presentation ; it is simply 
an affair of matching shade with shade, and that we will 
admit is a matter of craftsmanship, pure and complicated. 


by Oswell Blakeston 


But does the unimaginativeness of to-day prevent the book 
from becoming a greater thing ? Sometimes we might 
remember how Cocteau pointed out that every work ot 
art is a full stop, and that the art-form is living only if it 
allows possibilities of new making and does not enforce 
restrictions of repetition. 

Actually a man like Herbert Jones does assert by his 
work that written material has in it, as inherent counter- 
part of the statement, creative lay-out, which must be 
the exact presentation on paper of the final page format. 
Jones has found a projection, a first phrase of dialogue as 
it were, given by each line of copy, which calls for his 
artistic response ; each individual piece of writing flashes 
responses for creative arrangement. He never overlays 
ornament to hide meaning ; he catches nuanee by writing 
out detail with comprehensive emphasis, and_ bringing 
the completeness of the experience, which lies in the act 
of reading, to the imaginative impulse of the author. 

This naturally is no criticism of the typographer, who 
is a genuine and sincere craftsman; indeed how many 
writers are more than craftsmen ? But we want to show 
that the artist typographer is no myth, that typography 
can be spontaneous making, that page arrangement 
need not be based on precedent, although it can and 


should carry through new channels the power of proved 
tradition. 


THE PROFESSOR EXPLAINS 
Herbert Read 


as seen by Coia 
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HERBERT READ 


Herbert Read's article Obscurity in Poetry 
appeared in The Bookman, October 1933 
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No. 58, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 


This is one of the most beautiful houses in 
London, and one of the very few works we possess 
of Inigo Jones, the first Palladian architect in 
England, and builder of the Banqueting House 
in Whitehall and the Queen’s House at Green- 
wich. 

In 1834, when he was twenty-two years old, John 
Forster, the biographer of Charles Dickens, took 
rooms here, which were for many years to be a 
centre for the littérateurs of the day. This was 
the residence of Mr. Tulkinghorn in ‘‘ Bleak 
House.”’ 
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Objections ? There are hundreds. Perhaps the first 
protest of the conventionalists is sure to be that the typo- 
grapher cannot make the founts of type at his disposal, 
that he cannot twist the cylinders of his machine accord- 
ing to whim or dream. Which sounds like sense; yet 
quick acceptance is too glib. While written copy develops 
and changes, founts of type and machines are equally in 
process of evolution; extension of mechanical presenta- 
tion is on a parallel track of time with the growth of 
written thought; although inevitably the typographic 
medium must have the limitations which makes it a 
medium. 

The dynamics of to-morrow will make the artist typo- 
grapher and the author one person. It is no use being 
misled by the experiments of Cummings, who merely 
wishes to assure himself that no future editor will mis- 
translate his meaning as Shakespeare has been mistrans- 
lated ; or by the pranks of Appolinaire, who certainly 
gave his printer instructions to do novel things to his 
words, yet never cared if the letters which were being 
strangely dispersed were Nicholas Cochin or Plantin. 
Neither must we confuse the author-typographer with 
those simple people who love their stories to be set without 
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capital letters, when capitals were simply invented for 
convenience and dropped for inconvenience. Neither 
must we confuse the author-typographer with those people 
who turn words upside down to shock the conventionalists, 
because his mission will be to impart the swiftest impact to 
his meaning. 

The revolution in the world of letters will probably be 
introduced through the newspapers, where it is so obvious 
that the setting could tell two-thirds of the story. Any- 
one, without the slightest acquaintance with typography, 
simply by looking at letters which are dark and letters 
which are grey, at letters which are thick and letters which 
are thin, can imagine how the journalist-typographer 
could tell his news justly and concisely. By simply alter- 
ing his types and his lay-out the journalist-typographer 
could bring to statements, intellectual assertion, dialectic 
opposition, depth of emotion, control of emotive urgency, 
psychological comment, etc. 

One last warning. Creative typography does not mean 
expensive production ; a book cannot be really modern 
unless it is cheap, and those publishers who announce 
books of to-morrow at high prices are not being up-to-date 
but rather precious. 


A Short Story 
CHARLOTTE BENNET 


HILE the Mannys were coming into the world— 

—which they did fast enough for ten years, as 

if each one were afraid of being the last—Charlotte 

Bennett was their constant attendant. Monthly nurses 

came and went, usually with the feeling that they were 
glad to be gone, but Charlotte Bennett remained. 

Charlotte Bennett came out of the Fens. She had 
agreed to come as nurse before the first baby Manny 
came, but she did not mention the time of her train. 
She brought only a bundle, and the oddest little face 
that could be imagined. No one cared to look at her 
twice ; she was plainness itself. 

When little Colin was two, Charlotte Bennett told 
him her story about the eel. She had already told her 
story in the kitchen, and now she told it to Colin in the 
nursery. 

“There was once a large eel,”’ she began, and then 
she explained to Colin that the story was as true as 
Scripture. Colin went fast asleep, but she still went 
on telling him, not the story, but about her home. 
She lived, she said, by the side of a road that went on 
for ever, without one coming to an end at all. She 
was sure there was no end to that road. Fortunately 
for her getting to the Mannys, there was a railway station 
about three miles from her village. 

On each side of the road there was a dyke, as deep, 
her father had told her, as the road was long, and in 
one of the dykes there lived a large eel. It was said 
to come out at night to eat the little children if they 
weren’t properly put to bed or taught to say their 
prayers. 

No one, except the children, took the least notice ot 
Charlotte Bennett. Mrs. Manny disliked her quick, 
birdlike manner and the tone of her voice, and Mr 
Manny thought she was flat-chested and stupid. But 
the children loved her. 

The last baby that came was in the greatest hurry 
to be born, in a greater hurry than any baby should be. 
It thought perhaps that there was a chance of its being 
a sort of twin, if it came so close to the other. It was 
named Emma. 
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The children were always about Charlotte. They 
clung to her in every direction, and yet somehow or 
other they never teased or fretted her, and if the children 
were very troublesome, she would tell them the story 
about the eel. 

Charlotte Bennett was always in the nursery and yet 
she seemed often in the kitchen too, and often Mrs. 
Manny thought her voice came from both rooms at 
once. Mrs. Manny complained to her husband that 
Charlotte did nothing well, and that she would be always 
letting something go that ought to be attended to. 
“‘ She is a great gossip too,” Mrs. Manny used to remark, 
“for I am always hearing her voice talking.” 

The little Mannys were sometimes ill, as all children 
will be, yet they grew finely under Charlotte’s care, 
though she never seemed to do much for them, but they 
were always about her, like chicken round a hen. 

Charlotte looked like that, though she never got 
flustered or excited, and in times of disaster—as when 
Colin fell into the dining-room fire—she did just the 
right thing, as though nothing out of the way had 
happened. 

Mr. Manny, who farmed a little of his own land, was 
a friendly enough father with his children, although he 
went in constant fear of them, believing that at any 
moment, even before they could crawl, they might turn 
on the tap of the great rain-water tank in his back- 
yard, or set the house on fire by putting every news- 
paper they could lay their hands on up the nursery 
chimney. When Colin was born, Mr. Manny shook his 
head gloomily, and hoped that Charlotte would be 
careful not to allow him any celluloid toys to play with. 

Mrs. Manny, a large, cumbersome woman, who was 
like a heavy, slow-moving cat, and could be just as 
spiteful if she were put out, believed that the children 
would be sure one day or other to dirty, with their 
hands or noses or elsewhere, her cosy corners. She had 
no less than five of these cosy corners in her drawing- 
room, which she had made with silk satin and cushions 
at considerable expense. And when her family began 
to grow, and to her great consolation stopped coming, 
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she observed to her husband that Charlotte had better 
depart, and a nurse sent for who could teach the children 
that cosy corners were made to read Keble’s “ Christian 
Year ”’ in, whereas all Charlotte ever did was to tell the 
story—that was more pagan than Christian—of the Eel. 

Charlotte knew well enough that her master and 
mistress were always talking of sending her off, but she 
never heeded what she heard, and she would sit in the 
nursery—sewing, for she always found time for that, 
while she was being dismissed below-stairs. 

But while all other servants might come and go, 
Charlotte Bennett at the house of Squire Manny of 
Borrow Hall, remained. 

Though Charlotte seemed of no importance to any- 
one, and Mrs. Manny was always telling her that any 
nurse would be as good as she for the children, yet 
perhaps as small a matter as Charlotte was did make a 
difference to the home. 

A little thing of no consequence may be as great for 
good as for evil. 

A curious and unnatural thought may be allowed a 
lodgment in the human heart, and that thought may 
grow and become the solace and delight of a lifetime, 
and a refuge in death. 

At Christmas time gifts are given, and though the 
servants do not usually give the master a present, yet 
at the very first Christmas after Charlotte’s arrival, she 
sent into the dining-room, tied up in at least seven 
pieces of paper, a stone bottle of the best ink, addressed 
to the Master. 

Often a present is not as acceptable as the giver 
intends it to be, and certainly Mr. Manny was consider- 
ably embarrassed by this bottle of ink, although it was 
Stephens’s blue-black of the best quality. But there it 
was, amongst the pipes and cigarette boxes, standing 
newly unpacked, next to a bottle of brandy. 

The trouble was that he must say “ thank you” to 
Charlotte, and with a scarcely concealed grimace, he 
supposed he ought to go out and find her. 
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Mr. Manny kept the ink in his study cupboard and 
always found the bottles—for each Christmas the same 
gift was given—surprisingly easy to open. And when, 
as happened pretty often, his silver inkstand was empty, 
there would be Charlotte’s bottle, that he had only to 
take out of his cupboard, to fill his inkpot with. 

Can we tell—and by “ we ”’ I mean each little and big 
family the world over—what, or who it is, that brings 
an ugly devil of doubt, melancholy and despair, to 
trouble our doors ? And who can tell, either, who it is 
that brings the loving-kindness and the peace that we 
sometimes enjoy, into our habitations ? 

Mr. Manny had no doubt at all as to that, for he 
supposed that the respectability of himself, and the 
superiority of his family and household over those of a 
like estate and nature did the fancy trick. 

When Mr. Manny wrote a cheque to invest a part of 
his large balance that had accumulated at the Bank, 
he supposed that it was his own care and forethought 
that made this extra provision for his seven children. 
Mrs. Manny, too, had her opinions about the good 
fortune that their house, though with the expense of a 
large family, was having. She supposed that a drawing- 
room so tastefully arranged, with an edition of the most 
proper poets, placed in each corner, accounted for all 
the good they had... . 

No one ever thought of Charlotte Bennett exactly 
as a woman. She wore such queer old-fashioned 
clothes, and was so able, at the least mention of it, to 
do any work that was asked of her, even lowering her- 
self—as tall Miss Price, the governess, said—to sit on 
the head of Mr. Manny’s horse when it fell down in 
the road and began to struggle. When she was out 
with the younger children and met Mr. Manny, and he 
asked how Emma's cut leg was doing, Charlotte would 
bid Emma come near and hold up her leg, and she 
would begin to take off the bandage, until Mr. Manny 
would move away and leave her to do it up again. Mr. 
Manny would think no more of Charlotte until he found 
his inkpot empty, and as he filled it he would blush, 
hoping that she would not repeat the gift the next Christ- 
mas—which she always did—so that he would have 
to thank her again. . . . 

The Mannys grew up ; the boys were gone from home. 
The elder girl married a clergyman, and the three 
remaining daughters lived at home. 

Charlotte Bennett, when there was no longer any 
need for her, departed of her own will, though no farther 
than a little boy could throw a cricket-ball. 

She took the little village shop, where spying through 
the windows between the flowers, she was always on the 
lookout for the Mannys to go by. 

“We can never get rid of Charlotte,” Mrs. Manny 
used to say, for Charlotte Bennett would shut her shop 
whenever she chose and visit the kitchen of Borrow Hall. 

The little land that Mr. Manny farmed for his own 
pleasure was always a source of anxiety to him. There 
was nothing that the creatures he owned would not do 
to torment him. Something was always happening. 
Flies would leave maggots in his sheep, and in no one 
else’s. If any cow fell into a ditch, it was Mr. Manny’s. 
And if a horse was likely to die of the colic, his was the 
one. When the news came to him, by the cowman or 
shepherd, of any such trouble, he used to ask, though he 
never knew exactly why he did so, “ Is Charlotte Bennett 
in the kitchen? I think I hear her voice ? ” 
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‘Of course you do,’’ Mrs. Manny would reply. 

It was Charlotte who told the men how to fasten the 
rope to the cow, Mercy, to pull her out of the ditch, so 
that her neck was not broken, as Mr. Manny was first 
told. Only when the cow was safe, she hindered the 
men from their work by telling them about the 
ecl ! 

Even when a horse died, Charlotte, in the kitchen, 
had so much to say, so it was related to the master, who 
began to think that so much said in the matter made 
the loss easier to bear. And also, while Mrs. Manny 
came to complain that Charlotte’s voice prevented her 
from reading the “ Christian Year’’ to Emma—who 
wished she were prevented—Mr. Manny looked into 
his accounts and decided to send his steward, Mr. Well- 
done, to buy a young horse at the next fair. ‘‘ For as 
you tell me, Charlotte said in the kitchen,” he observed, 
“ that the horse that died was very old.” 

Charlotte Bennett was in middle life when she came 
to the Mannys, and when she took the shop she was 
become an old woman. One Friday evening in March, 
when a storm-cloud went over and left a little heap of 
hailstones neatly piled, like manna, by Mr. Manny’s 
water-tank, that gentleman received the report that 
his cow, Daisy, that had just had a calf, was seriously 
ill. 

Mr. Manny at once asked: ‘Is Charlotte in the 
kitchen ? ” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Manny; ‘I can read in peace 
now in the drawing-room, for Charlotte is too ill to 
come out.” 

Daisy recovered, but when Monday came—the very 
day that Charlotte told the doctor that she would tell 
the story of the eel to her Saviour in Heaven—Charlotte 
Bennett died. 

Mrs. Manny ordered a large wreath, and the young 
ladies made an imitation eel that they put amongst 
the flowers, to the great terror of Mrs. Titball, the post- 
mistress, who thought it was the Devil. 

Though, of course, to lose an old servant made even 
Mrs. Manny sigh a little, for she too was not as young 
as she used to be, and she read Browning that evening, 
yet neither she nor her husband seemed to think the loss 
agreat one. There would be now no pension to pay, and 
the queer, old, warble-like voice would no more disturb 
the ladies’ reading. 

How easily and contentedly the weeks and months 
pass for the dead, only the dead can tell! For the 
living they are different ; content only dwells secure 
when consciousness is gone, and the months and days 
brought troubles with them to Borrow Hall, as well as 
to other places. 

Money has a way of coming unexpectedly, and of 
going in the same unexpected fashion. After Charlotte 
died, Mr. Manny’s money began to vanish. He hardly 
knew how, so that a decent young man from the Bank 
called one day, with a note from the Manager, advising 
Mr. Manny that he was very much overdrawn. Mr. 
Manny sold out some Consols to meet the demand. He 
called two of the servants into the study to sign their 
names as witnesses. As a rule, in the past, Charlotte 
Bennett had been one of his witnesses. And, when 
she had come, it always had happened that what he 
took out of one pocket came back into the other. 

This time, while the maids were in the room, Mr. 
Manny who always disliked the servants to watch what 
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he did, hurriedly dipped his pen into the inkpot. The 
pot was empty. Mr. Manny was annoyed. He went 
to the cupboard and took out the stone bottle that 
Charlotte had given him the year before she died, and 
tipped it up over his silver inkpot. No ink came ; the 
stone bottle was as empty as the other. 

Mr. Manny swore. All the time Charlotte Bennett 
had been in the house, and even while she kept the little 
shop, Mr. Manny had never uttered an oath. He swore 
again, louder. 

A little ruffling of the temper may do good to a man, 
but when the temper is really roused, ill things may be 
expected to happen. Mr. Manny was naturally a man 
of a solitary brooding nature, to whom calamity would 
cling, if only for the pleasure of seing how badly 
Mr. Manny took his troubles. 

The sudden disasters that overtook Job had a 
hidden kindness in their completeness. Satan was not 
allowed to do things by halves. Messenger after 
messenger ran in. Nothing was left. But, with Mr. 
Manny, troubles came slowly. They began only with 
the want of a little ink, but, soon after, a merchant to 
whom Mr. Manny had sold his corn, went bankrupt. 
That money was gone. Then the pigs, that Mr. Manny 
did not know even existed, took the fever. 

Those were sordid, ill-bred troubles. 
grander ones to come. 

His eldest son married an expensive young woman. 
Mr. Manny hated her, because of her pride. She was 
the daughter of a baronet. All his womenfolk wished 
to dress as Elsa dressed. 

Also his own health showed signs of breaking up, and 
now there was no one to tell him what he ought to do. 
In past days, when he had a cold that he feared might 
affect his lungs, Mr. Manny would ask: “‘ Is Charlotte 
Bennett in the kitchen ?”’ and he would send a polite 
message to her by the housemaid, to ask what he had 
better do for his cold. Always what Charlotte Bennett 
recommended had been effectual, but in a day or two, 
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“He stood and watched the water run”’ 
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like the healed lepers, he would blow his nose and 
forget all about her. 

Once Mr. Manny began to sell his investments, his 
income of course became less, but hearing that money 
could be had so easily by merely writing a letter to a 
London broker, Mrs. Manny thought she would enlarge 
and redecorate her drawing-room. Now there was real 
trouble indoors, but Mrs. Manny had her way; the 
house was enlarged, and Mr. Manny had to call in more 
witnesses to enable him to take more money from his 
capital. 

Most of the water that the Mannys used—for the 
village supply would often dry up—was from a large 
iron tank that was filled from the house roof. The tank 
stood in the backyard. 

A dry May came, and Mr. Manny was busy writing 
a letter to his broker about another investment that 
he wished to sell, when his housemaid knocked at his 
door and informed him that the large tank was leaking. 

Without thinking what he said, he asked, as he signed 
his name to his letter: ‘‘ Is Charlotte Bennett in the 
kitchen 

“No, sir,” the girl replied. 

Mr. Manny put his letter aside, took his soft felt hat 
from its peg in the hall, and went out into the yard to 
see what had happened. 

One of the tank rivets had rotted away, and the water 
was flowing out in a pretty stream. No one seemed to 
care ; the gardener had just said: ‘ Tell the master ” 
—that was all. Had Charlotte been in the kitchen, 
Mr. Manny knew there would have been no leak. 

He stood there in his own yard and watched the water 
run; it went away merrily down the stable drain. 
That was how his money was going, but he could not 


watch his money go with the same contentment that he 
could watch that little river. 
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Time went by, and still Mr. Manny stood by the tank. 

A curious and new kind of happiness came to Mr. 
Manny as he stood there. As a child who amuses him- 
self with the law of gravitation when he casts his toy 
out of the nursery window, so Mr. Manny watched the 
water flow. 

But his own backyard was not the best place in the 
world to practise a new contentment ; he thought he 
might choose a better. 

Mr. Manny, forgetting that tea-time was come, left 
the tank, without giving any orders for the leak to be 
stopped, and walked into the village, going down the 
back drive from his home, that was near the walnut tree. 

A soft summer wind blew, and the joyful laughter of 
the children who had said good-bye to chilblains and 
colds for many months to come, gave Mr. Manny 
the feeling that he ought to have remembered some- 
thing. 

Wishing to find the same contentment, though in a 
more sheltered spot, that he had when he watched the 
water flow from his tank, Mr. Manny stepped through 
the churchyard gate, and after wandering this way and 
that without knowing what he had come there to do, 
he came to Charlotte Bennett’s grave that was under 
the churchyard wall. 

Mr. Manny rested there. 

He thought he washed Kis hands in the deep waters 
of time, for the hours moved so softly away. 

The stars came out and he was still there. In the 
churchyard yew a nightingale sang. In all his life long, 
Mr. Manny had never known such blessed feelings. A 
spirit seemed to be near to him, who put all his cares 
far behind him, telling him that they belonged only to 
the folly of life. 

Mr. Manny knelt beside the grave, and whispered 
softly: ‘‘ Are you in the kitchen, Charlotte ? ”’ 


Affairs 


This Generation Question 


“In a dynamic era like the present, those who are young enough and fresh 
enough in mind to grasp the significance of contemporary phenomena bear 
witness toa common consciousness that marks them off from the living dead ” 


DEMAND for the rejuvenation of our political 

and economic ideas is heard on every side. It 
cuts right across parties. Mr. Walter Elliot, for 
instance, is earning golden opinions simply because, 
although a member of the Cabinet of “ old crocks,” as 
some juniors disrespectfully call it, he has the courage 
to explore new country. Not indeed that his new 
experiments in the matter of home development are 
comparable with the American “ revolution,” but at 
last, so you hear it said, here is a Cabinet Minister who 
shapes like a leader. Lord Rothermere’s latest “‘ stunt ”’ 
is itself a disingenuous attempt to overtake the stream. 
The New Britain movement is another sign of the times. 
(But there is always a danger that this cry for younger 
leaders and fresh minds may be confused with the 
spurious youth crusades. Mr. A. J. Cummings, who 
has recently been castigating the younger generation 
in the columns of the News-Chronicle—charging them 
with flabbiness—failed to make the necessary distinc- 
tion between leadership of persons, whatsoever their 
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age, who have mentally left the nineteenth century 
behind them, and the spirits and drive of irresponsible 
youth which, very desirable though they may be, need 
to be combined with the judgment that can only come 
from a certain maturity.) 

The feet of the young man may, as Mr. A. J. Cum- 
mings says, be just shuffling along when they should be 
planted firmly in the faces of their elders. Or having 
grown up into a world which, after a spell of mass- 
murder, has settled down to be a prey to chronic fear 
and insecurity, they may be merely suffering from our 
mal de siécle— cold feet.”” But anyway, what does 
it matter? For these pre-War and War-babies, which 
under the heading “‘ younger generation’ provide un- 


. failing copy for the newspapers, have only reached the 


“hungry sheep ”’ age. Their forte is necessarily follow- 
ship, in shirts black, red, green or grey. Where are the 
leaders? The young men and women born in that 


hectic decade before 1914 cannot surely be blamed for 
the nerveless, tradition-bound character of much of 
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Macaulay’s House, Campden Hill 


At Holly Lodge, Campden Hill, on December 28th, 
1859, died Thomas Babington, Lord Macaulay, 
the essayist, orator and historian. When, after 
having been raised to the peerage, he went to 
reside at Holly Lodge, he desired to have a list 
of the parochial charities, and a seat in the 
parish church. Although confined to the house 
by asthma during the winter, he was very 
regular in his attendance during the summer. 
A few days before he died he said: ‘‘... 1 
am not an exclusive, but of all Christian com- 
munions | consider the Church of England to be 
the best.’’—Thornbury’s ‘‘ London.”’ 
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our public—and particularly political—life to-day. 
Are not we forgetting that experience of life, knowledge 
of the world in terms of time and space, is the first 
essential qualification for any responsible position ? 
The opportunities of that younger generation—in the 
twenties or early thirties—to acquire such experience 
are inevitably restricted. A Pitt is per forza a century 
plant. The under-thirty head master of a public school 
is still in the nature of an experiment. Both Mr. Eden 
and Mr. Oliver Stanley, with their special family connec- 
tions, and also Mr. Walter Elliot, belong to the earlier, 
“ the lost generation.” 

Is not this war-generation, to which Mr. Cummings 
himself belongs, the culprit of the present fecklessness ? 
True, the flower of the men who should be guiding the 
destinies of England in this third decade of the twentieth 
century lie buried in Flanders, in Gallipoli or in the 
regions of Mesopotamia. But what of the survivors— 
men who had reached adult stature in Edwardian days, 
but whose mental outlook was necessarily transformed 
beyond the ken of their immediate elders by their fate 
as sacrificial victims of the “ international anarchy ” ? 
Are they pulling their weight to-day, these “men on 
leave from death,” as they are described by a leading 
representative of the French organisation of Anciens 
Combattants ? Are they fulfilling their responsibilities ? 
If not, it is these men, then, more than the old fogies 
now occupying the foremost positions in the state, who 
will have sealed the doom of youth. 

Yes, there 7s a generation question. Some of us think 
that it is the crucial question of the age. Not that the 
under forty-fives, say, boast any ductile gland of wisdom. 
Only that in a dynamic era like the present, those who 
are young enough and fresh enough in mind to grasp the 
significance of contemporary phenomena bear witness 
to a common consciousness, a kinship of the spirit that 
marks them off from the living dead. 

In this country Sir Oswald Mosley, before he went 
after false gods, gave expression in Parliament to the 
sentiments of the inarticulate millions, sick of party, 
impatient of musty shibboleths, whether conservative 
or socialist. Until the other day he was the only 
political paladin to speak for ‘‘ those on leave from 
death.” 

In the recent debate on the Resolution advocating an 
international air force, Mr. Vyvyan Adams, a young 
Conservative, had the courage to challenge the whole 
theory of international anarchy, to which the National 
Government still obstinately adheres. Denying the 
charge that such a force is ‘‘ Utopian,” and in any case 
must await a ‘“‘ change of heart,’’ he declared—and the 
result of Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s broadcast referendum 
on the question, “‘ Isolation or the Collective Security 
system?” bears out his contention : 


“Tam convinced that His Majesty’s Government, and 


indeed the Governments of other countries of the world, 
simply do not realise to what a large extent that change 
of heart has come about already. The Governments of 
the world do not seem to understand that, now that 
the surface of the world is contracted through our own 
mechanical inventions—aeroplanes, wireless, television 
and so on—there is not a single Englishman, Japanese, 
Russian or German in a thousand who wishes against 
any individual foreigner any violence whatsoever. War 
and its preparations are kept alive by nationally-minded 
politicians of the various states of the world and by 
various sections of the press which are the organs that 
foster fear... .” 
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I hope I shall not be hailed as a fascist if I echo Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s declaration that “the real political 
division of the past decade has not been a division of 
parties but a division of generations.” If you get the 
proper distance away from Parliament and the parties, 
you have to admit the truth of the observation. 

And abroad, what do we see? In the United States 
a President openly professing scorn for the “‘ so-called 
statesmen’ who have bungled the peace (Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation Banquet, December 28th), and 
speaking in the name of the ninety per cent. of the total 
population of the world that means peace; slaying the 
dragons of his own country like any St. George, with the 
assistance of men of affairs, professors and political 
campaigners whose average age is thirty-seven. In 
Soviet Russia, in Germany and in Italy, whatever we 
may think of their methods and purpose, at least it is 
the same “ war-generation ’’—fulfilling its ‘“‘ revolu- 
tionary ” destiny. Only in France and in Great Britain 
have these old soldiers just faded away. Tradition has 
been too strong for them. They might, in the first 
post-War years, have cast themselves for the réle of 
heroes and made a reality of Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge. 
Instead they chose, one and all, to fall back upon the 
soft pillows of social conformity and political respecta- 
bility. “‘ Good-bye to all that ” was the characteristic 
watchword. The passive, not the active voice. And 
similarly in France: ‘‘ Les Boches payeront,” a phrase 
which, though it acquired an unsavoury colouring from 
French Nationalists, was originally no more than a 
typical Gallic shrug. 

To-day in France there is a profound sense of oppor- 
tunities missed. Not only are the Young Radicals and 
the Jeunesses Patriotes rampant against la gérontocratie, 
which is indeed a French speciality. More significant is 
the gradual muster of the younger thinkers around the 
group L’Ordre Nouveau, outside party, which claims to 
stand for the “revolution we need” (la révolution 
necessaire), in the place of the aberrations of Moscow 
and Berlin. In a recent number of its monthly review, 
L’Ordre Nouveau published an Open Letter to Hitler 
which revealed a rare understanding of the spiritual agony 
that has called forth the German revolution, and referred 
to the futility of National Socialist Germany negotiating 
in Paris with those same representatives of official France 
with whom there had been deadlock in Geneva. : 

Official France and official Britain to-day indeed 
speak a dead language. But everywhere there is a new 
spiritual language, revolutionary in the best sense of the 
term, which is that of the generation that suffered in 
its own flesh and bones the shattering experience of the 
War. Not only revolutionary but uncommunicable. 
And that is the reason for England’s relapse. The 
MacDonalds, the Simons, the Hendersons, in the nature 
of things, know nothing of the spiritual anguish of the 
War-seared. 

This generation question is important, above all, in 
Germany. Those of my readers who have not done so 
should read the full text of the address given by Captain 
Rohm, Chief of Staff of the Storm Troops, to the 
members of the Diplomatic Corps and representatives 
of the Foreign Press in Berlin on December 7th last. 
(Published in Vélkerbund, December 15th.) It is a 


soldier’s profession of faith, as the poles removed 
from militarism such as is still cherished by German 
Nationalists of the older generation. 
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“The doctrine of life, National Socialism, was born 
in the trenches of the Great War,” he reminds us. The 
soldiers on both sides came to see that they were just 
involuntary tools in the hands of “ politicians, and the 
moral or material supporters of ideas or interests that 
use the sword to attain their objects.” Hence the revolt 
of the War-generation, latent everywhere but leading 
to positive achievement only in Russia, in Italy and in 
Germany. 

There is surely still hope of establishing peaceful rela- 
tions with the new Germany when one of its most 
respected leaders can say : 
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“* Political, social and economic conceptions which 
resulted in or could not prevent the entire world from 
breaking into flames, or people who had no personal 
hatred towards one another, from killing each other in 
millions, or millions of innocent women and children and 
old people from dying of starvation—such conceptions, 
after their incorrectness was so crushingly demonstrated, 
cannot in future regulate the relations of the peoples 
and nations.” 


It is for the non-German world to smash the cage of 
those “ political, social and economic conceptions ”’ if 
the dynamic force of “‘ youth” in every country is to 
be preserved as a vehicle of life, and not harnessed to 
the machinery of Death. 


M. JULES FLORENTIN 


The famous French poison gas expert, and Sub-Director 
of the Paris Municipal Laboratory, takes the layman 


Behind the Next Gas Cloud 


5 ies Great War of 1914-18 made us acquainted 

with the horrible effects of gases on the battle- 
field. Since then scientific knowledge has continued 
to advance, and other gases, stronger and more effective 
than before, have been discovered in the laboratories 
of many countries. They are of a kind against which 
we can imagine no defence. It is beyond doubt that 
any future war on a large scale will be more dangerous 
for non-combatants, such as old people, women and 
children, than for the soldiers themselves. Aeroplanes 
and gases, which played only a secondary part in the 
last war, will be the leading factors in the next. 

These gases may be divided into five principal classes, 
according to their characteristics. 

The first class comprises what are called tear gases. 
They attack the mucous membrane of the eye, cause 
sharp pain and the shedding of tears, and temporarily 
deprive the victim of sight. Bromide of benzyl] is the 
characteristic element of these gases. The French 
police used them as far back as 1912 to render dangerous 
criminals hors de combat. Since then the police in various 
countries, and especially in America, have adopted this 
for occasional use as a method of dispersing mobs. 
Gases of this class are comparatively harmless, as they 
do not cause any permanent injury to the organs, and 
this is why the army used them only at the beginning 
of the Great War. Later they were given up. 

The gases of the second class are called sternutatory. 
They attack the mucous membranes of the nasal 
passages and cause violent sneezing. They are made 
from cyanide of diphenylarsin and came into use towards 
the end of the War. 

Very much worse than these are the suffocating gases 
which attack the lungs and the organs of respiration in 
general. There is for instance phosgene, which smells 
like chocolate and, in spite of its instantaneous effect, 
leaves hardly any visible trace. Very little direct use 
was made of them during the War, but they were often 
effective when discharged from bursting shells. I 
remember investigating the case of several soldiers who 
were found dead in the Argonnes. We discovered that 
they were killed by carbonic oxide gas from German 
shells which had exploded not far away. 


The poison gases that affect the nervous system 
are also very dangerous. Their principal element is 
cyanhydric acid, a very small quantity of which is 
sufficient to cause death. 

Carbonic oxide killed many men during the War. We 
are reminded of its effectiveness every day in newspaper 
paragraphs, which tell us of people killed in their sleep by 
gas from defective stoves. These gases poison the blood. 

The worst of all however are the vesicating or blister- 
ing gases. The typical gas of this group is yperite, 
which was used for the first time by the Germans at 
Ypres in 1917. The soldiers called it mustard gas on 
account of its odour. Yperite, like most gases used in 
military operations, is a liquid which evaporates and 
disperses when it comes in contact with the air. It 
easily goes through clothing and attacks all the mucous 
membranes. It also causes large blisters on the skin. 
At first the victim feels no sensation of burning, as the 
full effect does not show itself tor several hours. Yperite 
destroys cellular tissue, finds its way into the lungs, 
larynx and eyes, and causes the victim to die in great 
agony. Gases of this type will no doubt be those most 
frequently employed in great wars of the future, if such 
there are to be. Yperite caused greater mortality than 
any other gas during the Great War. The first gas 
attack made by the Germans, in 1915, was carried out 
with chlorine and caused about 4,000 casualties, but its 
effectiveness was due to the fact that the Allies were not 
prepared for it and had neither masks nor oxygen 
apparatus. In the course of the War this figure was 
largely exceeded by yperite, though it did not work 
such execution on any single occasion. During some 
months, hundreds of thousands of men on both sides 
were put out of action by yperite. Those who escaped 
death were doomed to suffer for the rest of their lives 
from this terrible gas. 

The United States now have a new gas, called lewisite, 
which has even more horrible effects than yperite. It 
also belongs to the blistering class. 

New discoveries are being made by chemists from 
time to time, but the miraculous gas by means of which 
a single aeroplane can destroy the population of a great 
city belongs only, to the realm of imagination. There 
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is no such thing as a gas many times as effective as those 
already known, and calling for the use of only one 
milligram per cubic metre instead of one hundred 
milligrams. Moreover these figures apply only to 
enclosed spaces. Much larger quantities would be 
required in the open air. During the War it was 
estimated that ten tons of gas per square kilometre would 
be needed to produce a layer fatal to all living things 
within its radius. Nowadays, though we have more 
effective gases, we should still need five tons per square 
kilometre under favourable conditions—that is to say, 
assuming that the bomb drops in the right spot. In 
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my opinion, an affective gas bombardment of such cities 
as London, Paris or New York would require several 
hundred aeroplanes, and such a number, even flying at 
night and very high, could not approach a great city 
without being seen. With anti-aircraft guns and the 
defending planes against them, very few of the attack- 
ing aircraft would be able to reach their objective. 

It must not be forgotten however that poison gases 
may be turned to the benefit of civilisation. Some of 
them would be very effective against parasites, locusts 
and other destructive creatures. But that is another 
story. 


MAX REINHARDT, 


the most famous of European producers, who may be visiting this country for the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, sees in the growth of dramatic festivals 


FROM my earliest youth 

to the present time, 
my life has been one of 
unsparing work for the 
one thing that is to man- 
kind more than life itself, 
more beautiful, more real— 
and yet further removed 
from realit y—more 
fantastic and yet more 
true; for that wooer of 
laughter and tears, for 
that incomparable and 
unique experience — the 
theatre. 

Since those afternoons spent in the gallery of the 
Bourg Theatre, Vienna, with my young friends who, 
like myself, had a passion for the stage (nowhere perhaps, 
and at no time, has a theatre been so beloved by youth 
as the Bourg in the opening years of this century), 
through all my days as an actor at Salzburg and Vienna, 
during my acting years in Berlin, I was slowly nourish- 
ing the desire to become a producer. When I was an 
actor, naturalism was the fashion. It was the period of 
artistic revolution when great writers were beginning 
to discover that, in contradiction to the sentimental 
dream of the preceding epoch, sincerity and simplicity 
are elements of paramount importance in the theatre. 
The naturalistic plays of Gerhardt Hauptmann and 
Ibsen were at the height of their fame. Everyone swore 
fidelity to them. But this excessive devotion to un- 
compromising realism brought to the theatre an 
atmosphere of exaggerated naturalism, robbing it of 
all fantasy, and for my part I found it insupportable. 
It was then I realised that the theatre’s mission is not 
to wear itself out in the representation of a foolish 
aristocracy and a working class distinguished for its 
brawn rather than its brains, nor to seek its effects 
simply through the medium of realism, as was then the 
fashion. I asked something more from the theatre— 
more richness, more splendour, more of its familiar zest, 
and I decided that I would set about achieving the 
transformation. 


Max Reinhardt 


New Life for the Theatre 


Since then I have worked hard. I have had my 
share of success and I can look back at a series of 
accomplishments. Even to-day I know no greater 
pleasure than to be present at the rehearsal of a play 
that I am producing, for the hundredth time, and to see 
an actor read a new shade of meaning into his part. 
I feel this joy whenever I am in a theatre, whether 
seated in the manager’s office or at my producer’s desk, 
in the dim pit on a first night when the audience roars 
its enthusiasm, or when I am the solitary spectator at 
a rehearsal. 


For me, the importance of the theatre has never 
diminished. 

Why is it, then, that so many people say that the 
twentieth century is witnessing the decline of the 
theatre, and that soon it will be in its last throes ? 

What is wrong with the theatre? Are its troubles 
serious? Are they of grave import? What can we do 
to fight them? Has the theatre a future, and if so 
what truth is there in these prophecies of distress ? 

First of all, there is the cinema. Its prophets main- 
tain that it is killing the theatre. I do not believe it. 
It is true that the cinema has brought much that is new 
to the world of art-—-that it has done big things; it has 
filled its canvas with whole worlds and peoples; there 
is only one thing it cannot do. It cannot replace the 
theatre. Let me declare in all sincerity and with a full 
knowledge of my responsibility, that in my decided 
opinion no mechanical contrivance can substitute the 
mystic bond that links the great actor with his audience 
during a play. 

The theatre does not stop at making its actors play 
their parts well or ill. The impenetrable and eternal 
mysticism of the theatre starts at the point where the 
cinema leaves off. The cinema star can never experience 
those moments of ecstasy that enable the stage player 
to rise to his greatest heights; the moments when he 
feels that his performance is sweeping hundreds of 
spectators with him, that the crowds seated below him 
in the auditorium are spiritually soaring with him, 
holding their breath, on the wings of fantasy. 

That is the feeling that enables the actor on the stage 
to excel himself, to approach nearer and nearer to the 
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pinnacles of 
supreme inspira- 
tion. It can 
never be ex- 
perienced by the 
cinema artist, 
be he never so 
accomplished, 
playing before 
a camera to 
an imaginary 
public. 

And so the 
cinema is not a 
deadly rival to 
the theatre. It 
is not so despite 
the economic 
crisis which is 
sapping the 
strength of the 
theatre as it is 
of every other 
department of 
life. It would be 
foolish, however, 
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Ground-pian of the “* Faust | ’’ Setting on the Revolving Stage at the Deutches Theatre 
(Sketch by Machinery Inspector R. Dworsky) 


night to grip the 
attentions 
men whose days 
were filled with 
a thousand 
troubles, with 
startling changes 
and dramatic 
surprises. It is 
every day  be- 
coming harder to 
divert the pub- 
lic’s attention 
from reality to 
fantasy, from the 
problems of daily 
life to the sub- 
lime and eternal 
problems pro- 
pounded on the 
stage. 

This is an in- 
disputable fact ; 
and the only 
way for the 
theatre to meet 


not to admit 
that the crisis 
is hitting the 
theatre manager, and that it is making the com- 
petition of the cinema more serious than it would 
otherwise be. 

But in my opinion the trouble is only transitory and 
cannot harm the theatre fundamentally. Theatrical 
enterprise will have to change in character, a change 
that is already being accomplished. I shall later show 
the direction it is taking. 

But I will speak first of a more serious malady. Of 
a thing that menaces the life of the theatre far more 
seriously than the economic crisis or competition from 
the cinema. I refer to the fact that good dramatists 
are becoming more and more rare. It is becoming 
progressively harder to discover plays that are worth 
producing. 

I do not mean that there are no contemporary writers 
whose works rouse a producer’s enthusiasm, but it is 
undeniably becoming more of a problem to make 
discoveries and unearth valuable finds. Why is this? 
The economic crisis again has something to do with it. 
The theatre does not always feed its disciples. But 
there is also an immense revolution of outlook that 
is responsible for the present situation. It is true 
that the modern successful dramatist finds it harder 
to make a fortune than he would have done twenty 
years ago. But that alone is not enough to make 
those who feel themselves inspired cease from writing. 

The fact is—and here we have the most serious of 
the complaints attacking the theatre—that life has 
become too dramatic for the stage to keep pace 
with it. 

After the War, in the period of great social revolu- 
tions, the theatre had to fight a harder battle each 
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the exceptional 
competition 
arising from the 
problems of life, from the cinema and from the scarcity 
of good writers, is to counter it with exceptional 
methods. 

These exceptional methods are theatrical festivals. 
I am perfectly convinced that the near future will see 
a great revival of this type of dramatic enterprise. 
I foresee for it the progress and success that has attended 
the festivals I launched myself some ten years ago at 
Salzburg. Every argument speaks in favour of such 
a development. 

Do not let me hear it said that we have not suffi- 
cient suitable plays. Looking back at history we see 
that great artists frequently executed plays, sculp- 
tures and frescoes to order. Apart from the obvious 
examples of Shakespeare and Moliére, there are the 
great men of the Renaissance, Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo. And so it is not impossible that the 
development of theatrical festivals will stimulate the 
writing of plays, and so discover the great new writers 
of our time. 

Similarly the audiences at such festivals are far more 
ready to applaud great emotions, conceived on a higher 
plane than normal experience, than are those of theatres 
in large towns surrounded by the eddies and whirlpools 
of daily life. 

The surroundings, the proximity to nature, the fact 
that one attends in the avowed intention of escaping 
temporarily from petty preoccupations, all create a 
favourable atmosphere for the festival play and make 
the audience more ready to applaud it. 

And so I think that the theatre may well be on the 
eve of a renaissance, which will be brought about in 
large part by means of theatrical festivals. 
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OUTSIDE THE GATE 


An Easter Mystery Play 


by Ina Kitson Clark 


° The Legend of Kartaphilos (Chronicles of St. Alban’s Abbey) : 
“‘ Tradition says that Kartaphilos, the doorkeeper of the Judgment Hall, in the service of Pontius 


Pilate, struck our Lord as he led Him forth, saying : ‘ Get on faster, Jesus.’ 


Whereupon the Man 


of Sorrows replied: ‘I am going; but thou shalt tarry till I come.’” 


CHARACTERS 


KARTAPHILOS, a Jew, doorkeeper to Pontius Pilate (dressed 
as Jewish peasant). 

MirtAM, a Jewish woman, wife of KARTAPHILOs (dressed 
as Jewish peasant). 

Pustius, a Roman soldier (spear in one hand; brown 
shield, on which winged thunderbolt is drawn in white 
or gold, on other arm. Helmet without crest. Body 
armour. Brown blanket hanging behind, fastened in 
front. Short tunic with short sleeves. Bare legs; 
sandals). 


Srmon, a Jew (dressed as Jewish peasant). 
REBECCA, a Jewess (dressed as Jewish peasant). 


DaNnieL and SaRA, REBEcCA’s children (dressed as Jewish 
peasants). 


(Jewish peasants to-day are dressed as they were 
two thousand years ago.) 


SIsTER FaitH, a Red Cross Nurse. 
Joun Dunn, a soldier in the Allied Forces, 1918. 
CRowpDs AND Cuorus if desired. 
SCENE: Outside the Golden Gate of Jerusalem. 
_ Tre: Part I—Palm 
aa II—Good Friday ; Our Lord’s 
, III—Easter Day | Ministry. 
» IV—Easter Day, 1918. 


If the Play is acted in church, a four-foot high platform 
about twelve feet square should be erected. This can be 
made so that it can be removed and replaced during the 
intervals between the services of the church. The front 
should be covered with black and also the handrail at the 
back (to protect the actors), and a black screen or curtain 
on each side of the stage at the back should mask the exits. 

Exits should be arranged R. and L. at the back of the 
sides, with steps or slanting board or a combination of both. 
The platform should be covered with a dust-coloured cloth 
to deaden the sound of footsteps. No scenery is necessary ; 
no furniture, except something to sit on. (Preferably an 
overturned pillar, its end towards the front.) A 1,000- 
candle-power focus floodlight with red screen should be 
fixed above the audience, high enough not to illumine 
pillars, walls, etc., when focused on the stage; it should 
illumine all the actors from head to foot. The church 
electrician should be consulted as to connection with exist- 
ing wires. The cost for two performances would be about 
£4 for electric lamp, and £4 for platform (if hired). 

The spotlight would be put on instead of raising curtain, 
and darkness should fall instead of curtain. While the 
congregation are entering, ordinary lights should be on, 
and after the darkness falls on the Fourth Act, the lights 
of the chancel should spring up. All other lights should 
be extinguished some time before the spotlight comes on. 
Organ music or singing out of the darkness is very effective. 

If a stage in a hall or theatre is used, the backcloth should 
resemble a rough wall. If a crowd is desired, the choruses 
could be sung on the stage. 

It is desirable that Jerusalem should be imagined to be 
on one side of the stage, and the way to the open country 
on the other. Hosannas, music, singing, the noise of the 
crowd should come from Jerusalem. This might be R. or L. 
according to the convenience of the church or hall where 


the play is staged; therefore, in stage directions, J. for 
the side of the stage towards Jerusalem, and O. for outside 
Jerusalem, are used instead of R. and L. The overturned 
pillar is placed J. 


PART I 
PALM SUNDAY 


All lights off. A suitable organ solo 
played in darkness, changing to hymn, 
“* All Glory, Laud and Honour.” Shouts 
of ‘‘ Hosanna!” and the murmur of a 
crowd. If three verses are sung, at the 
second verse PUBLIUS marches on, turns 
every now and then to listen to shouts from 
J. He walks diagonally across from 
Exit J. to front stage O., and back again. 
MririaM hastens up from O. 

Miriam: PUBLIUS) 

Soldier! am I too late ? Has the King passed ? 

PuBLius: (pointing J. with his spear) 

A crowd but now goes through the Golden 

Gates. 

(raising her hands in ecstasy, looking J.) 

Lift up your heads, ye gates! Be ye lift up, 

So that the King of Glory may come in! 

Pusiius: Who is the King of Glory ? Who is he 

That would claim Kingship, riding on an ass ? 
(He marches again to O. front of stage and 
stands, looking out over audience.) 

(proudly) 

Jesus of Nazareth, of David’s line. 

(Sounds of louder ‘‘ Hosannas !}’’) 

But I must hasten: see, the Saviour speaks— 
(Hurries to J. but is met by KARTAPHILOS, 
who pushes her back. She strives’ with 
KARTAPHILOS, who keeps hold of her hand 
and pulls her to front of stage.) 

O stay me not, Kartaphilos! I’ve been 

Thy faithful wife, and served thee many a year. 

Why wilt thou exile me without the gate 

Now, when our Lord to Zion has returned ? 

Peace! such rebellious words might lose my 

place 

As doorkeeper to Pilate. Of a truth 

*Tis a good place—two coats I get a year, 

Plenty of food ; my wallet is well lined 

With silver pieces. Solid men are glad 

To do me service, knowing that I hold 

The door that leads to Pilate’s judgment seat. 

I care not what you hold. Our Lord has said 

Blessed are those who lose their goods for Him. 

Fool! do you think because this Jesus comes, 

Calls himself King, and brings a motley crowd 

(pointing J.) 

Of beggars, cripples, blind, and deaf and dumb, 

Women and fishermen—that such as I 

Should join them. Look at them (pointing) and 

think of me 

An officer in Czsar’s Judgment Hall! 

(turns sharply at word Cesar’) 

Who speaks of Cesar ? 

I, who have the right, 

Being his loyal subject ; being, too, 

In Pilate’s house an officer of weight. 


MIRIAM : 


MIRIAM : 


KARTA. : 


MIRIAM : 


KARTA. ! 


KARTA. : 
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PUBLIUs : 
KARTA. : 
MIRIAM : 


KaRTA. : 


PUBLIUS : 


MIRIAM: 


PUBLIUS: 


MIRIAM : 


PUBLIUS: 


MIRIAM: 


SIMON : 


PuBLIUs : 


MIRIAM : 


KARTA. : 
SIMON : 


KARTA. : 


In Pilate’s house ! 
Aye, I’m his doorkeeper—— 

In Pilate’s house !—who might be doorkeeper 

In the Lord’s house, the Lord of Israel ! 

(to MIRIAM) 

Peace, woman! (To Pusiius) Heed her not, 
her mind’s unhinged. (He tries to pull 
MrriaM O.) 

(to Mrr1AM) 

Come home with me and hold thy foolish tongue. 

(touching MIRIAM with his spear) 

Nay, I would hear her—naught that she can say 

Will hurt great Cesar. (To Miriam) Who is 
Israel’s Lord ? 

The Lord of Hosts! Did you not see but now, 

The Son of God ride in to victory ? 

A man passed by, riding upon an ass, 

Preceded by a rabble strewing palms. 

And saw you not His countenance, that shone 

Like unto Moses when he left the Mount ? 

Nay, for I watched the merry little foal 

Tripping beside the ass on which He rode. 

(to KARTAPHILOS) 

Behold ! The King comes riding on an ass. 

Kartaphilos, hast thou then quite forgot 

The Prophecies ? (To Pus.ius) If thou hadst 
raised thine eyes 

Thou wouldst have His felt peace flood all thy 
heart. 

(PuBsLius shakes himself and looks out over 
audience.) 
(SIMON enters from O. and stands listening.) 

For all men find in this great Son of Man 

A covert from the tempest of the soul. 

Rivers of healing in the world’s hard way, 

A great rock standing in a weary land. 

Who quotes the Scripture? I have come from 
far 

To do some business in Jerusalem. 

I heard our people had no part in Zion— 

That strangers had devoured our heritage— 

So it is honey in my mouth to meet 

Outside her gates our precious Scripture words. 

Words! Well, if words content you, you shall 
hear 

Plenty of words wherever Jews are met. 

I’m sick of all your Sabbaths and observance ! 

You live in memories of bygone days, 

And prophecies of better days to come. 

We Romans have the present. 

(He marches smartly off Exit J.) 

(to Simon) 

Sir, if you come from far, you have not heard 

How a great prophet out of Nazareth, 

Born of the House of David, has come up 

Even to-day unto Jerusalem. 

King of the Jews—but King in such a sort 

That never Jew has dreamed on. King of 
Peace ! 

His lightest touch is healing. He has brought 

Light to blind eyes, and made the deaf to hear, 

Raised up the dead, and made the crippled 
whole. 

The meek He has exalted, and the poor 

Are His companions. (Shouts from within) 

They acclaim Him now 

With loud Hosannas. (She kneels down) Hus- 
band, let me go 

To worship Him, for He has set my feet 

Upon the way that to His Kingdom leads. 

You shall not go! 

My friend, what meanest thou ? 
Surely if to our patient race is born 
The King long looked for out of David’s line, 
You should make haste to worship. 

See you, Sir, 
I am a doorkeeper in Pilate’s house, 
Great Czsar’s Governor. It ill beseems 
That I should let my wife follow the man 


MIRIAM: 


REBECCA : 


SARA: 
DANIEL : 


SARA: 


SIMON : 


KARTA. : 


KARTA. : 


PUBLIUS: 


KARTA. : 


PUBLIUs : 


KARTA. : 


PUBLIUS: 


KARTA. : 


PUBLIUS: 
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Who bids the motley rabble call Him Lord. 
Who follows Him cannot be Cezsar’s friend ! 
(getting up and stepping to front of stage) 
Nay, if you will constrain me, I can still 
In spirit and in heart approach my Lord, 
And see His smile, and hear His blessed words. 
(Enter Repecca. Sheuts of Hosanna !’’) 
In Him has all God’s glory been revealed ; 
That is not spoiled by being here or there. 
(after going round stage looking into darkness for 
way to Jerusalem) 
Hail, friends! Where is the Lord ? 
the way 
That we may pay Him homage. 
(DANIEL and Sara enter from O. and stand 
on each side of REBECCA) 
If ’tis true 
That they have crowned Jesus of Nazareth, 
For He’s our Friend and very dear to us. 
Aye, not long since He set me on His knee. 
And put His hands in blessing on my head. 
I’m glad He’s King— 
—I’m very glad He’s King. 
(Shouts of ‘‘ Hosanna!” They hear the 
shouts, and REBECCA and children exeunt J.) 
In very truth it is our precious Lord, 
The Saviour we have waited. 
(To KaRTAPHILOS) Come, my friend, 
Be not a laggard. (Simon moves J.) 
I'll not come ;_ but you (gives her a push) 
(To Miriam) Go, if you will. 
(MIRIAM, waiting no second bidding, follows 
after SIMON into the city. 
Re-enter Pusiius J. and takes the same 
diagonal course as before. He stands aside 
and lets M1R1AM pass) 
(to 
My mind is troubled. If it be Messiah 
Long promised—if it be—why, you my friend 
Were wise to hasten too, and make your peace. 
(laughing) 
I make my peace! I—citizen of Rome— 
Bow to a Jewish King ! 
You call Him King ? 
What matter if he be? Rome gathers all. 
If I’m a Roman that’s enough for me. 
But I’m a Jew, and if in very truth—— 
(from the front of the stage) F 
My friend, content thee with the goods thou 
hast. 
The doorkeeper to Pilate has good wage. 
Aye! and my wife is Jesus’ follower ; 
What He can give, she’d have ; so, either way, 
If He is all, or naught, I still am safe. 
(He turns O. and says loudly and cheerfully 
over his shoulder) 
Farewell! My business for the day is done, 
I will go home and wait for her report, 
And on the morrow hear at Pilate’s house 
Whether these happenings have reached his ear. 
Farewell! and be not troubled by this King ; 
The Romans are the lords of all the earth— 
This man may sway the minds and hearts of 
men— 
What harm, while unto Cesar they must give 
Tribute of wealth, their body’s worship, all 
That matters in the world. Be of good cheer, 
The kingdoms of the world are Czsar’s own ; 
Let this mad fellow stir his little crowd, 
A ripple round the rock of Rome’s estate. 
You cannot serve two masters ; leave this Jew ! 
With Rome you're safe, if unto her you’re true. 


Show us 


(KARTAPHILOS goes towards O. SOLDIER 
marches towards J. Shouts of ‘ All Glory, 
Laud and Honour”? or other joyful music 
Hosannas,”’ etc.) 

(Spotlight out, or curtain down) 
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MIRIAM: Did you not see but now 
The Son of God ride in to victory ? 
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MIRIAM : 
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MIRIAM : 


PuBLIUS: 


MIRIAM: 


PUBLIUS : 


MIRIAM: 


PuBLIUS : 
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PART II 


GOOD FRIDAY 


A red screen in front of spotlight before it 
ts lit, or curtain rises, sad music: ‘‘O 
come and mourn with me awhile.” 

MIRIAM comes from the city, moaning, and 
crouches on the bench, covering her head with 
her mantle. Enter Pusttius, looking O. and 
J. as tf afraid. At his approach she raises 
her pale, agonised face. 


(when he has got to front of stage) 
Friend, of your pity, tell me, is He dead ? 
(turning suddenly when she speaks) 
What meanest thou? Is who dead ? 
My dear Lord 


(crossly) 

Nay, how should J know whom thou callest 
Lord ! 

Jesus of Nazareth. Say! 

(looking closer at her) 

I know you now! The doorkeeper’s mad wife. 

Tell me, O soldier! Was Christ crucified ? 

Aye, He was crucified—the jealous Jews 

Would have it so. My duty keeps me here, 

But you can go and see if He is dead. 

(Points with spear to J.) 

(rises and takes two or three steps towards J. then 
returns) 

I cannot bear to go! The crowd is dense, 

And cruel things are said about my Lord. 

Evil is very present. It would seem 

That as the Lord grows weaker, Satan’s hosts 

Crowd in, triumphant, over fallen man (turns 
from him) 

And yet, O Lord, dear Lord, all is not lost! 

And yet the shame, the bitter, cruel shame ! 

Dear Lord, dear Lord, I cannot bear your 

shame ! 

(She kneels against stone, covering her face) 
Why, woman, for this Jew do you still weep ? 
He was too weak to seize the crown He claimed ; 
Was only King by Pilate’s bitter jest. 

(raising her head) 

Nay, He was crowned King of our hearts and 
souls. 

Forget Him, foolish one, and get you home ! 

Prepare Kartaphilos a savoury meal, 

He’ll soon forgive you, and you'll soon forget 

Jesus of Nazareth 


Is He dead ? 


None can forget 
Who ever saw Him! When He passed this 
way, 
If you had met one look of His dear eyes 
You would have known there is no Lord but He. 
I should be angry at your foolish words, 
But that this earthquake has unhinged us all 
(he looks O. and J.) 
The City is bewitched. A darkness fell 
At noonday. Even here, outside the gate, 
It seemed to me that strange shapes hurried 
ast. 
The scent of Death hangs heavy, and the chill 
Of some cold breath grips at my bones. 
(He shudders) 
But see! (pointing with his spear) the sky is 
clearer. Hurry home! 
(He watches as MiR1aM sinks back on the 
bench) 
Forget! Forget! How could I e’er forget ? 
Better this agony than to forget. 
(Covers her head with her mantle. 
KARTAPHILOS from city) 
(relieved) 
Here is Kartaphilos. 
your wife, 
For she is worn with weeping. Take her home. 


Enter 


(To KARTAPHILOS) See to 
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Her fancied King is dying on the cross (pointing 
with spear J.) 

You were a fool to let her follow Him. 
marches off to front of stage O.) 

Aye! She persuaded me against my will (put- 
ting his arm kindly round M1rtam’s shoulder). 

(To Miriam) Come home with me! We will for- 
get this man 

And all thy foolish zeal, which surely now 

Thou dost repent ! 

(shakes him off, getting to her feet) 

Whereof should I repent ? 

A great light shines! I know it is the sun. 

And so our Lord shone on a darkened world. 

Whoever saw Him knows He is our Lord. 

Did I not see Him in the court of Pilate— 

A common malefactor without friends ? 

All his acquaintance then did stand far off. 

(turning round) 

And you, Kartaphilos, did you demand 

Why He had led astray your foolish wife ? 

I—I—I—er 

(jestingly) 

Speak out! Or we shall think 

You were dumbfounded by the Jewish King. 

(putting her hand on KaRTAPHILOS’s shoulder 
and speaking kindly) 

Perchance, Kartaphilos, when thou didst see 

Our Saviour all alone, thou didst repent ? 

(shaking her off) 


(He 


Wherefore should J repent? I mocked at 
Him ! 

Cried ‘‘ Faster, Jesus!’’ spurned Him with 
my rod 


(turning from him) 

OLord! dear Lord! And I was far from Thee ! 
(She hides her face) 

And what said He? I hear He bandied words 

With Pilate. Had he no retort for you ? 

He said (turning to MIRIAM and taking her arm 
gently) But, Miriam, I’ll take thee home, 
And we’ll forget all that this fellow said. 

(shaking him off) 

I could not even if I would. I go 

To kneel beside His cross. I can’t atone 

For all the shame we Jews have put on Him. 

But I would not, for all your triumph, change 

This, my dark hour. 

Well, make your choice, 

I'll have no part with this mad Jesus— 

There is nochoice! I'll find His cross and weep, 

And if I die, I only die with Him. 

For, oh, my Lord is dead! My Lord is dead ! 
(She kneels by pillar, hides her face, and 
weeps) 

*Tis strange how He bewitches these poor folk ! 
(Pointing with spear to MIRIAM) 

What did He say to you ? 

Nothing of note 

He shamed you, or you would repeat His words. 

(hesitating) 

*Twas not His words—I care not for His words ! 

For they were foolish words . . . 

Well, out with them ! 

He bade me tarry—till He came... 

(laughing) well ! 

If you await His coming, you'll live long! 

But, as he spoke, He looked—Nay, it is naught ! 

I am Rome’s servant ; there is naught to fear ! 


Naught! You have chosen Rome, and chosen 
well. 

Aye, chosen well! And yet—my God !—He 
looked— 


And nevermore shall I forget His eyes. 
And—and—what meant He! 

Earthquakes and eclipse 
Unseat the mind! Heed not His empty words ! 
Come to the guard-house, get a stoup of wine, 
And wash away His memory— 
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(slowly) ... IfIcan! 
Of course you can. A Roman has no fears ! 
And you’re a Roman. 

(boastfully) Aye, I’m a Roman still 

And this poor fool (pointing to Miriam) has 

chosen a dead Jew. 

(Fearfully) But—He looked at me—and, oh, 

what meant He ? 

“‘Tarry until I come ’’—what meant he ?— 

Come, come, forget Him! Both of us have need 
Of cheerful wine to wash out this day’s work. 

(Exeunt together, J. 

Enter Simon from city, walking slowly with 
bent head. MURIAM rouses, jumps up when 
he gets to front of stage and takes him by 
the arm) 

Simon, you followed Him! Say, is He dead ? 
Aye, woe is me! I watched until I heard 
His last sad cry, and saw His head droop down, 
His limbs relax, and knew His soul was dead. 
Nay, they could kill His body, not His soul— 

At least His long, long agony is o’er... . 

But whither shall I go? O Lord! dear Lord ! 
Pray that Kartaphilos forgive thy fault. 

It had been better hadst thou heeded him. 

Though I have loved this Jesus, He has failed. 
He cannot fail! But, thou, what doest thou ? 

My business I completed yesterday, 

I go home richer far than when I came, 

Richer in money; but in hope how poor ! 


Nay, be not poor in hope! This bitter hour 
Is not the end 


I saw Him coming out 
From Pilate, bleeding from the cruel crown, 
Of thorns they wove ; robed in the scarlet gown 
Wherewith they mocked Him—and I saw the 
cross 
They laid on Him, so heavy that He fell. 
I toiled behind Him up to Calvary 
I saw them nail Him up. I still believed 
A voice from Heaven would thunder from the 
clouds, 
“‘ This is My Son,” and blast the impious men— 
For verily God looked out of His eyes, 
Too pitiful for human eyes to meet— 
But He is dead ; and hope has died with Him ; 
And I go forth out of this haunted town, 
Where guilty earth is spewing up her dead, 
And a gross darkness covers every one. 
Jesus has failed, and guilty things have power. 
And yet, so lately you believed in Him ! 
I thought I knew Him as the Son of God ; 
For never man could speak as this Man spoke. 
Yet He has failed ; has very greatly failed ; 
So that the whole world quakes to see His death. 
Farewell ; and yet no Jew for evermore 
Shall ever fare well, for our hope is dead ! 
(Exit O. 
REBECCA and hey CHILDREN enter from the 
town, weeping) 
(comes to the front of the stage and holds out her 
arms) 
Dear Lord! dear Lord! 
weep. 
Mother, He is not dead ! 
dead ! 
Weep not, dear Mother, for He is not dead. 
Come, sister, seek Him! For He is not dead ! 
(seeing Miriam) 
You still are here ! 
man 
Has kept to the right side. 
Alack, alack ! 
They’ve killed our good friend. He is dead! 
He’s dead ! 
We'll never see Him more. 
We shall, we shall ! 
He said He’d come again. He never fails ! 


In truth the angels 


In truth He is not 


’Tis well that your good 


(Turns away) 
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He’s dead! He’s dead! 

(raising her head) Nay, “ yet a little while,” 

He said. 

: He’s dead, and now there is no sense in that, 
Little or long, no while brings back dead men. 
(rising) 

I'll go and watch beside His cross, until 
I understand what means that “‘ Little while.”’ 
(Exit J.) 

Poor soul! Grief has washed out 

her wits. 

Nay, Mother, she is right. He is not dead. 

He never failed us! He must know our pain |! 

He will come back to comfort us again. 

(Exeunt O.) 


Darkness or Curtain 


PART III 
EASTER MORNING 


Joyful music in darkness. Easter hymn 
heard off stage, before curtain rises, or 
Spotlight without shade is turned on. 
PuBLius enters from J. 


(stretching his arms) 
The sun rose gloriously. In all my limbs 
There’s fuller life to-day. I am not one 
Who’s glad without a reason. Yet I’m glad, 
And have no reason, save that the sun shines. 
(He walks as usual to front of stage O.) 

(Enter Mir1aM from J.) 
(exultantly, coming to front of stage) 
The Lord is risen ! 
(turning round) I know not what you mean. 
But three days hence I saw you wan and sad, 
Beaten with grief; and now you come again 
With face as radiant as this morning’s sun. 


You have forgotten Jesus. That is well. 
Said I not Christ is risen ? 

Who is Christ ? 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

But He is dead. 


Nay, He has conquered death. He is alive | 
Before the sun was up I went to weep 
Beside His sepulchre, and as I went, 
I met a joyful crowd who’d seen the Lord— 
Had seen His empty tomb ! 
Your words are wild ! 
Publius, you close your ears ! 
plain. 
The Lord is risen ; even now He’s here. 
There is no death—we live beside our Lord ! 
(PuBLius marches off J.) 
(Enter Stmon from O.) 
(coming to front of stage) Hail, Miriam, hail ! 
The Lord is risen to-day ! 


My words are 


Christ lives! He’s conquered death, and risen 
again ! 

The Lord be thanked! And yet—I saw Him 
die—— 


His tomb is empty, and His blessed Self, 
Glowing with life, has risen from the grave. 
Jesus has conquered death for evermore. 
But, Simon, you had gone! Did Christ Himself 
Give you the news ? 

I was not worthy that. 
I left you here, not meaning to return, 
Wrapped in the mantle of my dull despair. 
But hope would not be stifled, and would say— 
Against all reason—that the Christ still lived. 
So, I turned back again, hoping to find 
That day a dreadful dream; fearing—nay, 

sure— 

That I could only find Christ crucified, 
And now, rebuking all my unbelief, 
You meet me with this joyful mystery, 
Were we deceived ? Did Jesus never die ? 
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He died. Our Lord went through that agony, 
It was our Lord they buried, cold.and still, 
Down to the grave He went, like other men. 
But He has conquered death; He is alive,— 
Is with us, and will never leave us more ! 
Rejoice, dear friend, for Christ is risen indeed ! 
Ah! Iam shamed that I had doubted Him ! 
For who, that saw and heard Him could have 
doubts ? 

Christ, I have sinned against Thee in my fears—! 

(Hides his face) 

Come, let us worship! ’Tis no time for tears. 

For Christ is risen! Christ is risen to-day ! 
(Re-enter Pustius from J. who marches to 
his old station front O.) 

(Enter REBECCA and CHILDREN from QO.) 

Rebecca, Christ is risen! He is here; 

Many of those He loved have talked with Him. 

Death has been slain. (She kisses and embraces 

all three) 

(amazed) I scarce can understand—— 

(jumping up and down) 

O Mother! Christ is risen ! 

(taking REBEcca’s arm) He’s alive! 

O Mother! You must never weep again ! 

For Christ is risen! Christ is risen to-day ! 
(They all embrace and go off J., singing 
Easter hymn, which bursts out again off-stage. 
MrriaM goes last; before she leaves stage 
Pusttius calls loudly) 

Miriam! Are you the followers of Christ ? 

(coming back) In truth we are! 

I thought you loved your King, 

Yet when He made His joyful entry here 

You did not look so glad. 

Our Christ is risen ! 

What mean you by those words ? 

That He has won ! 

That death has lost its sting; is swallowed up 

In victory ! 

But, Miriam, well I know 

Both death and victory ; and well I know 

(He turns from Miriam and looks on ground) 

That when a man receives his mortal wound, 

There’s no returning. And no victory 

Wakes updead men. They lie with staring eyes, 

And though the victory be won by them, 

The bravest of them cannot find a voice. 

To claim their laurels 
(‘‘ Alleluia! Christ is risen!” sung off the 
stage. MutrtaM looks longingly off and is 
running off when KARTAPHILOS enters J. 
Pusiius and see him. MIRIAM 
turns and moves towards him) 

(to KARTAPHILOS) : 

Husband! Come with me 

To greet the risen Lord ! 

(spurning her outstretched hand) 

Woman, go hence ! 

I have no part in thee, no part in Christ. 

Henceforward I shall have no part in Zion. 

Where goest thou? Does Pilate drive thee 

forth ? 

Nay, there is no constraint. I choose to go. 
(Off-stage, ‘Alleluia! Alleluia! Christ the 
Lord is risen to-day ’’) 

Nay, husband, stay with me! The Lord is 

risen ! 

Go, fool, I need thee not! Go waste thyself 

In foolish worship of a buried man. 

1 go to greet my Lord. Come, husband, come |! 
(She takes his hand) 

I grieve to leave thee; yet I may not wait. 

I tell thee I’ve no part with you or Christ ! 

(dropping his hand) 

You’d break my heart, (if I had any room 

For private grief), but Christ is risen to-day |! 

What though, my love and service all forgot, 

Like a used garment you dispense with me— 
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And ask not if I starve or beg my bread— 
I have no grief, but only love for thee, 
And for all men. For Christ is risen to-day ! 
(Off-stage : 
“‘ Christ the Lord is risen to-day, 
Our triumphant holy day.’’) 
(MIRIAM turns towards KARTAPHILOS with a 
gesture of farewell, and exit J., joining in 
hymn) 
Come, friend, you are a Jew ; go with your wife, 
And join these other Jews in singing hymns. 
(sombrely) 
I have no part in Christ. 
(He moves to front of stage gloomily looking 
over audience) 
Do you repent ? 
Does not your part in Rome suffice for you ? 
I have no part in Rome. See, staff and scrip, 
(showing them) 
I leave this cursed place. 
And Pilate’s hall 
Without a door-keeper ? 
Yes, Publius, 
Those fearful eyes are there. The eyes of Christ 
Watch me and haunt me. I'll not tarry here 
To wait His coming! I'll venture forth, 
To lose those memories in other lands. 


: Better remain in Roman service here. 


You Jews for ever chase that which is not, 
And fight with shadows for unreal gains— 
Rome does not change, her prizes are secure, 
Put down your scrip and staff, and serve her 
here. 
Nay, Publius, I cannot choose but tell 
That which I have not told even to myself. 
He, in Whom you and I have got no part— 
He, Whom my wife and those poor fools adore— 
He will see kings and emperors pass away. 
Even proud Rome will crumble at His feet. 
And I must watch until He comes again 
To judge the world in awful majesty. 
I shall be door-keeper at that Great Court ; 
Outside the gate! Outside for evermore ! 
Kartaphilos, this madness touches you ! 
There’s nothing in it! 
(Burst of loud singing. KARTAPHILOS puts 
his fingers in his ears and exitO. Pwustius 
turns and looks J.) 
There’s nothing in it. (More singing) 
Yet I’d go and see. (Looks J.) 
(Resolutely turning O.) My duty keeps me here 
outside the gate... . 
What should a Roman have to do with Zion ? 
Not ours her lamentations or her joys ! 
Yet I would see this wonder— 
(Moves a step backwards and then turns) 
Nay, not so! 
Though Christ be risen, it is mine to wait 
Here where Rome set me just outside the gate. 


Curtain or Darkness 


PART IV 
SUNRISE ON EASTER DAY, 1918 
LicHTs As IN I anp II 


(Enter BritisH SOLDIER, member of the 
Allied Forces, walking towards Jerusalem. 
Easter hymns are heard off-stage at intervals) 


(Standing still to look about him, stretches his arms 
and draws in long breaths) 
Surely the sunshine is brighter than usual, and 
the air is fresher. 
(Enter SISTER FaitH, coming from the same 
direction) 
Good morning, Sister Faith. 
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Good morning, John. Does not the world seem 
full of Easter Joy ? 
Easter! Is it Easter Sunday? Won’t the folks 


at home be having a good old time to-morrow ? 


(dreamily looking back along the road) Along 
this road, nearly two thousand years ago, the 
Lord rode on His way into Jerusalem, the 
multitude shouting ‘‘ Hosanna ! ” and spread- 
ing palms before Him. 

That was Palm Sunday, wasn’t it? When I 
was a kid we always wore sprigs of palm on 
Palm Sunday. Real palm; _pussy-willow, 
you know ; not this kind 

(scarcely heeding him) And by this road the 
people came to hear the joyful news that 
Christ had risen and had opened the Gates 
of Heaven. ; 

I’m not much of a chap for that sort of thing. 
I'd like to meet my pals again who’ve “‘ gone 
West,” but I won’t worry about Heaven. 

You needn’t worry about Heaven, since Christ 
opened its doors on that first Easter morning. 
Is it not wonderful to spend Easter Day in 
the Holy Spirit itself ? I’m going to church 
now. Do come with me, John! You can 
hear the Easter hymns. 

Thank you kindly, Sister, but it’s not in my 
line. 

Death is in everyone’s line; and to-day we 
celebrate Christ’s victory over death. 

I’ve seen too much of death; and the poor 
chaps who get killed don’t seem to care much 
about victory. 

(KARTAPHILOS enters O., dressed as before, 
more bent, his beard longer and whiter) 


Look, Sister, at that funny old blighter! What 
is he after ? 
(Hymns off the stage sound louder) 
He is listening to the Easter Hymn. How eager 


and old and weary he looks! (Turns back to 
SOLDIER) But, John, do come with me! 
You will find lots of other soldiers there. 

No, Sister, I’d rather not. 

Why not, John ? 

Well, you were so good to me when I was sick 
that I’d like to please you—but I’m not 
religious. I’m just a soldier, and it takes me 
all my time to serve my country. 

(Suddenly—Si1stER and SOLDIER start and turn 
to him in surprise) 

Soldier! you're right to render unto Cesar 

That which is his! Serve him! Yea, die for 
him ! 

But let none put their fetters on your soul ; 

That lives for Christ alone. 

(Angrily) Shut up! Look here, Sister, I can’t 
stand being jawed at by this old Guy Fawkes. 
I’m off. (Starts away from Jerusalem) 

(Holding his arm) Come with me, John! You 
may never again be in Jerusalem on Easter 
Day. Do come! 

Go, soldier! Once long since I had my chance. 

A woman tried to lead me; I refused. 

I thought Rome's service better than my Lord’s. 

I could imagine no one save proud Rome 

Dispensing power, and place, and wealth, and 
fame. 

I saw her fall, and many an Empire since. 

Go, soldier, while you can! Go, bend your 
knee 

Before the Christ whose Kingdom outlives all. 


It’s none of your business, Methuselah! And 
if you think I’m going to believe that you’ve 
been going since Roman days—why, tell us 
another ! 

Believe it or not! Would that it were not true ! 

Only make haste to greet the risen Lord. 

(Sound of hymns) 
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Sir, you are a Christian! Come with us ! 

I may not join your worship till Christ comes. 

(Looking back along the road) Will His second’ 
coming be here ? 

I’ve wandered wearily o’er all the world 

Thinking to prove I tarried not for Him. 

But the wide world is just an ante-room 

Where all await Him. Is He coming now ? 

No. (Pointing above the heads of the audience) 

Here for two thousand years the dead of many 
faiths and of many nations have been brought 
to await His second coming, and all over the 
world the faces of the dead who die in hope 
are turned towards this holy hill-side. And 
still He comes not... 

I am not dead, but I’ve outlived my life. 

With these old weary eyes I’ve seen the Lord ; 

Knowing Him not I jeered at Him. My curse 

Is to watch out His agony, while He 

Suffers the sins of all the heedless world. 

(Hymns) 

Your words, sir, show you are a Christian. 
come with us to worship ! 

(Starting towards her with outstretched hands) 

Miriam, O Miriam, wife whom once I spurned, 

’Tis thou who speakest with this woman’s voice. 

Hark! thy first Easter hymn still echoes here, 

For Christ still lives, and those who love Him 
live. 

Why didn’t He stop the old War, then ? 

That was the world’s war. 
such, 

Though haply none so bloody or so wide. 

So the world finds its judgment. Christ looks 
on, 

Lets Cesar deal with that which Czsar made, 

For this is Cesar’s business. If men learn 

How cruel is the world where he holds sway— 

If war makes Cesar shudder at himself, 

Strips off the decent comfortable robes 

That wrap the sins of peace. If brave men die 

As Christ, for others’ good—then war may 
bring 

Christ and His Kingdom nearer. 

Even if it does, how can the just and pitiful 
Christ look on while men are slain by millions ? 
Our heroes may stand beside Him in His 
Eternal Kingdom, but they have left behind 
a sad and forsaken world. 

They’re happier dead. I’ve been a doorkeeper 
in Czsar’s house 

A hundred score of years, and I have seen 

One and another climb that judgment-seat, 

Meting out shame and honour to the world. 

One and another I have seen pass on, 

Naked of all their glories, to the grave— 

And always Christ’s eyes watched from where 
He stood, 

Sad, scorned, and patient, and I always heard 

His voice say ‘‘ Tarry! Tarry till I come! ”’— 

(The hymns sound louder) 

Hark, sir, you are a Christian ; come with us ! 

I may not worship with you. ’*Tis my curse 

To watch His agony, while the world mocks, 

And those who love Him crucify Him still. 

But, sir, the world is nearly Christian now ! 
Rome owns Him Master. This soldier serves 
a greater power than Rome—a Christian 
power. 

A Christian power ! is that the power of Christ ? 

Think you the crown of thorns, the scarlet robe, 

The reedy sceptre, made Christ’s lot less hard ? 

You who have forced on Him the world’s 
rewards— 

Crowned Him with gold, covered His Cross with 
gems, 

Set Him on high, between your other kings, 

Giving Him all the things He would not take, 

Refusing Him the broken, contrite heart— 


Do 


I’ve seen many 
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You hurt Him more than all the heedless mob 
Who, doing Czsar’s business, pass Him by. 
For, as a Christian people, did you drive 
Murder and lust and malice from your hearts ? 
Truly we have sinned, but indeed we love Him. 
Come with us to seek forgiveness at His Feast. 
Miriam. Once more you call me to His side. 
(Turning to SOLDIER) 
Soldier, I tell you your great Christian power 
Cannot constrain men to the feet of Christ ! 
You cannot crown Him, though you conquer 
Zion. 
But men and women like this, Miriam, 
Can bring Christ in as King. 
(Turning to SISTER) 
I hindered you 
When first He came. Have you forgiven me ? 
I’m not your Miriam, but I’m sure she forgave 
you if she loved Christ. Come, kneel with 
us before Him! (She touches his arm) 
I may not worship here until He comes 
In His great glory, manifest to all. 
Till all men cast before Him all they have, 
Their raiment, wealth and comfort and repute— 


Their palms, art, pleasure, glory, honour, 
power— 

And with their hearts’ Hosannas claim Him 
King. 


Oh, surely, surely they will see Him soon ! 
Him and no other. Jesus! Sovereign! Lord! 
I’m weary, very weary. Faster, Jesus ! 

Come quickly, dear Lord Jesus, quickly come ! 

Make no long tarrying, O my Lord ! 

I wish he wouldn’t take on so! It makes it so 
real. 

It is real! (Touching KARTAPHILOS) Sir, do 
not grieve any more, for Christ wiped all 
tears. His Kingdom is Here and Now! 

Here! Now! And you—you! you spoke of 
millions slain. 

Your Czsar may be just, but if he’s served as 

This brave soldier serves him, he’s not Christ. 

I'd have you know, old man, that I serve the 

British Empire, and don’t you forget ! 


KARTA. : 


SOLDIER: 


SISTER: 


KARTA. : 


JOHN : 


KARTA. : 


JOHN: 


SISTER: 
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I don’t forget. 


I know that blood must stain 
All worldly Empires, only Christ Himself 


Demands no blood but His. He comes not yet ! 

I’ve learned to love the Man whom once I 
spurned, 

I’ve learned to know that He and only He 

Can bring this weary warring world to Peace. 

I think ’tis harder waiting, now I know. 

(He covers his head with his cloak and sits 
down) 

He’s not all there, Sister! But the silly old 
josser makes one think. I don’t mind if I do 
come with you to church. (Moves slowly J.) 

(Looking at KARTAPHILOS) He—makes—one— 
think (A pause as she looks round. 
Then, with sudden inspiration, to JOHN) Oh, 
John, don’t yousee ? I! You! This crazed 
old man (pointing to the hill-side) The dead 
folk buried here to be ready for His Second 
Coming! Aren’t we all counting God’s time 
by our own clocks ? Surely Christ has come 
to me, to you, to this poor weary one, if only 
we could see Him, if only we could show 
Him! (Touching KARTAPHILOS) Do, friend, 
believe me—He 1s here. 


(Sound of a Shepherd’s pipe) 


(Stirs. Throws off his cloak and stands erect, 
stretching out both hands; he falls on one 
knee) 

Hail! Jesus, Lord and King! 

(Looking in the same direction) It’s only a 
shepherd lad with his sheep. 

I thank Thee, Lord, for Thy great glory ! 

falls forward) 
(JOHN and the SISTER run to his side to help 
him) 

(dwestruck) He is dead, Sister. 

(SISTER feels his pulse, crosses his hands on 
his chest and closes his eyes) 

He need tarry no longer. The Lord Jesus has 

come. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, for 

the King of Glory has come in. 


(He 


ON A HILLSIDE 


0 love, the valleys are hazy under heat, 

The meadows here are warm, tall stalks lean still 
Under the passionate scrutiny of the sun 

That looks into me as you have done. 


This vivid rapture of wind and sound of a train 
I'd share with you if you would share it ; 

This shrill, repeating grasshopper noise 

In the hot grass, I’d have you hear it. 


Or if a shadow flickers across two blades, 
Or the breeze shakes any withered tip, 
That is the dreamy prison I’m in, 

Where, lacking you, precision fades, 


Delight’s inspirer and cause of our fear 
May keep us apart or bring us together. 
With you I am at peace and strong, 
Alone, as listless as a feather. 


THE SHIVERED ROD 


Now is the rod shivered against the rock ; 
The hard core of self is unyielding. 
Here is no flowing water of life, 


No saving miracle. 


There is no sign of grace in heaven, 


There is no wise serpent in the shadow of the rock ; 
The living water is entombed 
In the labour of your hands. 


How long will you pray that the rock be cleft ? 
How long will you dream of a serpent tongue ? 


The unyielding heart is frozen 


And the shivered hope cast away. 


clear. 


The dark-green trees, so huge, down there, 
Lose in the round of their shadows their quick. 

They’re the same to me as a cock’s crowing ; 

Since shapes are unreal till we are here. 

Ah, then all sounds are about us unexpectedly, 

Then trees breathe largest, earth looms back, and is 


Arthur Ball 


Dry and barren is the earth ; 
The cities thirst, the plains are parched. 


If there is no transforming, 


Will your hands not strike fire from the rock ? 


R. D. Charques 
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Brief Chronicles : Theatre 


I have received a 
number of opinions of the oa 
scheme for a national 
theatre which I put for- PLAN FOR 
ward in the February 
issue of THE Booxman, and I have space to print three 
of them. 

In the first place I have the following from Miss Lilian 
Baylis, who for years has managed and directed the Old 
Vic and Sadler’s Wells theatres: she gives a very fair 
and succinct summary of the plan in the second and third 
paragraphs : 

“Mr. Aubrey Menon’s suggestion ‘ A Plan for a Theatre’ 
(she writes) is certainly provocative of thought. 

“I myself have had more than thirty years’ experience 
of managing a ‘ people’s theatre’; and that experience 
has taught me how right he is in suggesting that an institu- 
tion maintained entirely by Government funds does not 
attract the British public, which is disinclined to value 
anything which it has not paid for at least in part with 
its own free will. I know that the old Vic and Sadler’s 
Wells could not have lived through years of increasing 
financial crisis if it had not been for the 
voluntary contributions of our audiences, 
who not only paid for their seats but 
stinted themselves—and most of them are 
not rich people—to pay for the actual bricks and mortar 
of these old buildings. Their self-sacrifice brought in its 
turn bigger gifts from those who could afford it. 

“Mr. Menon’s plan for what I conceive to be a number 
of touring companies with London as their centre, which 
are to be sent to various towns and villages where there 
are sufficient subscribers to warrant a visit, would no 
doubt awaken a certain amount of dramatic interest in 
places where the cinema is at the moment paramount. 
Few villages are without their cinemas. 

“I feel however that a visiting company playing any- 
where they can find a home, even in a circus tent, would 
not attract the non-members of his theatrical association, 
which Mr. Menon concedes to be the mainstay of his 
whole scheme. They will probably prefer plush arm-chairs 
and Mickey Mouse. 

“The only serious challenge to the popularity of the 
cinema in our provincial towns has been made, I feel, by 
the repertory theatres which may or may not have a 
backing from the local council. I believe they have been 
able to do this because (1) they have been able to achieve 
a definite “‘ atmosphere ’’ and (2) the audiences have, by 
seeing them week in and week out in different characters, 
come to have a personal interest in the players. 

“‘ Finally who is to choose the plays which are to given ? 
Will that be the prerogative of the central association 
or the local body ? I feel it is an important point if the 
country as a whole is to be roused to the pitch of achieving 
at long last a ‘ national’ theatre. 

“But in Mr. Menon’s interesting article, as in many 
others on the same subject, he does not make it clear 
precisely what plays he considers ought to be the concern 
of a ‘ national’ theatre. To my mind a ‘ national ’ enter- 
prise which ignores our national dramatist, which does 
not in fact make him author-in-chief, is a contradiction 
in terms.” 


I have received in addition the following from Mr. Ivor 
Brown, the dramatic critic of The Observer and the Man- 
chester Guardian : 


“IT am glad that you realise the importance of the 
drama-starved country as opposed to the drama-saturated 
capital. It is more important at present to ‘ nationalise ’ 
the theatre, in the sense of distributing its best work over 
a nation-wide field, than to add to the large number of 
West End theatres. The best method of distributing 
is doubtful: at least you are making a practical proposal.” 


And Miss Nancy Price, the Director of the People’s 
National Theatre, says this : 


“Your scheme is an excellent one. Some time ago 


SOME OPINIONS! ON THE 


by Aubrey Menon 


THE BOOKMAN 


the People’s Nationa] 
Theatre took Galsworthy’s 
A TH EATRE pe ‘ Strife’ down to Shore 
ditch and performed it to 

an enthusiastic audience 

of some two thousand unemployed, and that is much 
the sort of thing your theatre could very well do, 
You must remember that the theatre is not merely 4 
place for the entertainment of love-starved old ladies, 
It is also (among many other things) a powerful weapon 
of propaganda, how powerful we have not yet had ap 
opportunity of seeing in this country. 
“T entirely agree with your plan to perform plays 
wherever you can: I find a large West End theatre is 
very often an expensive nuisance. The actors? For 
myself I would just as soon perform under the village 
oak tree to five old men and a boy as play in His Majesty’; 
Theatre, provided the play was meaning something to 
them. 
“ As for financing the scheme, there was nothing better 
in theatrical history than the way in which the stage 
was once patronised by wealthy aristocrats, who main- 
tained their own theatre and their own 
companies. But I agree with you that in 
a democratic age we should ask the people 
to do what the nobility either cannot or will 
not do. I know from my own experience that it is non- 
sense to say that the provinces want nothing outside the 
sort of entertainment Supplied by the local cinema: they 
want the theatre (who does not?) and your plan is a 
way of getting it to them. Get it going as soon as you 
can.” 
In answer to Miss Lilian Baylis, I suppose that if the 
local associations paid fora play, they would be considerably 
incensed if they did not get what they had asked for and 
bought cash down. On the other hand they will not bk 
able to ask for anything which is not kept in stock by 
the central organisation. And within that limitation 
they should get just what they please. 
Miss Baylis maintains that it ought to be Shakespear 
(despite the fact that she has just sponsored two highly 
successful plays by Oscar Wilde and Congreve, I assume 
that she means the Shakespeare; so clearly the national 
dramatist that he has all but bankrupted the Vic for the 
past five years). I maintain that if ‘‘ national ’’ means 
“‘ British ’’ he ought to be Ben Travers with Edgar Wallac 
as a stand-by and Noel Coward a bad third. Miss Nancy 
Price thinks it ought to be anybody from Ibsen to Clifford 
Bax who can write a play which will hold its audience 
for the full two hours and a quarter, and not leave them 
at the box office clamouring for their money back. The 
local association might think it ought to be Aristophanes 
or the local vicar’s Empire Day pageant. And unles 
Miss Baylis and Miss Nancy Price and myself are going 
to institute a whip round to defray the local association's 
expenses, the local association has the last and only word. 
In conclusion Miss Nancy Price advises me to start at 
once. I have taken her advice. 
Here is a playwright to watch. His name is Frederick 
Wolf, and he is a Jew. Some time ago he wrote a play 
(‘‘ Mamlock ”’) which dealt with the subject of the perse 
cution of intelligent Jews by nationalities which (quite 
understandably) had thoroughly lost their tempers with 
things as they are, and were proceeding to kick the cat 
downstairs to relieve their feelings. 
When it was performed in Warsaw time and time agai 
the audience sprang to its feet wildly cheering at this or thé 
declaration from the stage. 
And now the Left Theatre (brand new) proposes t0 
try out another play by Wolf (‘‘ The Sailors of Catairo” 
at the Royalty Theatre on April 8th. If that succeeds— 
and it is a play about revolts and revolutions—they propos 
to follow it up with a play dealing directly with English 
conditions and English society—and they are the firs 
group of theatrical people in our history who recognise 
that there was an English society which did not attené 
first nights on carefully distributed complimentary tickets. 
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Brief Chronicles : Music 


There is no place in a brief 
survey of this kind to consider 
at length the event which has 
overshadowed all other events 
of musical life during the past 
month ; I mean the death of Sir Edward Elgar. He was 
not a Mozart or a Schubert cut off in his early prime, nor was 
his death unexpected ; he lived to a good age, and we may 
fairly take it that he had already laid before us the fruit of 
his highest potentiality, though we can only lament the un- 
finished state of his third and last symphony. Elgar had 
done his work; he could have done little more to raise 
himself higher in our eyes and his life was not indispensable 
to the further development of music. He has given us many 
fine things and through him the lives of his contemporaries 
have been enriched; what he has left us will live in our 
time, but for the rest one can only guess: in a brief note 
it would be impertinent even to begin analysing the pros 
and cons of his immortality. The most that can be done 
is to pay sincere tribute to the man who more than any 
other has raised the name of English music from the mud. 

As the immediate consequence of Elgar’s death a Thurs- 
day Philharmonic concert, with Dr. Boult 
conducting, was devoted entirely to his 
works, and M. Ansermet with the B.B.C. 
Orchestra gave a finer performance of the 
Enigma Variations than one could otherwise have hoped for. 
We hear so much about the essential Englishness of Elgar— 
and much of it is true enough—that this performance was 
especially interesting. M. Ansermet, who is chiefly known 
to us as an enterprising sponsor of specifically modern 
music, did very well indeed and showed us that Elgar’s 
music is great in itself, not requiring for its effect the 
support of traditional performance. In the same concert 
we had an excellent performance of Debussy’s “‘ La Mer ”’ 
and, with that superb violinist, Szigeti, a performance of 
Brahms’s Concerto which will live in the memory, serving 
as a measuring stick for future interpretations of this work, 
and unlikely to be eclipsed until we have Beecham or 
Toscanini conducting for the same violinist. Consistently 
throughout this concert the B.B.C. Orchestra played as 
well as it has ever played, and with far more precision, 
subtlety and flexibility than it has shown for many months. 

There have been far too many concerts in London this 
season, and the last few weeks have been congested with 
annoying clashes. On a certain Saturday, for instance, 
Hubermann was at the Queen’s Hall, the Busch Quartet 
at the Wigmore Hall, and Egon Petri at the Grotrian Hall, 
the last recitalist in Mr. Van Wyck’s “ Master Pianist ” 
series, and the greatest of them all. The London musical 
public is a strange animal: when Mr. Petri played Busoni’s 
great Concerto at the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday there 
was a good audience and frenzied applause, and one came 
away with the impression that Petri was generally appreci- 
ated for what he is, one of the world’s unquestionably great 
pianists. Yet on the following Saturday in the small 
Grotrian 
Hall the 
audience 
was sparse, 
and this 
had nothing 
to do with 
Hu ber- 
mann’s 
presence 
half a mile 
away, for 
with him, I 
am told, the 
audience 
was in pro- 


portion 
still more 
sparse. 
Sir Edward Elgar, O.M. Judging 
‘ Portrait by Richard Hall. Gloucesicr. by the 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR— 
AND SOME CONCERTS 


by Edward Crankshaw 
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applause after the Busoni, Petri 
had made a crowd of admirers 
who would be prepared to goa 
hundred miles to hearhim. His 
next concert proved that this 
was not so, and it is not easy to guess why the Queen’s Hall 
audience applauded so, nor what it thought of the concerto ; 
one could not tell whom they were applauding, whether Petri, 
Busoni, or Boult or the orchestra. Certain critics wrote 
foolishly about the mere size of the concerto, thereby show- 
ing they have yet to learn that besides grandiloquence (a 
favourite term) there is another word called grandeur, and 
that bigness and grandiloquence are not synonymous. 

Grandiloquence implies the inflation of the essentially 
small into the superficially big, into pretentious mountains 
of sound ; but there are such things as genuine mountains, 
and this Busoni Concerto is one of them. I was hearing 
it for the first time, and as well as a great experience, it 
was illuminating because it shed so much light on all that 
has happened in music since Busoni began to compose. 
One has heard it said that Busoni is the true father of 
modern music, but so infrequently are his big works per- 
formed that it is difficult to judge the 
validity of the claim. In this concerto, 
however, one sees gloriously achieved all 
that so many lesser men are striving for 
to-day ; in the light of it one sees more vividly than before 
the aims of many contemporary composers and how sadly 
they fall short. During a single performance of this work 
it is impossible to realise, much less to assimilate, all that 
Busoni has to say; there are enough ideas in it to serve 
lesser men for half a dozen symphonies. 

The B.B.C if it wishes to be anything but haphazard in 
its services must soon give it us again, but meanwhile 
Dr. Boult deserves all our praise for his enterprise. Egon 
Petri played the solo part with magnificent justice, and 
later in the week, at the Grotrian Hall, he gave us more 
Busoni, this time a superb transcript of Bach’s E flat Organ 
Prelude and Fugue—the St. Anne; an unforgettable 
performance. 

As well as Petri we have had Schnabel, whom I touched 
on last month, and who is not to be compared with 
any other pianist—at any rate as a player of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms. Primarily he is thought 
of as an interpreter of Beethoven, as the greatest living 
Beethoven player; but increasingly one wonders whether 
perhaps the most remarkable thing about this remarkable 
man is not his Beethoven playing but his Mozart, for 
though a number of good pianists can make Beethoven’s 
music sound more or less authentic one must search high 
and low for an adequate Mozart interpreter. One of the 
most striking aspects of Schnabel’s playing is his un- 
compromising approach to all music, the fact that he plays 
all music with absolute openness of mind. He has no use 


' for the absurdities of the “ historical approach ”’ fetichists, 


those who would treat Bach and Mozart as museum pieces. 
Beethoven was a living man who happened to express 
himself in terms of music, so was Brahms, so was Schubert, 
and so was Mozart who as a rule is not regarded as a man 
at all, but as a prodigy who never grew up, as some sort of 
charming adjunct to eighteenth century court drawing- 
rooms. In face of Mozart Schnabel is not concerned, as 
sO many are, with giving us a dubious reproduction of the 
cultural atmosphere of eighteenth century Vienna; he is 
concerned exclusively with transmitting to us the fruits 
of Mozart’s unique mind, which like all great minds was 
timeless. And it is just through this approach, this treat- 
ment of all music as music gua music, that Schnabel con- 
trives to make the work of different composers sound 
essentially different. We get the difference between 
Mozart and Beethoven, between the two men, be- 
tween Beethoven and Brahms, not the usual difference 
between late eighteenth and early and late nineteenth cen- 
tury manners, which are irrelevant. Consequently Mozart 
in Schnabel’s hands helps us to strike deep to the essence 
of Beethoven, and Beethoven in his turn helps us to realise 
the essence of Mozart. 
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Brief Chronicles : Art 


Paintings by Arp, Ben Nicholson, 
Herbin, Erni, etc. Seven and 
Five Society, Leicester Galleries 


Gallery of Abstraction-Creation,”’ 
Paris. 


It is a good thing, if you are in Paris, to visit the gallery 
at 44, Avenue de Wagram, where the “ Abstraction- 
Création ’’ group holds one exhibition after another. The 
gallery is one of those batteries which send a current from 
Europe out to England. Ben Nicholson and Barbara 
Hepworth are English artists who exhibit there. Both 
influence other artists in England, both are influenced by 
other members of “* Abstraction-Création.”’ It is important 
to know what this group, as a group, believes. Arp, 
Hélion, Herbin, Valmier, Calder, Moholy-Nagy, Baumeister 
—these are a few of the artists illustrated in the first two 
numbers of its cahier. The first committee consisted of 
Arp, Gleizer, Hélion, Herbin, Kupka, Tutundjian, Valmier 
and Vantongerloo, and in the first cahier (1932) a preface 
explains the kind of sculpture and painting which the group 
desired. It was to be “abstraction-création art non- 
figuratif.”” It was to be “l’art purement plastique,” 
** non-figuration, c’est-a-dire culture de la 
plastique pure, a l’exclusion de tout 
élément explicatif, anecdotique, littéraire, 
naturaliste, etc. ... 

abstraction purce que certains artistes sont arrivés & 
la conception de non-figuration par l’abstraction progressive 
des formes de la nature. 

création parce que d’autres artistes ont atteint direct- 
ment la non-figuration par une conception d’ordre purement 
géométrique on par l’emploi exclusif d’éléments com- 
munément appelés abstraits tel que cercles, plans, barres, 
lignes, etc. .. .” 

Here you may read, I think, the ideas behind the most 
recent painting of Ben Nicholson. In the Avenue de 
Wagram and at the Seven and Five Society he is showing 
paintings which tend to this “culture de la plastique 
pure.” He has put aside his colour harmonies, which were 
in their own nature so pure, for the exploration of simpler, 
severer, purer shapes and tones. His studies in not quite 
circular forms in the relation to each other and in relation 
to rectangular or semi-rectangular shapes and to pale 
brown, grey or whitish surfaces, seem to annoy many who 
examine them (at the Seven and Five at least) and to con- 
vince them that Mr. Nicholson is unveiling without tact 
or wisdom a joke which only concerns himself. That is 
superficial and foolish. Mr. Nicholson (I imagine) has 
conceived his shapes partly through the example of Hans 
Arp, but that is of no moment. He has made them, been 
able to make them only because he is a good artist, unable 
to be static, and able to use his complicated long experience 


String Solo. By John Piper (Leicester Galleries) ¢ = 


“Art non-figuratif ”’ 


by Geoffrey Grigson 
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to explore the most uncompli- 
cated essential forms. It is 
difficult, everyone knows, to 
crack a walnut and take out a 
whole smooth kernel. Ben 
Nicholson and such painters conceive art as being like that 
kernel, to be reached with difficulty through the tough, 
knobbled, intrusive shell which is ‘ explicatif, anecdotique, 
littéraire, naturaliste’’ ; and having reached the kernel they 
wish to make it smooth and simple, nearer Brazil nut than 
walnut. The poorer artist (and there are some poor artists 
among “ Abstraction-Création’’) sticks at the complication 
of the walnut or at the best makes only a sugared almond. 

Mr. Nicholson, is one of those artists (like most mon- 
figurateurs) who have reached “la conception de_non- 
figuration par l’abstraction des formes de la nature.”” No 
artist can isolate himself or paint from an isolated imagina- 
tion; and it is well to remember always that the most 
abstract of abstract painters continually refreshes himself 
by the sight of the world he lives in, which is full of line 
and mass and colour. A question which “ Abstraction- 
Création ” asked its followers (the answers are in the second 
cahier, for 1933) was ‘‘ Que pensez-vous de 
l’influence des arbres sur votre travail ? ”’ 

Abstraction denies distraction. If you 
ask the value (thinking of the great 
naturalistic art of earlier times) of the very best painting 
of such abstracted or created types, the answer is not 
difficult. It is an art not unlikely or improper in a 
time of bloody and tragical tonfusion. It is an expression 
of some central order, of a harmony not upset by dis- 
tracting elements. It is not so much an escape from 
temporal reality, as an effort to reach at a constant, 
general reality ; and in this it is not so far different from 
the object of earlier painting. I myself do not totally 
believe in this almost puritan struggle for purity. An art 
whether surréalist or expressionist or of the “ free fancy ” 
may be less pure, but the intrusion of impurities “‘ explicatifs 
anecdotiques, littéraires, naturaliste,” can surely widen 
and deepen art and make it more capacious. This is not 
an apology for the London Group. It is rather a word for 
a coming art, or for the right influence of such a variety 
as Picasso, Miro, Ernst, Klee, or Henry Moore ; for in such 
an art impurities must do as they are told. They must 
be subordinate, they must exist only by right of painting 
or carving, their home must as far as possible be within 
the frame, within the limits of the material. Such an art 
is impossible until the artist has learnt again the nature of 
the simplest forms and simplest shapes. Henry Moore, 
whose figures strain between the abstract and the 
naturalistic, comes after Brancusi. 

Yet the present does not attend to what may happen. 
England has produced Wyndham Lewis, Henry 
Moore, Ben Nicholson, but she is not a fast 
country, and she pulls on the hand of Europe like 
achild. Fights over, won, forgotten elsewhere 
have still to be finished in England; and the 
Seven and Five at the Leicester Galleries shows 
how with a time-lag this necessary simplifying, 
abstracting process continues. Mr. Nicholson’s 
influence, technical and essential, is very obvious 
in other work; and it must be said that one 
prefers to the exquisite good manners of Ivon 
Hitchens, Frances Hodgkins, Winifred Nicholson, 
the new severities of Mr. Nicholson’s “‘ Two 
Circles” or ‘ Six Circles,” of Mr. Francis Butter- 
field’s “‘ Composition,” or the assured, though it 
seems transitional abstractions by Mr. John Piper. 
By their example, though not of themselves (for 
they avoid being right partly through their 
colour), Mr. Len Lye’s shapes are more valuable 
than much else in the exhibition. The coming 
show of Unit One, of which I hope to write 
next month, will combine with the Seven and 
Five in exhibiting in its jadvancing order the 
best plastic imagination in England at the 
present time. 
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Brief Chronicles : Films 


Considered as film 
drama, Eisenstein’s 
“ October,” shown by 
the London Film 
Society on Sunday, 


Russian silent cinema as ‘‘ Potemkin” or ‘‘ The End of 
St. Petersburg,” though it was made during the same 
period about six years ago. However, according to the 
foreword in the programme, “‘ October ’’ should not be re- 
garded as “‘a drama in the ordinary sense,” for it 
“represents a form unique in the canon of cinema... . 
It is the attempt to use the resources of the cinema for 
what would in the graphic arts be called a cartoon or a 
caricature. The method is not at all objective or realistic ; 
it is sharply political and even polemical. The events in 
St. Petersburg from February to November, 1917, are 
arranged in a form designed to express their causes and 
relations according to a precise view.” 

This view briefly is that the Bolsheviks were the only 
party who understood the technique of revolution, and that 
the others were either—like the supporters 
of Kerensky’s Provisional Government— 
lackeys of Tsarism at heart, or—like the 
Mensheviks—verbose and _ woolly-witted 
theorisers. This may have been true from the Marxist 
standpoint, but I cannot feel that Eisenstein has found the 
right way of putting political argument forcibly on to the 
screen. The essence of good caricature is terse sim- 
plicity: ‘‘ October” is thirteen reels long and runs for 
over two and a half hours. It includes many graphic 
episodes, some finely handled crowd scenes, and much 
ingenious use of symbolic types and symbolic imagery. But 
the visual rhetoric is often crude, and repeats itself tedi- 
ously—rather as though the film had been meant originally 
for peasant audiences. 

However, the London Film Society deserves to be 
congratulated on its enterprise in getting hold of the 
picture, and showing it complete with musical score and 
English captions. A shortened version, called ‘‘ Ten Days 
that Shook the World,” was exhibited in Germany and 
America a few years ago, but in its original form the film 
has never before, I believe, been seen outside Russia. It 
has at least great historic interest, and one function of 
the film society movement is to make such rare films 
accessible to subscribers. 

I understand that provincial film societies could probably 
arrange to hire the London Film Society’s print, which is 
never very likely to be duplicated, and will certainly never 
receive a licence from the British censor for ordinary 
exhibition. 

Two kinds of film society are now in existence. One 
gives special performances of selected films to its own 
members, and usually tries to get local permission to show 
uncensored films. The other offers to a local exhibitor a 
guarantee of collective support if he will book for his 
ordinary programme certain films which members of the 
society would like to see. Examples of the second kind of 
society are now working at Liverpool, Brighton and Rugby, 
and the formation of others will receive particular en- 
couragement from the British Film Institute, now actively 
established at 4, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.r1. 

Anyone wishing to gain a general impression of the 
Institute’s outlook in this connection might read a small 
half-crown book called ‘‘ For Film-goers Only,’ recently 
published by Faber & Faber. It is not officially sponsored 
by the Institute, but its editor, Mr. R. S. Lambert (also 
editor of the Listener), is a Governor of the Institute, and 
an appendix sets out briefly the Institute’s objects and 
constitution. 

Here are assembled five talks, given last year at the 
Y.W.C.A. Head-quarters in London, by Mr. Paul Rotha 
The Development of Cinema ’”’), Mr. Andrew Buchanan 
(‘‘ The Film as Propaganda ’’), Miss Mary Field (‘‘ Can the 
. Film Educate ?’’), Miss C. A. Lejeune (‘‘ What to Look 
for in Films ”’), and Mr. Lambert himself (“‘ Why We Get 
the Films We Do’’). The broad object of the book is to 
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encourage film - goers 
to be more wide- 
awake, more critical 
in their attitude to- 
wards screen entertain- 
ment, so that an increasing public demand for better films 
will gradually persuade producers that better films can be 
profitably made. 

“‘ The film society movement,” says Mr. Lambert, ‘ has 
drawn its strength from a certain despair which those who 
are interested in the artistic possibilities of the film have 
felt in the past, particularly in the provinces. This despair 
has led them to provide themselves through private per- 
formances with what they could not get at the public 
picture-house. The danger of the film society movement 
is that it may develop a ‘ coterie’ sense, expressing itself 
in an excessive admiration for one particular kind of film, 
as for instance, a few years ago, the Russian film.” 

There is some truth in this, but the alternative kind of 
film society advocated by Mr. Lambert also has a danger 
—that of drifting into too easy a compromise with com- 
mercial standards, of forgetting that the 
future of the screen needs the existence, in 
the minds of at least a few film-goers and 
film-workers, of a strict and serious artistic 
enthusiasm, which can never flourish in the profit-making 
atmosphere of commercial production. 

I have very little space left for the April general releases, 
and can give only a few brief recommendations. ‘‘ Lady 
for a Day ” (Columbia: April 2nd) is an amusing comedy- 
drama about an old New York apple-woman who pretends 
—with some justification—to be a fashionable hostess. 
Warren William is the gangster who helps her; and the 
film is brilliantly directed by Frank Capra. ‘‘ Christopher 
Bean,” released by M.G.M. on the same date, is a rather 
disappointing version of the celebrated play. Marie 
Dressler is not well cast as the faithful maidservant, and 
the whole production is inclined to be heavy, with crude 
comedy interludes. Lionel Barrymore, seen here as the 
avaricious doctor, has a better chance in ‘‘ One Man’s 
Journey” (Radio: April 9th). He is again a country 
doctor, but this time heroic and patient. The theme— 
contrasts of human bedside work with laboratory science— 
is good; the handling suffers at times from sentimental 
over-emphasis. 
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Brief Chronicles : Broadcasting 


The past month has been 
mainly memorable, so far as 
wireless is concerned, for the 
dramatic gesture of Mr. William 
Ferrie. Instead of broadcasting ‘ 
his talk as arranged, Mr. Ferrie made an impromptu 
protest. He was quickly cut off, but he managed to say 
what he wanted to say. ‘“‘ My talk,” he said, “ has been 
so cut about and censored by the B.B.C. that it is a 
travesty of what I intended tosay. . . . I cannot give it.” 
Mr. Ferrie declared in the press the following day that, 
when he received the amended copy of his speech from 
the B.B.C., he realised he could not give it as his opinion, 
but determined to go to the Studio to try to make his 
protest over the air. 


Loyal to its usual insistence on decorum at all costs, 
The Times protested that Mr. Ferrie had put himself 
outside the pale by abusing the privilege of the microphone. 
If he intended not to broadcast his talk he should never 
have gone inside the studio. Admittedly Mr. Ferrie’s 
action may be construed as a breach of good manners. 
Admittedly also Broadcasting House is the 
very home of good manners, and so Mr. 
Ferrie’s gesture looks the more unmannerly. 
But are good manners the final criterion 
on such a matter as this ? Good manners after all are 
only an oil to make the social machine run smoothly ;_ but 
it is not oil that is wanted when some part of the machine 
neeas mending. Mr. Ferrie (he is by the way an engineer) 
saw, or thought he saw, that something was radically wrong 
and so without any more ado he stopped the machine. 
And it must be admitted, even by The Times, that his 
action was not without precedent. John Hampden (to 
mention only one instance of bad manners that made 
history) stopped the social machine when he abused his 
privilege as a citizen by refusing to pay ship money. I am 
not necessarily implying that Mr. Ferrie also made history 
that evening when he flouted the impeccable manners of 
Broadcasting House and hurled his protest in the ears of 
millions. But I am implying that he may very well have 
been justified in his unmannerly action. 

What is important anyway is not Mr. Ferrie’s guilt (if 
any), but the B.B.C.’s; and in order to determine that we 
must look at Mr. Ferrie’s speech. It is a pity the Daily 
Herald did not print the offending copy in full. By printing 
only part of it (from whatever motives) it laid itself open to 
the charge of behaving in precisely the same way as the 
B.B.C., who might very well have claimed that they were 
merely exercising their undoubted right as editors of a kind. 
From as much of the speech as was printed by the Herald 
there really does not seem much in it that need have 
given any cause for alarm. Let me quote impartially two 
of the deleted passages which may fairly be assumed to 
have given occasion for anxiety, 

Here is one : 


““We see the feverish preparations for war on a world 
scale. We.see the wave of fascist terror sweeping across 
Europe. We see the growth of the forces of fascist reaction in 
this country. On the other hand, we see in Soviet Russia a 
seven-hour day, wages doubled in five years, and the leisure 
and facilities for education and culture.”’ 


Here is another : 


“Those workers who still manage to retain a job have 
witnessed the repeated attacks on unemployment benefits. 
They have, many of them, themselves experienced the ‘ joys’ 
of the ‘ Not genuinely seeking work’ clause, the Anomalies 
Act, the Means Test and the so-called Training Centres.”’ 


Are the things said here so very dangerous? I seem to 
remember far more outspoken things said about Russia, 
for instance, over the microphone. My own comment on 
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the speech would not have been 
that it was dangerous but that 
it was rather dull. 

True or untrue, however, 
lively or dull, the point is that 
these things do apparently express what Mr. Ferrie wanted 
to say. He had been invited to the microphone to express 
a worker’s point of view, and that is precisely what the 
speech aims todo. Of course it is not every worker’s point 
of view, but what does that matter? If there is 
any value in Mr. Ferrie’s talk it lies in the fact that 
here is a worker conscientiously telling us what he 
thinks about things. We want more such talks, not 
less. They are infinitely more valuable to listeners 
than the grey-blooded academic talks too often broad- 
cast. They represent live, actual, first-hand experience. 
They do something at any rate to counteract the 
standardisation of mind that broadcasting otherwise 
inevitably induces. They help us, more than any amount 
of statistics and adult education, to realise how the 
other half of the world lives. They are real. Of 
course they will not always be good. I am 
not pretending Mr. Ferrie’s was a good talk. 
But the B.B.C. should have let him say his 
say, good or bad; just as it lets Mr. Shaw 
or Mr. Churchill have their say, good or bad. It is no excuse 
for the B.B.C. to say it was merely clearing Mr. Ferrie’s 
talk of a lot of hot air and nonsense. That is not the 
B.B.C.’s job. It is the listener’s job. Most of us are not 
fools and are quite able to ignore hot air and nonsense; 
and if we are not able to ignore it, no amount of censor- 
ship will steer us clear of the danger. Moreover, as Mr. 
Bonamy Dobrée said in a recent letter to The Spectator, 
‘The B.B.C. is a monopoly: it ought to have, and is 
supposed to have, no policy, but to represent everybody's 
opinions.”’ 

I have no reason to suppose that the aptness of Mr. 
Ferrie’s gesture was contrived, but apt it certainly was. 
Many thousands of those listeners who heard his protest 
were already concerned at the termination of Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett’s contract, and this latest incident could not do 
otherwise than drive home the suspicion that reactionary 
forces are at work somewhere in the B.B.C. A couple of 
days after Mr. Ferrie’s speech, Mr. Oliver Baldwin made 
hay in public with some of the more private misadministra- 
tions at Broadcasting House. He declared, for instance, 
that an edict had gone forth demanding that the rubbish 
thrown into waste-paper baskets should be torn into smaller 
fragments—presumably to prevent the dread secrets getting 
read by curious eyes. There was also a story about count- 
ing candle-ends. And much was made of the fact that a 
Vice-admiral and a Colonel occupy high places within the 
Corporation. But I believe Mr. Baldwin’s stories had 
best be taken with a pinch of salt. Consider his complaint 
that if he, as a broadcaster, were to arrive at Broadcasting 
House a minute or two late, he would first have to report 
to an official at a desk, and then be shown to his studio 
(though he could find his way there blindfolded) by a page. 
True; but things must work more or less like that in such 
a vast concern as Broadcasting House. It may well be 
that, although Mr. Baldwin broadcast in Studio X last 
week, arrangements will compel him to broadcast in 
Studio Y this week. 

But however these things may be, the fact remains that 
there is unfortunately increasing ground for concern at the 
trend broadcasting is taking in this matter of talks. And 
until the B.B.C. clears the air by refraining from any more 
reactionary measures, even the most well-wishing of us 
begin to believe there is something in the worst of the 
rumours. 
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LONDON 


February 21st.—A lecture rippling with mirthful anecdote 
and apposite illustration. The lecturer was Mrs. Philip 
Champion de Crespigny, and her theme “ How I Write 
Detective Thrillers.’’ First came a defence of detective 
fiction, which was finally described as ‘‘ the normal relaxa- 
tion of noble minds.’”’ Its essence was to be found in the 
Bible, as in the Judgment of Solomon ; in the Apocrypha, 
as in the story of ‘‘ Bel and the Dragon ’”’; also in the 
Esopian fable of the Lion and the Fox. Detective stories 
were popular because they appealed to curiosity, which led 
to discovery and so widened the scope of the story-writer. 
Something too of respect for law and order, and of the 
attraction of the bad character (Henry VIII was more 
attractive than “ good Queen Anne’’) entered into the 
argument. The horrific was not necessary, but a capital 
crime made the best of pegs. Most essential to the modern 
writer is a sense of psychological values. In the older type 
of detective fiction the characters were usually puppets. 
To-day the normal practice is to fix on an idea and work 
backward, to lead the reader on by subtle clues, and to 
avoid anything like an anti-climax. The fascination, akin 
to that of the crossword puzzle, lay in logical sequence. 
The writer must feel emotion and excitement before he can 
convey them to the reader. The detective novel is better 
than the newspaper because, whereas in the novel the 
villain has his deserts, in the newspaper the mystery often 
goes unsolved ; and it is superior to introspective and sex 
books. A great difficulty before the writer is in the modern 
misuse of such adjectives as awful, amazing and so on. 
As a study for the novice, Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s “ At 
the Villa Rose’’ was recommended. Delightful were the 
accounts of the lecturer’s experiences in quest of unfamiliar 
but important facts, as that about the fashioning of the 
policeman’s helmet, and how she alarmed a travel agent 
by her inquiry if there was any country in Europe to which 
one could travel without a passport. Finally there came 
a little serious talk on the psychology of art. Whereas a 
composer appeals through the sense of hearing, the painter 
through the sense of sight, and the playwright through both 
hearing and sight, the writer has to bring his own imagina- 
tion into touch with the imagination of the reader. This 
part of the lecture had special interest because the lecturer 
is herself distinguished in the arts of the painter, the play- 
wright and the writer. Dr. W. A. Brend, from his special 
studies in forensic medicine, gave us some remarkable 
glimpses of past mysteries, solved and unsolved, which had 
a bearing on the writing of detective fiction. The other 
speakers included Mr. G. B. Burgin (who can always draw 
interesting data from his vast store of experiences as a 
novelist), Mrs, Gibbs, Miss Edwards and others. The even- 
ing was also noteworthy because we had Mr. T. W. Hill in 
the Chair, and he gave, with characteristically simple 
charm, an appreciation of the lecturer’s art and some 
original views on the topic under discussion. 


Programme 


April 11th.—Miss Clara E. Grant on “‘ The Highbrow 
Writer and the Lowbrow Reader.”’ (Chairman: Mr. 
G. B. Burgin.) 

April 14th.—Visit to the Soane Museum. Talk over the 
tea-cups by Mr. W. Francis Aitken. 


Full Summer Programme ready shortly. 


Applications for membership should be addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, Mayfield, Meopham 
Kent. 


“ Intensely moving, quite absorb- 


ing book.’’—Compron MAcKENZIE 
(Daily Mail) 
NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS by 
A. G. MACDONELL, author of “ England, | 
Their England.” 7/0 


“A military historian of outstanding ability.’’— 
EDWARD SHANKs in John O’ London 


THE JEWS IN THE MODERN WORLD 
by Dr. ARTHUR RUPPIN, Lecturer in 
Jewish Sociology, Hebrew University, 
Jerusalem. Introduction by Prof. L. B. 4 
NAMIER. 15/- 

‘ There is no book of like compass in any language 
which can compare with it.’’-—Manchester Guardian 

CIVITAS DEI by LIONEL CURTIS, 
author of ‘‘The Capital Question of China,” 
etc. 10/6 
An attempt to discover a guiding principle in 


public affairs. 
MODERNISMUS by Sir REGINALD 
{ 
{ 


BLOMFIELD, R.A. Illustrated. 6/- 


“‘ Amusingly sardonic attack on the hydra-headed 
monster which, he would lead us to believe, is 
sapping the vitality of the Arts and Letters of 
to-day.”’—Morning Post, 


CASSIAR by M. [CONWAY TURTON. 
With Frontispiece. 7/6 


A descriptive account of a year spent in this wild 
and sparsely settled district of British Columbia. 


WITHIN THE GATES A Play in a 


~ London Park by SEAN O’CASEY. 7/6 
“* By no new play has the theatre been given such 
an opportunity in our time.’’—Times Literary 
Supplement 

CHEDSY PLACE A novel by RICHMAL 
CROMPTON, author of‘‘ Euphemia Tracy,” 


etc. 7/6 
“Her touch is sure, her writing and her humour 
are as polished as ever, and her book, throughout, 
is delightful entertainment.’’—News-Chronicle, 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF WIT Selected dy 
GUY BOAS, M.A_ compiler of ‘‘ A Punch 
Anthology.” 6/- 

» Standard authors of the past are well represented, 

as well as such modern writers as J. B. Priestley, 

Harold Nicolson, Lytton Strachey, Rose Macaulay, 


G. K. Chesterton, Stephen Leacock, A. A. Milne, 
E. M. Delafield, etc. 


April Announcements 


EGYPT SINCE CROMER by LORD 
LLOYD of Dolobran, G.C.S.I., formerly 
High Commissioner for Egypt and the 
Sudan. Vol. II. With maps. 21/- 
Previously éssued : Vol. I. 21/- 


STUDIES IN WORLD ECONOMICS 
by G. D. H.[COLE, author of “ British 
Trade and Industry,” etc. About 12/6 


Through most of these essays runs a common idea 
—that economic conceptions and theories need far- 
reaching revision in the light of the developing 
forces in the world to-day. 


[All prices are net] 
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Germany’s New Experiment 


By a law promulgated on March 13th, trade, industry 
and commerce in Germany are placed under the control 
of the Ministry of Economics. Thus they become state 
activities, in which the interest of the state is supreme. 
It is a logical development of totalitarianism, in keeping 
with the socialistic side of the Nazi ideal. The Marxian 
socialists themselves, when they were in power, never 
attempted so violent an experiment, though in Russia 
Marxist principles have been applied with complete 
thoroughness. But the Nazi version of a state-directed 
economic system differs in aim and temper from the 
Russian. Herr Hitler wants to conserve and strengthen 
the national spirit in order to make Germany a great 
world-power, and he believes that cannot be done unless 
the whole people, without distinction of class, is able to 
maintain a harmonious existence. In Russia, on the 
other hand, the Government, while claiming to work for 
the people, actually exploits them in the interests of the 
small communist bloc, on which it depends. 

The new German law seeks to “‘ avoid’ unsound com- 
petition between the various branches of industry. That 
is to say, Germany now becomes bureaucratically managed 
in the economic sphere, and the ‘‘ economic motive ”’ is 
canalised into a common productive effort. At least, that 
seems to be the Government’s plan. Whether it can 
succeed is quite another matter. 


Dublin. ALICE COGHLAN 


Civilians or Combatants ? 


In discussions upon Aerial Defence quite inordinate 
stress is laid upon the protection of civilians, as though 
their skins were more valuable than those of combatants. 
When it is a question of whose safety should come first, 
surely it should be that of the soldier every time. It is 
a wrong principle that the fit should be sacrificed avoid- 
ably for the unfit, apart from the fact that ultimate victory 
depends mainly upon the former’s survival. It would 
certainly be wise and humane to make plans beforehand 
for the evacuation of children and the infirm from dangerous 
areas, but the protection of the average non-combatant 
should be a consideration entirely subordinate to that of 
the military defeat of the enemy. If civilians can contri- 
bute to this objective by distracting the attention and 
forces of the enemy, so much the better. It is only fair 
that they should make every contribution in their power 
to the common cause. 

Furthermore it is conceivable that with the safety of 
prominent civilians less assured the risk of another war 
would be lessened. There is no reason to believe that 
the most bellicose of the world’s politicians, industrialists 
and newspaper proprietors are personally the bravest. 


Fosters,’”’ Hall Lane, J. H. G. 
Upminster, Essex. 


An International Police Force 


Debates in the House of Commons and vigorous press 
propaganda have brought the matter of air forces into 
sudden prominence. The public is being educated to a 
realisation that the air arm is likely to prove the most 
formidable of any country’s services. 

In talk concerning disarmament the most drastic scheme 
proposed has been that of the internationalising of all 
aviation. That is, the complete control of civil aviation ; 
and the maintenance of fighting ’planes, and/or bombing 
*planes only by an international police force. 

Since the fear of air attack is general, and the costly 
burden of maintaining ‘“‘ ample ” defence forces is generally 
admitted, the plea is “‘eventually—why not now?” If 
we must finally have such control let us have it before 
the menace of nationally directed forces grows. At least 
the possibilities of an international police force must be 
investigated. 

Unfortunately it is the fate of such schemes to suffer 
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a pilgrimage among thinking unofficial people before they 
are examined by the public, and a longer pilgrimage through 
public opinion before they are officially sponsored and 
brought to the Disarmament Conference in detailed and 
practical form. The air menace demands immediate 
action. LEIGH WALLER 
22, Abington Road, 
Brooklands, Cheshire. 


The Child—Milk, Water or Work ? 


We hear on every hand—This is the age of Progress ! 
Sometimes a common or garden mortal feels tempted to 
ask, “‘Is it a retrograde or renegade progress? ”’ Nursery 
schools are everywhere established—wonderful and so 
necessary—but is any place as wonderful as a child’s 
own decent—not slum—home, and its mother’s care and 
love ? How can homes be decent when there are more 
Heroes than Homes? How can a mother go to work 
to supplement her husband’s dole and care for home and 
child as well? Hence the necessity for the Nursery 
School; but what sense lies in caring for and teaching 
a mother to care for her child when she has not the where- 
withal to buy it milk and vitamins of which experts prate 
somuch? Farmers are fined for underselling milk—people 
can’t afford it—so the drains or the pigs have the children’s 
need, and their weekly allowances are drastically reduced. 

They used to work in mills and factories at ten years 
old. Now we seem to be rearing them—a C.3 class—to 
fight in the next war. 

Progression or Retrogression—which ? 


BRENDA RUBERY 
Hope Cottage, 
Englefield Green. 


The Budget Surplus 


The possibility of a Budget surplus has brought a plea, 
from the Archbishop of York, for the money to be used to 
increase unemployment benefits. The suggestion has been 
warmly seconded on many sides, while there are those who 
consider that if the surplus were used to reduce income tax, 
taxpayers would spend more freely, thus giving rise to more 
employment. 

After looking at the matter from all points of view, may 
I suggest that an increase in unemployment benefit cannot 
fail to be of direct assistance to many who have suffered 
terrible misery and hardships; whereas there is no proof 
that a reduction of income tax would lead to more produc- 
tive expenditure or investment on the part of the tax- 
payer. 

4, Forrest Gardens, 

Pollards Hill South. 
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Broadcasting and Free Speech 


The B.B.C. and its programmes have always been criti- 
cised in various quarters, and recently some people have 
raised the cry of ‘‘ Free Speech!” because a man, whose 
intentions we may doubt, attempted to misuse the oppor- 
tunity of broadcasting a talk on “‘ The National Character.” 

The policy of the B.B.C. has taken a middle course in 
attempting to please as many as possible. Our broadcast- 
ing has not become solely a governmental organ, as in 
Germany, where propaganda is “ on the air ”’ at all hours, 
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and consequently, we are assured, most Germans switch 
over to other stations. Again, our programmes are not 
punctuated with “ Are you a sufferer from ?. Heo, 
write etc.,” and other advertising expedients. The 
constitution of the B.B.C. is democratic enough to avoid 
the first, and sufficiently State-dependent to obviate the 
second possibility. 

Critics of the B.B.C. who say its outlook is biased are in 
a similar position to those who protest against film censor- 
ship. Both forget the wide public the wireless and the 
cinema reach—just as what is permitted in a theatre is 
not the same in a cinema; what may be said in an after- 
dinner speech is not suitable for broadcasting. 


L. W. HERNE 


Birmingham. 


On March 5th last the majority of wireless listeners 
were stirred to unreasoning sympathy by the drama of 
Mr. Ferrie’s interrupted speech. It smacked of that “‘ one- 
against-many ”’ courage which is so dear to the English, 

-and.which always wins their somewhat indiscriminating 
applause. 

Few people will acknowledge that the attitude adopted 
by the B.B.C. is at least reasonable. They have a duty to 
the vast body of listeners, who comprise people of all classes 
and all creeds. Innovations, however excellent or neces- 
sary, are never well received by the masses. 

Through the medium of the official in authority over the 
Talks Department, the B.B.C. have to ensure that—as far 
as is possible in conformation with their established policy 
—these broadcasts combine information, interest and 
brightness, and contain no cause for offence—not an easy 
task. It is impossible for the freedom of the platform to 
be extended to the microphone, as any fair-minded person 
will allow. 

An attempt for freedom of speech, if made in the manner 
of Mr. Ferrie, defeats the speaker’s object most effectively, 
since it only results in a further tightening-up of official 


restrictions, besides prejudicing the B.B.C. against 
individual broadcasts. 
“ Etain,” Westward Ho!, N. M. Grsss 


Devon. 


These are days of “ alarums and excursions”’ in the 
broadcasting world. The tumult does not look like 
subsiding. We have had a new broadcaster gaining greater 
fame by a spirited protest over “‘ the air.” A recent trans- 
mitting station was discovered from which a mere youth, 
by means of illicit broadcasts, was giving the public what it 
wanted, or rather what he thought it wanted. Shortly 
afterwards we were treated to “ scare ’’ stories of threaten- 
ing letters sent to B.B.C. officials; of the barricading of 
Broadcasting House with steel shutters ; of an inquisitive 
interview to which a potential broadcaster was subject ; 
of an amazing incident prior to the visit to Broadcasting 
House of the King and Queen which, if true, reveals a state 
of affairs which Gilbert and Sullivan would have been 
delighted to adapt for the stage. 

One may be tempted to ask if the B.B.C. is not rapidly 
becoming a gigantic bureaucracy ? 


Berkeley Road, M. T. CoGHLaNn 
Dublin. 
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The Brave Sister 


In these times of vulgarity and self-advertisement it is 
surely admirable to find someone who wishes to avoid 
publicity. Therefore, when the paragraph appeared in a 
daily paper entitled ‘“‘ The Brave Sister ’—a part of which 
I quote—it struck a jarring note: “ .. . Sister Dorothy 
Thomas was awarded the medal of the Civil Division of 
the Order of the British Empire for an heroic and self- 
sacrificing action in averting a catastrophe at the Middlesex 
Hospital. . . . Such a brave act is worthy of publicity, 
and even if Sister Thomas was apparently too modest to 
wish it the authorities might have overcome her reticence 
as a matter of wisdom. . . . Silence in the circumstances 
is not the best policy.” 

It seems strange that a brave woman, who probably 
realised that she was no braver than hundreds of other 
women—who would have done exactly the same thing 
under the circumstances—cannot be allowed to show 
modesty if she so desires, without being rebuked by the 
press. How many times in the lives of women are brave 
acts done without any recognition ? 

Women know full well that courage is the greatest virtue 
and they accept this knowledge with quiet simplicity. 

Forest Hill Lodge, May BELBEN 

Wimborne, Dorset. 


The Comedy of St. Stephen’s 


Politics—of which we have too little in Parliament 
and too much outside it! If I were an M.P. these days 
I would often burst out into the raging sobs of impotence. 
Parliament appears to be like the negro groom of the 
doped race-horse, don’ see nuthin’, don’ hear nuthin’, 
don’ know nuthin’ and sartainly don’ say nuthin’. It 
remains for us to wait with Mr. Chesterton and see 
whether an institution can collapse from sheer weakness. 

Outside the Houses of Parliament is there a lane or by- 
path of life not invaded by some political banner, while 
shouting procession fills Hyde Park? We used to milk 
the cow and cure a ham or so without further reference 
to politics than to doff our cap to squire; now we need 
bulwarks and we have the wood, but how long will the 
boards withstand political rot? We conquer a tome on 
the conditions of the working class, but it fails to tell us 
what the working class is or how much the family of seven 
living on £2 15s. spends on laundry and hot water. We 
attend a debate on propaganda in the theatre, all about 
politics. What has the theatre to gain from them? As 
for them, they have the biggest playhouse in London for 
themselves. Why don’t they put on a good show there ? 


15, St. George’s Square, M. CHISHOLM 
S.W.1. 


Last Thoughts on the Monster 


The Loch Ness Monster, of which we have heard so 
much, presents many points of interest to those who hold 
the doctrine of reincarnation. According to some theories 
the spirit of the departed is obliged to expiate and eventually 
wipe out its sin in some other body. Can it be that we 
have with us St. George’s victim, still working out his 
salvation ? 

The legend tells us that the dragon devoured two armies 
of soldiers and numerous sheep and cattle. Later it 
developed a taste for quality rather than quantity, and 
satisfied itself with one maiden a year, content to leave the 
coarser food alone. The present monster’s staple diet 
seems to be salmon, and however annoying this must be 
to the owners of the adjacent fisheries, they would doubt- 
less be fully compensated by the thought that this more 
meagre ration goes to prove that the poor thing has pro- 
gressed a long way on its penitential road. Another year 
it may go farther afield in pursuit of cod and, later still, 
of whiting. If finally there should be a famine in shrimps, 
it could be accepted as ample proof that its time of expiation 
was drawing to a close. 
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The Bookshelf 


ASSORTED ADVOCACY 


Lord Reading and His Cases: The Study of a Great 
Career 


By Derek Walker-Smith. 15s. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 


From many aspects the career of Lord Reading is 
romantic in the traditional Dick-Whittington-cum-Samuel- 
Smiles way. The cabin-boy who saw India, and did not 
return until he returned as Viceroy. The young Jew 
hammered on the Stock Exchange who rose to be Lord 
Chief Justice. The Lord Chief Justice whose elevation to 
the Bench inspired the most vitriolic piece of verse satire 
of this century, and who left the Bench for a new career 
in politics. All these phases are of the genuine stuff of 
romance. But the man himself is somehow not romantic. 

Mr. Derek Walker-Smith presents chiefly in this book 
that side of his subject which is implied in the “‘ And His 
Cases.”” As an advocate Rufus Isaacs was unsurpassed. 
None who ever heard him in court will forget that mar- 
vellous suavity. It was said of Edward Grey that he 
conquered Europe by his profile; many a jury has suffered 
the same defeat by the clean-cut profile of Isaacs. Many 
a judge has been, one imagines, more affected by the 
smooth voice and the sweet reasonableness of manner with 
which the advocate presented a case than by the case itself. 
It was Lord Reading’s great good fortune to spend the 
most glorious of his years at the Bar in opposition to the 
complementary and contrasted figure of Si: Edward Carson, 
and in this very able volume the contrast is well drawn. 

Rufus Isaacs was never a specialist. His advocacy was 
assorted, and his cases range from society scandals, racing 
disputes and political causes to commercial cases, historic 
trials for fraud (of which the Liverpool Bank case and the 
trial of Whitaker Wright are perhaps the most outstanding), 
the notable Taff Vale case (a turning-point in Constitutional 
history), and the Titanic inquiry. 

Almost every side of the life of the late Victorian and 
the Edwardian years is seen by glimpses in the panorama 
which Mr. Derek 
Walker-Smith un- 
folds. Quite apart 
from the legal activi- 
ties of his subject, 
there is the political 
aspect—though this 
book emphasises and 
re-emphasises that 
Rufus Isaacs was 
never a good House 
of Commons man. 

The singular thing 
is that very little ot 
either Sir Rufus 
Isaacs or Lord 
Reading is seen. 
Even in the skilful 
passages where the 
biographer is explain- 
ing rather than dis- 
playing his subject, 
one feels that any 
psychological analy- 
sis is less than 
inference—is indeed 
mere guesswork. The 
external man is vivid, 
but the internal man 
escapes—if there is 
an internal man. 

There is one legend 
which this book 
kills. The cabin- 
boy who saw India 
was not a poor boy. 
The rise of the great 


Reproduced by courlesy of the 
London ** Evening News” 


Lord Reading 
From “lord Reading and His Cases,” 
by Derek Walker-Smith (Chapman & Hall) 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Collin Brooks 


advocate to the chief law offices of the Crown, to the Bench 
and to the viceregal throne is no story of a rise from abject 
poverty. The family which bred Lord Reading was more 
than tolerably well-to-do. It was a lust for adventure, 
and a desire to escape his immediate surroundings, which 
caused young Isaacs to put to sea. 

Even on that memorable voyage he was selected as the 
spokesman of a discontented crew to a bullying skipper. 
He was even then a “ fo’c’sle lawyer.” 

As a schoolboy he seems to have been palpably ‘‘ awk- 
ward,’”’ and no model pupil. As a Stock Exchange man 
he was a failure. He played with the idea of going to 
America to repair his fortunes, but was persuaded by his 
mother to read law. 

After his call his progress was rapid. True he had to 
endure the dreary business of County Court briefs, but 
not for long. With the Durham-Chetwynd case—Lord 
Durham had wilfully libelled Sir George Chetwynd, a noted 
racehorse owner—he was well in the forensic limelight. 
With his masterly handling of the Whitaker Wright case 
he was for ever in history as one of the greatest pleaders 
and cross-examiners of all time. 

The story of the Whitaker Wright trial could hardly 
have been told better in so short a space. It is presented 
as a duel between two well-matched antagonists, but the 
relentless pressing of Rufus Isaacs, and the steady dis- 
integration of the financier, is never allowed to make merely 
melodramatic the story of a case that was primarily of 
technical financial interest. 

The Soap Trust fight, the Gaiety Girl Divorce case, the 
Seddon murder trial, the Archer Shee case—these and 
others have been very recently retold by the biographer 
of Carson and Marshall Hall, but Mr. Walker-Smith manages 
to impart a new vitality to them. The Hartopp divorce 
case, the defence of Sir Edward Russell (which was a land- 
mark in the perpetual fight for the preservation of free 
opinion), the Sievier-Joel case, the trial of Casement, and 
the many other cases of Lord Reading’s career are equally 
well handled. 

The biographer shirks nothing. The Marconi story is 
frankly discussed, though poor Cecil Chesterton, that 
superbly honest man, is a little roughly treated, and too 
little is made, in the present reviewer’s opinion, of the 
effect which that scandal had upon the course of English 
Parliamentarism. 

There is one unexpected but not unpleasing strain in 
Mr. Walker-Smith’s discussions of these cases. It is his 
instinctive and frank sympathy for the accused. He 
relates and comments upon these cases not as the lawyer 
that he is, but as the humanist that he also undoubtedly is. 

Into the high politics that took Lord Reading to America 
and later to India, this book does not adventure: that 
is not its purpose. It is to be judged only as an interpreta- 
tive biography of a great pleader, who happened also to be 
something of a party politician. As such it is a very com- 
mendable piece of work. 

Would that all legal biographies had the vitality of this 
one. Its author, by his subject if by nothing else, challenges 
comparison with Mr. Marjoribanks. It is a challenge the 
result of which he need not fear. 


A MODERN KNIGHT 


Uphill: The First Stage in a Strenuous Life. 


By John Evelyn Wrench. 8s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

In ‘‘ Uphill,”’ Sir Evelyn Wrench tells the story of the 
first thirty-two years of his life. Sir Evelyn’s natural 
faculty for seeing and stimulating the kinder side of his 
immediate superiors was probably sharpened by the 
indulgence and sympathy of his parents. It was, at any 
rate, already well developed when he went to a private 
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school at the age of ten. His stamp collection accompanied 
him, and he distributed specimens from it among the older 
boys. One of them, a big fat boy—‘ rather an alarming 
chap ’’—asked for more, and was given them. “In 
reality,” comments Sir Evelyn, ‘“‘he was a very nice 
fellow, and I am sure would not have touched me.”” When, 
at the age of twenty-two, after making and losing a fortune 
in picture post cards, Evelyn Wrench met Northcliffe, he 
found him, too, a very nice fellow. Northcliffe was inter- 
ested in the youth who, in spite of an Eton education, had 
made a fortune while still in his teens, and it appears that 
his interest was warmed by real affection, for Sir Evelyn 
prints letters in which Northcliffe addresses him as ‘‘ Dearest 
Evelyn,”’ and signs ‘“‘ Your devoted chief.”’ It is easy to 
understand this affection for the book gives one the im- 
pression of an eager and charming personality. 

By the age of twenty-nine, Evelyn Wrench was earning 
five thousand a year as sales manager of the Amalgamated 
Press, but he was beginning to feel that he was not justified 
in spending his life on increasing the circulation of Answers, 
Home Chat and Comic Cuts, or even of the Harmsworth 
Encyclopedia. An experience which he went through at 
the Memorial Service to King Edward in Westminster Abbey 
crystallised his feeling that he ought to find another aim. 
Exalted by the music, he saw that Love was the key to the 
mystery of sin and suffering, that Christ alone was Rest 
and all else unrest, and he vowed to devote his life to great 
causes—to the Empire, to his fellows. ‘‘ From that 
moment my fate was decided. My days with Northcliffe 
were numbered.” 

An emotion may be genuine without being profound. 
It is difficult to find any solid substance in Sir Evelyn 
Wrench’s love of the British Empire. Before leaving Eton 
he used to pray for an extension of our Dominions. Later 
in life he travelled widely, always vaguely conscious of the 
mysteries and possibilities ot life, especially of life in the 
British Empire. But the reader will not find very definite 
idea or conviction round which Sir Evelyn has tried to 
group his benevolence to humanity in general and the 
citizens of the Empire in particular. At Biskra, to take 
one instance of the nature of his responsiveness to life, he 
“ felt the call of the desert,’’ and went into the desert for 
a day’s ride. As he and his friends returned to Biskra 
there was a lovely sunset, and he wrote in his diary: “ If 
only I could recapture that vision of beauty when I get back 
to London.”” The response of Richard Burton and Charles 
Doughty to the call of the desert is a not unfair measure 
of Sir Evelyn’s intensity of feeling. 

The result of his experience in Westminster Abbey was 
the Overseas League, which has at present a membership 
of over forty thousand and an annual income of nearly 
eighty thousand pounds. It began in 1910 as the Overseas 
Club, and as Evelyn Wrench was at this date working for 
Northcliffe, Northcliffe assumed that the Overseas Club 
and the Overseas Daily Mail, which Wrench was editing, 
would be mutually helpful. Sir Evelyn tells us that he 
“ writhed ” when people talked ot the Overseas Club as 
a circulation stunt. But when he gave up his work with 
Northcliffe to make an Empire tour on behalf of the Club, 
he accepted an offer from Northcliffe of a thousand a year 
for the next three years. It was ingenious of Sir Evelyn 
to be paid by Mammon to serve God, but it was bound to 
lead to disconcerting situations. 

The societies which have influenced the world have been 
founded and shaped by men with a far grimmer sense of 
reality than Sir Evelyn Wrench possesses. The followers 
of Ignatius Loyola and of Dominic sacrificed wealth and 
faced every form of hardship to carry out the aims of their 
leaders. Popes and kings would not have concerned 
themselves about the Dominicans and the Jesuits if the 
members of these orders had confined themselves to paying 
annual subscriptions in return for such benefits as a 
Magazine, a club house and dinners patronised by royalty. 
The members of the Overseas League are pledged to the 
belief that the British Empire stands for justice, freedom, 
order and good government. When Sir Evelyn Wrench 
preaches this creed outside the Kremlin, his experience in 
Westminster Abbey will begin to bear fruit. 

Hugh Kingsmill 
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SECRET SERVICE OPERATOR 13 
by 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


More than an historical romance, it is a thrilling and 
exciting story of spying and counter-spying during the 
Civil War. The dangerous and exciting adventures of 
the men and women in the Secret Service make this a 
novel of unusual power and an outstanding story by 
this famous writer of many romances. 7/6 


JEREMY HAMLIN ALICE BROWN 
Miss Brown brings out the massive, earth-born character 
of Jeremy Hamlin, and illuminates the lives of four 
kindly, humane, and unselfish persons who dedicate 
themselves to the task of finding out what manner of 
man he really was and to undoing as much as possible 
the wrongs he had done. 7/6 


SCARLET WOMAN OCTAVUS ROY COHEN 
A penetrating story of life in a small village in which 
gossip predominates. 7/6 


THE YEARS OF PEACE LeROY MacLEOD 
“ Will hold readers by virtue of its strong human interest 
and forthright narrative style. The scenes and characters 


are well done. The descriptive writing is excellent.”— 
Sunday Referee 7/6 


THE SILVER RUN: WILLIAM HEYLIGER 
A Story of the Sardine Industry 

Gives an accurate picture of the inner workings of the 
sardine industry coincidently with the drama of the 
hero’s struggle against tremendous odds. As instructive 
as it is entertaining. (April 18th). 6/- 


Ready in April 
A BACKWARD GLANCE 
EDITH WHARTON 


One of the most distinguished living authors now 
tells the fascinating story of her public and private 
life. Written in Mrs. Wharton’s finished style, and 
characterised by a refreshing frankness, this auto- 
biography will take its place among the most im- 
portant and entertaining memoirs of our day. 10/6 


GUIDE TO PLAY SELECTION 
MILTON SMITH 
A descriptive index of full-length and short plays. “ An 
extremely useful handbook for amateur dramatic groups.” 
—Bulletin of the National Operatic and Dramatic Association. 
Illustrated. 5/- 


ALCOHOL : HAVEN EMERSON, M.D. 
Its Effect on Man 


Fully answers all the usual questions about alcohol and 
its effects upon the brain, the nerves, digestion, as well 
as questions that have never occurred to the average 
individual. 3/6 


NATURE, M.D. RICHARD KOVACS, M.D. 


Treats of the healing forces of heat, light, water, elec- 
tricity and exercises. (Health Books for the Home 
Series.) 5/- 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
34, BEDFORD STREET LONDON 
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THE PAST LIVES AGAIN 


Rome for Sale. 

By Jack Lindsay. 8s. 6d. (Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 
Perilous Grain. 

By Una Broadbent. 8s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 
Alexander. 


By F. A. Wright. 10s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


The significant thing that is happening in English 
letters at the moment is a sudden development of the 
historical novel, and especially the novel about classical 
antiquity. 

Three years ago, Miss Mitchison led off with “ Corn 


Head of Alexander 
From “Alexander the Great,” by F. A. Wright (Routledge) 


King and Spring Queen,’’ a book, apart from the value 
of its own accomplishment, which may mark an epoch. 
A firstfruit of the ground opened up the spade work of 
“The Golden Bough,” one of those great works of science 
whose business is the fertilisation of minds to come, 
leaving as it does each new reader asking: ‘‘ What does 
it all mean? To what spiritual states are these cere- 
monies the equivalent ? What passion drove the Salii, 
the Kourétés ? 

Now Mr. Lindsay has written a superb book, and in 
““Rome for Sale’ has set to work on the second of the 
two great canvases of antiquity, on the complex of gifts 
and circumstances and desires that made up Rome and 
the enduring genius of the Italian race. 

The first difficulty before any writer who takes for 
his date a year before, say, the council of Nicza, is to 
keep his atmosphere free from Christian assumptions. 
(Earlier writers did not understand that which helps to 
make Bulwer Lytton and the writer of “Quo Vadis?” 
sound false to our ears.) Mr. Lindsay because, one 
imagines, Christianity has never troubled him, has suc- 
ceeded admirably. His book is a retelling of the Cataline 
conspiracy, not, as we had it drummed into us at school, 
from the point of view Cicero has impressed by his plati- 
tudes on posterity and Sallust from the angle of the 
plutocrat, but reinterpreted with burning insight as it 
happened to men charged with power and passion, men 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Mary Butts 


with demons in their bellies and Europe’s future in ther 


heads. He knows Cataline for what he was, no gangster, 
but an integral part of the People’s Party, that move. 
ment in the Roman State which began with the Gracchj 
ended with Cesar. 
As he hurries from scene to scene over the whole range 
of Roman society, for what shall we praise him most ? 
Most mysterious, most lovely is his re-evocation of the 
Roman faith, the religion, the binding, the “ original 
pieties,” the “‘ virgin meaning”? of Rome. No one has 
so described the Vestals, maid by maid; ‘‘ They were not 
meant to be coldly chaste; in their bodies should bum 
all the fires of the mating earth and sky... .” 
Or lIupputer or Anna Perenna or Father Mars, 
The earth and the seasonal passions that flowed and 
reflowed through the bodies of the people in a great 
year-in, year-out dance. Cataline himself has his 
bridal with the earth—the earth that was one with 
the people he served. This sanctifies his life. While 
his attempt is also shown as a trial and error ex- 
periment for the young Cesar, who first joins him 
then steps aside, accepting men’s contempt, made 
suddenly aware of what both he and Cataline stand 
for and what he only can accomplish. All this} is 
most moving and goes deep into the springs of human 
action and motive. The same brilliance of descrip- 
tion and insight sweeps us from the Senate to the 
wine-shop, from the rites of Bona Dea, which 
Clodius, at the risk of his life, attends for fun; 
from any number of carnal embraces to Cataline’s 
wife, Aurelia Orestilla’s tragic marriage bed. 

His touch on women’s motives is not so sure as his 
handling of men’s. While another criticism follows. 
Mr. Lindsay has so successfully eliminated all Christian 
values that he even seems to have omitted all ethical 
ones as well. Significant sign of our times, but was 
there no such thing as Roman virtus ? Did gravitas, 
@quinimitas never exist ? Could his wild lechers and 
drunkards have been the men who gave shape for 
all time to the public forms of European society ? 
For spiritual adviser behind Mr. Lindsay’s passionate 
scenes stands Mr. D. H. Lawrence. While when it 
comes to the summing-up of human relations, he 

“seems to agree with Shakespeare in his old age that : 


“It is a bawdy planet and will strike 
When ’tis predominant.” 


If his picture is true, then a great deal of what 

happened at that moment happened by accident, in 

spite of men, not, as we have been taught, because 
of them. As an historian, Ferrero gives the same im- 
pression. One is left asking: If there was no such thing 
as “‘ pagan ”’ virtue, was it not high time for “‘ christian ” 
to come and deliver men from an intolerable servitude to 
their own lusts ? 

“Perilous Grain” is a living book, and one thinks 
that it will go on living. For it runs deep, like the roots 
of a strong plant into the soil; nor could it, one feels, 
have been written by anyone but an English writer and 
a woman filled with the profound traditional passion of 
our race for the Greek heroic saga, the cycle of its heroes 
and heroines. No other race has it. There is kinship 
in it. Foreigners like Santayana and Maurois point it 
out as a race mystery with wonder and admiration. While 
no more dreadful spiritual castration can be conceived 
than an education which would deprive children of an 
acquaintance that should grow from babyhood with 
Cheiron and Pelias, Jason and Medea, Achilles and Patro- 
clus; Helen, Leda, Orpheus. 

While if anyone wants to observe an operation of magic, 
let him notice again how Frazer’s ‘‘ Golden Bough ’”’ is 
bringing in a harvest of living letters, of which this book 
also is a firstfruit. 

“Perilous Grain” retells the story of Admetas and 
Alkestis, and the lives of their princely kinsmen of the 
House of Zolus. Men in wealth and entourage no more 


than primitive farmers, persuading nature by magic, yet 
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whose ‘‘ ardours and endurances ’’ are remembered, retold, 
recreated, when the millionaire kings of actual history, 
with power over huge tracts of the earth, are forgotten or 
only perfunctorily remembered. I heard a child explaining 
it once to other children: ‘‘ You see, it didn’t matter 
that they were poor and couldn’t read or write and didn’t 
know lots of things we know. They were so great in 
themselves, and everything they did they did as well 
as it could possibly be done. It was all inside them, 
and made them people like Shakespeare and Fox and 
Doctor Johnson and the Duke of Wellington and Fred 
Archer—because they were made like that and it had 
to come out, and it will never stop.” 


Neither modernised nor over-archaised, Miss Broadbent 
has made them “come out”’ all right. By a scholar’s 
knowledge, by beauty of writing, by delight in a 
marvellous story ; by a woman’s sense of the earth and 
of people. In her portrait of Heracles she has fused 
the human and the heroic; and in her sense of character 
there is something that is Shakespearean as well as 
Homeric. Inevitably her book challenges comparison with 
Miss Mitchison’s ‘‘Corn King and Spring Queen.’ It 
is early to judge in what is essentially a new development 
of letters. One story passes in the full blaze of history ; 
the other at its dawn. For brilliance of external pre- 
sentation the latter is without parallel, but for something 
out of our beginnings that England has made her own, 
something which has fed her and she has fed, in relation 
to those centuries of service and reward, one imagines 
“Perilous Grain’’ to be essentially nearer to that love 
which moves in Chaucer, Shelley and Keats, that com- 
munion between the Greek heroic mind and our own 
which even to-day is as life-giving as ever. 


Mr. Wright’s ‘‘ Alexander” is a clear, unpretentious 
account of the whole Macedonian business. The rise of 
the little northern kingdom, its early rulers, culminating 
in Philip and his son. It is well illustrated—particularly 
by an amusing Sodoma, where the painter, surely against 
his preferences, in a high Renaissance version of the 
matriage with Roxana, has fairly let himself go. An illus- 
tration of how a sense of style is sufficient to save any- 
thing. Unfortunately Mr. Wright, unimpeachably learned 
and accurate, is without that grace; nor, one feels, can 
he whole-heartedly approve of his young man. It is 
the usual dilemma. The man with the ability and training 
to work out an accurate sequence of remote events is 
hardly ever the man who, left to himself, would have 
touched them with the end of the proverbial barge pole. 
What has a learned and decorous scholar to do with those 
men who stormed across Asia, their vision or their lusts ? 
Their restraints, their prudences were empire-flung. Yet 
without some touch of imaginative sympathy who is 
able to tell in proportion so much as the sequence of their 
acts? As a summary of these it is unimpeachable. But 
that is by no means the same thing as historic truth. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT SERMONS. 


Selected, with an Introduction, by Sidney Dark. 8s. 6d. net, 
(Arthur Barker.) 


The introduction to this book disclaims, in effect, what 
might otherwise be deemed the pretentiousness of its title. 
It is a collection of twenty-four sermons by men who have 
attained reputations as great preachers. These, ranging 
chronologically from St. Clement of Alexandria (second and 
third centuries), and including St. Leo (the great Pope), 
Keble, Pusey, Newman and Spurgeon, have been chosen 
among exponents of the doctrines of different and differing 
Christian Churches and religious congregations. 

The aim of this collection, the items of which were 
selected after much thought and consultation, is evidently 
to be a step towards the ideal of an agreement between 
and the reunion of all Christian bodies ; and its publication 
during the Lenten season of reflection and self-searching 


is APposs.- Gordon Ross 


SPRING NOVELS ALREADY 
PUBLISHED 


A DAGGER IN FLEET STREET 
by R. C. Woodthorpe 7/6 net 
Author of ‘‘ Public School Murder.’’ 


BY MISADVENTURE 


by Alan Brock 7/6 net 
BROKEN MUSIC 

by Morna McTaggart. 8/6 net 

Author of ‘* Turn Single.’’ 
BACKWATERS 

by William Holt 7/6 net 


Author of ‘‘ Under a Japanese Parasol.’’ 


THE SCARLET FLOWER 


by Thomas Rourke 7/6 net 

Author of ‘* Thunder Below.”’ 
FAMILY SKELETON 

by Kathleen Coyle 7/6 net 


Author of ‘‘ French Husband.”’ 
PERILOUS GRAIN 


by Una Broadbent 8 /6 net 
Illustrated 

WINTERFIELD 
by Marjorie Booth 7/6 net 


Author of Caps Over the Mill.”” 


AS GOOD AS A MILE 
by Edward Albert 
Author of ‘‘ Herrin’ Jennie.”’ 


THE PADRE OF ST. JACOB’S 


7/6 net 


by Stephen Graham 7/6 net 

Autnor of ‘‘ Peter the Great.”’ 
FAMILY PARADE 

by Laurence Oliver 7/6 net 


Author of ‘‘ Very Private Sin.”’ 
THE TIME-TABLE MURDER 


by Roger Denbie 7/6 net 
DEATH IN THE STALLS 
by J. R. Wilmot 7/6 net 


SILVER PLATTER 
by Laetitia Macdonald 7/6 net 
Author of ‘* Young and Fair.”’ 


We can recommend all of these 

Novels as Excellent Entertainment. 

Each one has been acclaimed by 
the Critics. 


IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON, LTD. _ 
~~ 44, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 ~~ 
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WHY KERENSKY FAILED 


The Crucifixion of Liberty. 

By Alexander Kerensky. Translated by G. Kerensky. 
13s. (Barker.) 

Clemenceau, coming away from a long discussion at the 
Allied War Council, murmured wearily : ‘‘ I am no longer 
surprised at Napoleon’s success in war: he never had any 
allies.’”” And Wordsworth, in his address to the black 
hero, L’Ouverture, spoke of his “‘ great allies ’’ as “‘ exulta- 
tion, agony, and love and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
These sayings should be pondered by Mr. Kerensky. 

For several months he was one of the five rulers of 
Russia after the first Revolution. For a short time he 
was chief ruler. Then he disappeared—yes, literally 
vanished. A week after the Soviet Revolution had hap- 
pened he was at Gatchina, a palace of the Tsar’s near 
Petrograd. He had led an army against the capital of 
his country; his troops had melted away. General 
Tchernoff, who was in command at Gatchina, urged him 
to go with a white flag, as head of the former Government, 
to confer with the men who were now in power. Kerensky 
agreed. An escort was ordered for him. But when the 
time came to start, he could not be found. ‘I raised the 
alarm and ordered a search to be made for him,’’ General 
Krasnoff reported. But Kerensky had disappeared. That 
was the last anyone saw of him in Russia. 

He does not relate this incident in his book. Nor can 
he be blamed for that. What he does in these three 
hundred and fifty pages is to weave excuses for failing and 
running away. He condemns the British and French 
Governments for not helping him through. He condemns 
Kornilof for trying to upset him in favour of a military 
despotism. He condemns his colleagues and the Allied 
diplomats. And of course he lavishes abuse (there is no 
other word for it) on the Bolshevik leaders, especially Lenin. 
But all these accusations and all his invective are aside 
from the real reason for his collapse. That real reason 
he admits (without knowing he has made any admission) 
in the account he gives of his state of mind when the 
first Revolution occurred. 

He was prominent among the leaders of the Left. He 
had foreseen an upheaval. He should have been prepared 
for it. Instead : 

“I did not think logically ...an unbearable mental 
anguish possessed me, a sense of some tremendous responsi- 
bility for what was happening . . . the future bore down on 
me like a terrible leaden weight. There was no feeling of 
elation at the knowledge of the fullness of the people’s victory. 
There was keen anxiety, a clear realisation of the need for 
haste, to make some arrangements, to save something.” 

In other words, he did not know what to do. Contrast 
that condition of uncertainty, of depression, with the 
concentrated vigour of Lenin after the November Revolu- 
tion. Lenin did think logically. You might believe all 
that Mr. Kerensky says of him—that he was personally 
ambitious, that he hated Russia, that he was in the pay 
of the German General Staff, and yet you would have to 
say, in judging the two men: “ Lenin knew how to act 
in a crisis; Kerensky knew only how to talk.” 

It was because he could sway big audiences by his fiery 
eloquence that Kerensky won to the fore. The first time 
I heard him speak in the Duma, the Russian Parliament, 
in 1915, I was not surprised to see the members laughing 
at him. He was one of their stock jokes. He flung his 
arms about. He shouted. It did not impress the Duma, 
but it went down with the masses. He was the one man 
in the Provisional Government formed after the Tsarist 
system had foundered who could talk to the Soldiers and 
Workmen sitting in the Soviet (council) and giving orders 
to the Duma. He could swing them off their feet with his 
oratory—for the time being. So he became chief Minister. 
If the power had been within him, he would have been the 
most powerful man in Russia. Instead of that, his name 
stands in history as a synonym for weakness, for futility. 

One would have to feel sorry for him if he were not so 
dense as to mistake entirely the cause of his downfall. 
His book is a series of “ifs.” If he had been adequately 
supported, if those he relied on had not let him down, 
if the Russian people had had more sense, if the behaviour 
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of the Allies had been more “ gentlemanly’’! Never a 
glimmer of recognition that it was he, Kerensky, he and 
no other, who muddled away the opportunity of setting 
up a stable system of democracy, who could do no service 
to liberty but chatter about it, who made the Bolsheviks’ 
success certain. It was he who made the way clear for 
the extreme Left despotism of Lenin, just as the German 
socialists smoothed the path for Hitler, dictator of the 
Right. Neither Kerensky nor Ebert, Scheidemann and 
Co. had the courage to be socialists. They turned in a 
panic to the representatives of those classes which hated 
and feared socialism. 

Since Mr. Kerensky calls his book a “ political action,” 
one must review it as that, not as a work of literature. 
Let me therefore reply to his “ ifs ’’ with one of my own. 
If he had seen that what the Russian people longed for 
was, first of all, Peace, and then Land, and if he had satisfied 
these longings, would he not have cut the ground from 
under Lenin’s feet ? He declares that he was “ carrying 
out the most extensive agrarian reform in human history.”’ 
But he was carrying it out so slowly that few peasants 
knew anything of it. He postponed any transfer of land 
from the possession of the old landlords until the Con- 
stituent Assembly met, and he kept on postponing that 
meeting. He actually allowed members of Land Com- 
mittees to be arrested for doing what he now says he 
expected them to do! As for Peace, he urged the nation 
to fight on, although he told them at the same time they 
had nothing to fight for -(declaration of the Provisional 
Government, spring of 1917). 


A COSSACK ILIAD 


And Quiet Flows the Don. 
By Michael Sholokhov. Translated from the Russian by 
Stephen Garry. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 

Gogol’s ‘‘ Taras Bulba,” written exactly a century ago, 
has often been called ‘‘ the Cossack Iliad.’’ The title might 
be applied with as much justice or more to Sholokhov’s 
novel, an immense piece of work in the heroic vein, which 
sings the praises and the sorrows of Cossack life on the 
Don in the years of peace, war, revolution and civil war 
Sholokhov has brought all the poetry of Cossack tradition, 
all the heroic fascination of a primitive and untamed way 
of life, to this vast picture of the turmoil of modern Russian 
history. The events of the story are of yesterday; the 
spirit of them is—to the English reader—the spirit of epic 
of the irretrievable past, of a world younger, freer, more 
passionate and less cerebral than ours. 

The first part of the novel was published in Moscow in 
1929, and provided a welcome contrast to the ideological 
fiction of other proletarian novelists. The entire work, 
which displays the warrior ardour of the Cossack in face 
of Russia’s revolutionary upheaval, is maintained on a 
fine level of realistic power and excitement. There are 
scenes of horror and appalling brutality for which a fairly 
strong stomach is necessary. There are too a great many 
unidealised pictures of the commonplaces of peasant 
existence which are not intended to spare the oversensitive 
imagination. But there is the impression of truth, of a 
searching, relentless conscience, in the grimmest pages of 
the novel, which has also its moments of tenderness and 
lyrical exaltation. 

The story opens, a year or two before the outbreak of 
war in 1914, with a vivid and racy sketch of the Melekhov 
household in the Cossack village of Tatarsk. The youth 
Gregor, tough and wily, is cast in the image of generations 
of fighters. There is no ambiguity, no introspective delights 
or miseries in the passion that flares up between him and 
the woman Aksinya; Gregor’s life is the ideal of the 
Shavian heroine who wanted to be an active verb—to do, 
to be, to suffer. 

What gives Sholokhov’s novel its peculiar strength is 
the faith and courage which shine through the awful 
barbarism he describes. Beneath all the inhumanities of 
the story there is the sense of the heroic virtues, of pride 
and endurance in a common cause. This of course is ~ 
distinguishing mark of epic literature. - 2. Cnarques 
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The Birth of the Future. 


By Ritchie Calder. Foreword by Sir Frederick Gowland 
Hopkins, M.A., M.B., D.Sc., etc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
(Arthur Barker.) 


Ritchie Calder was once taken down to a cellar home 
in London—*“‘ a subterranean room where the faint day- 
light filtered through a submerged window from an open 
grating in the pavement. 

‘“‘ When it rained the water poured into the room. 

“In this hell-pit lived a father, a mother and five 
children.” 

Yet in the same country, in the same era as that in 
which men face primitive scarcity of supplies, along with 
a squalor and filth unknown to a primitive society, there 
are performed daily miracles of science so dazzlingly 
brilliant that they stagger the imagination of the lay person. 

‘“‘ Oppressed,”’ as the foreword says, ‘‘ by the illogical 
state of our world,”’ the author set out on a quest, a voyage 
of discovery, into a world as little known to the outsider 
as though it lay beyond an inaccessible jungle—the world of 
scientific research. 

He saw through a microscope, which magnified three 
thousand times, molecules so small that it would take one 
hundred billion of them to cover a shilling. He saw fruit 
being made to “ put itself to sleep,”’ to wake up fresh after 
its long journey in a ship’s hold. 

He saw the atom split. He saw ‘“‘ mother love” put 
into a test tube. He went into refrigerators where men 
were learning how to keep fish for six weeks, and yet pre- 
serve its flavour and freshness. He visited fantastic farms, 
where pigs are being trained to have “ streaks ”’ of just 
the right breadth ; where rabbits wear silver fox, chinchilla 
and sable; and a new breed of poultry, in which sex can 
be determined at the moment of hatching out, has been 
evolved. 

A privileged person, this traveller in the fairy-lands of 
scientific marvels, discussed with the high priests the 
future of transport with its electric engines, its mightier 
and faster liners, its new types of aeroplane; the future 
of housing with its storied flats surrounded by park 
lands; the future of crime treated as a disease and dealt 
with as such; the future of farming, of ethics, of the 
machine, of television, of marriage laws. 

And always he asks—to what end or purpose ? 

When the machine is invented which, controlled by one 
man, will plough a farm at the rate of five minutes per 
acre, when the millions now employed will be replaced by 
machines controlled by a few hundred thousand men, 
what adjustments must be made, so that man may be the 
master of the machine and not, as now, its slave ? 

At the moment “‘ the machine has got out of control.” 
“ Instead of improving the standard of life, it is destroying 
society.’”’ The author therefore pleads that men of science 
shall no longer regard their work as something detached 
from problems of human relationships, but shall accept 
the social implications of their discoveries. 

He sees this magnificent new world as a delectable 
country filled with every good and desirable thing, but 
with the vast mass of the people gazing longingly from 
outside, since the skill which created the fair land, neglected 
to provide the key which shall unlock the gates to those 
who still wander in the desert of hunger, cold, neglect and 
ignorance. 

“The bearing of this observation,’”’ said the immortal 
Captain Cuttle, “‘ lies in the application of it.” 

So the value of the miracles of science must in the 
ultimate analysis be assessed by their application to human 
suffering, and their fulfilment of human needs. 

Minnie Pallister 
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Some Spring Books, 1934 


FREEMASONRY : A Candid Examination 
By A PAST MASTER 3/6 
The most trenchant exposure of Freemasonry yet published. 


SAINT PAULA 
By THE BENEDICTINES OF TALACRE ABBEY 12/6 
With Foreword by His Lorpsuip THE BisHop oF MENEVIA. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY 
AND OLD RELIGION 
Cloth. 6/- 
By FATHER EDWARD F. MURPHY, S.S.J., PH.D. 
With Foreword by the Rev. Futton J. SHeen, PH.D. 


THE WAY OF THE KING 
By FATHER MARTIN DEMPSEY ; 3/6 
(Author of ‘‘ Servants of the King,’’ ‘‘ The Way of the Queen ’’) 
With Foreword by Dr. OrcHarp. 


ASSUMPTIONIST SPIRITUALITY 
By FATHER ANDREW BECK, A.A. 1/- 


A short but comprehensive Treatise on the Spirit of the 
Assumptionist Order. 


GUIDE IN A CATHOLIC CHURCH 
FOR NON-CATHOLIC VISITORS 


By LANCELOT W. FOX I/- 
A doctrinal explanation of the cbjects usually found in a 
Catholic Church, 


A MERRY ETERNITY 
By NOEL MACDONALD WILBY 7/6 
A Romance of the Household of Blessed Thomas More. 


THE BEGGAR 
By DOUGLAS NEWTON 3/6 
The first issue of this popular book in a cheap edition. 


SAINT BIRGITTA OF SWEDEN 
By EDITH PEACEY, Nun of the Brigittine Order 12/6 
With Foreword by the Countess oF IDDESLEIGH. 


“ This book . . . is intended in the first place for those of the 
writer’s own Communion : but the life recorded in it is of intense 
and glowing interest to all who care for the picturesque and 
exciting history of the Middle Ages: for the development of 
human character and personal relations: and for light on the 
position of women in past times. . . . It is for the character of 
the Saint, so well described in it, that people will in the end value 
this book. . . .”—Times Literary Supplement 


4, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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AN ELIZABETHAN FARMER 


The Countryman’s Jewel: Days in the Life of a Six- 
teenth Century Squire. 


Edited by Marcus Woodward. 15s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


To the casual reader of this book, there is-at least one 
part of Elizabethan England that would appear “ merrie,” 
and that is the agricultural part. Here we are shown a 
kind old farmer, tender to his housekeeper, his ward, his 
hens, his sheep and his workmen, and with no worries in 
the world except the threat of Spaniards over the sky- 
line. All this of course is very far from the truth. The 
Elizabethan farmer had worries enough, although when 
compared to the worries of a modern farmer they appear 
very slight. He did not have imports to fight on the same 


From “ The "s Jewel,” by Marcus Woodward 
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scale as the modern agriculturist ; there were not such in- 
flooding things as Danish butter and eggs and bacon, 
Australian mutton and New Zealand lamb; he had a 
comparatively open and continually hungry market, and 
he could save money if he was thrifty. Squire Mascall— 
of whom this book treats—seems to have combined every 
possible herb and animal about his manor. Other farmers 
in those days were not quite so fortunate. From long 
before Henry VIII’s reign, the lament is raised that the 
sheep are not only eating up the grass, but that they are 
eating up men’s livelihood. Sheep were the enemy of 
the agriculturist in Elizabethan England; one shepherd 
strolled with his crook and his dog where twenty men 
had toiled in the good old days. But never a hint do we 
get of this in ‘‘ The Countryman’s Jewel.’’ Here we enter 
a land like Sidney’s Arcadia, where the birds trill at exactly 
the right moment, and where the miller puts his white face 
from his window over a drowsy stream at the prompter’s call. 
The setting is too perfect, far too idyllic to be natural. 

I feel it is a great pity that the author of this book, the 
late Mr. Arthur Woodward—or did Mr. Marcus Woodward 
write some of it? this point is not fully explained— 
interfered with the text. He has tried to buttress old 
Mascall’s remedies and disputations with cardboard 
scenery on which the paint is too showy and the edges 
too clean-cut. We struggle through imagined descrip- 
tions somewhat in the style of Mrs. Radcliffe, to stumble 
suddenly on some charming phrase from Mascall himself 
or purloined from Philip Stubbes or Bishop Parker. And 
I very much doubt if an Elizabethan farmer would don 
those most expensive things, a pair of silk stockings, the 
moment he arrived home. Nor were nightgowns unknown 
to the “ highest in the land,” as Mr. Woodward tells us ; 
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they seem comparatively common in those times. Such 
things as these, with the constant powdering of girls’ noses, 
ring very false and add to the pretty-pretty and rather 
irritating effect. Ido wish the text had been left to speak for 
itself. When it does speak it has a refreshingly naive sound. 

Some of the squire’s information I discovered to be 
truly illuminating. For example, it is surely of interest 
to discover that mares, if they see their own reflections in 
water, turn mad with love for themselves. Also if you like 
catching frogs—and it seems that the squire thought them 
a sweet dish—you can do it quite easily: you have only 
to bury the gall of a goat, and every frog in the district 
will come hopping around it, ‘‘ and so you may easilie kill 
them.’’ Another piece of useful information, one “ tried 
and approved ’”’: If you should swallow a snake, put a 
funnel in your mouth and burn an “old shoo sole” in 
front of it, ‘‘ for the snake detesteth such stinking savours 
above all other thing.’”’ And here is an assortment of 
general knowledge: Such as desire children must not eat 
lettuce ; radishes “‘ doe keepe away drunkennes, but are 
an enemie unto the teeth”; ‘‘ cucumber feareth the 
thunder and lightning.’”’ Yet you must not think that 
the squire was a fool, a believer in any old tale; he 
can be sceptical when he wishes. Speaking of ferns, he 
remarks that ‘‘the common sort doe verily thinke and 
averre, that this seede cannot be gathered but on the night 
of the wakes of S. John in sommer, and that not without 
great ceremonies and mumbling and muttering of many 
words betweene the teeth,-which have power to drive away 
divels, which have the custodie of the same seede: but 
all this is nothing but fables.” And on one point at least 
the squire has my deepest respect—he calls tobacco “ the 
holi hearbe.”’ 

Squire Mascall is the true Elizabethan, with all the 
queer compound of scepticism and superstition of his time. 
If the editor had given him full elbow-room, this would 
have been an enchanting book. As it stands, we are 
suddenly dragged away from the squire to follow a modern 
girl in fancy dress ogling a cockscomb calling himself Philip 
Stubbes. Here I confess my conscience was most out- 
raged. The priggish young gentleman in this book is 
certainly not the Stubbes who thrills with his “‘ Anatomy 
of Abuses ”’ and who rants so ecstatically against sport and 
merry-making. Nor can I see Mr. Woodward’s squire in 
ruff and doublet. The only time he comes to life is when 
he speaks with his own mouth. 


WITHIN THIS PRESENT. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


It can be said at once that ‘‘ Within This Present ” is a 
book which is well worth reading. To a certain extent 
the book is journalism, for the background shows the 
changing moods of American life, from the day in 1914 
when Alan Macleod, the banker, ‘‘ had a hunch ”’ that the 
murder of Franz Ferdinand might make it advisable to 
sell Russian bonds, to the day in 1933 when Alan Macleod, 
his son, and his daughter-in-law heard Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt solemnly swear that he would “ faithfully 
execute the office of the President of the United States.”’ 
And between these dates we see Chicago passing through 
the days of American neutrality, the War, the boom, the 
slump, the age of the gangsters and the downfall of the 
Insull “‘ pyramid.’’ But Miss Barnes is not merely a com- 
mentator on public affairs; she holds our attention as 
much, if not more, by the varying fortunes of the Sewall 
family, as seen through the eyes of Sally Sewall, who 
marries Alan Macleod’s son when she is nineteen, and 
steers a safe course through the difficulties of married life. 
There is character-drawing in this book, for all the Sewalls 
are well realised, from the old grandmother, who loves to 
recall the days of the Great Fire, to the feckless Baines, 
who marries, divorces and immediately falls in love with 
his divorced wife; and there is tenderness too, and an 
understanding of human nature. Miss Barnes in fact 
must be set down as one of the most polished and attractive 
of the new American writers. 


By Margaret Ayer Barnes. 7s. 6d. 
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REISSUES 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 4s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 
Publishing and Bookselling. 

By Frank A. Mumby. 7s. 6d. net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


These are great days for the poor bookman, if only he 
has the patience to stand and wait. Every week he sees 
flamboyant advertisements of volumes that he longs to 
possess, yet knows that his purse is too short to attain them. 
Let him not despair; his time will come, and quickly too. 
Almost every publisher nowadays decorates his catalogue 
with ingeniously titled ‘‘ Series,’’ wherein he can reprint 
his highly-priced successes, or into which he may decant 
his worthier remainders, and all at prices which everyone 
who really wants them can afford. Here for example are 
two enticing and entrancing books, good literature well set 
forth, and both of them amazingly cheap at their published 
prices. The enterprise of the publisher, Mr. Jonathan Cape, 
in arranging the two series in which they appear, will 
doubtless be abundantly rewarded ; for these are precisely 
the sort of books that every bookman wishes to add to his 
shelves. 


Mr. Fausset’s critical biography of Coleridge has been 
generally acclaimed, and it deserves all the praise it has 
won. It belongs to the modern school of psychological or 
interpretative biography; and to realise how subtly the 
biographer’s art has developed in the last twenty years or 
so, it is only necessary to compare such a book as this with 
one of the original ‘‘ English Men of Letters,’’ which in 
their time were (quite rightly) reckoned models of the 
method then in fashion. These books were all’ written 
to a nicely adjusted scale. The main incidents of the 
author’s life were clearly related; as his books issued in 
their order they were briefly considered one by one; the 
story of the life and work rounded itself; and the study 
ended with a general estimate of the author’s character and 
product. Contrast this method with that of Mr. Fausset’s 
“ Coleridge,” and you are at once impressed by the intimate 
and revealing growth of historical, interpretative and 
critical estimates alike. The atmosphere and spirit of the 
time ;_ the formative influences in the poet’s training; the 
struggle between impulse and expression; the entire 
psychological process which went to mould the poet and 
the man—all these various aspects are concentrated into a 
clear and vivid portrait. The art of the biographer at its 
best may be traced in Mr. Fausset’s chapters, ‘‘ The Poetic 
Dream” and The Poetic Nightmare ’’—conspicuously 
successful examples of the form of constructive psychology 
in which life, character and expression are shown in- 
extricably mingling in that supreme achievement of the 
mind of man—wherein “‘ in the nature of a great poet ”’ we 
may “‘ read also the nature of a God.” 


Mr. Fausset’s ‘‘ Coleridge’ is reissued in the Life and 
Letters series; in the handsome library of ‘‘ Academy 
Books ” Mr. Cape now publishes, at an amazingly modest 
price, Mr. Frank Mumby’s standard history of ‘‘ Publish- 
ing and Bookselling.”” If ever there was a bookman’s book, 
itis here ; and if any reader should apprehend from the title 
that he will find its details too technical and commercial, 
he may be reassured at once. Mr. Mumby not only realises 
that there is a romance in business, but he makes his 
reader realise it also. He follows the dealer in literature 
from the Egypt of the Pharaohs to the London and Oxtord 
of King George V; he heaps up anecdote, trade secret, 
portraiture and criticism with a most orderly directing 
hand; and his book emerges as a complete record of the 
highways and by-ways of bibliopoly which may indeed be 
supplemented in process of time, but will never be super- 
seded within the limits of its own wide and comprehensive 
scope. The bibliography of works consulted is a monu- 
ment of industry and research; and it is certain that no 
future writer upon the marketing of literature will fail to 
keep Mr. Mumby’s book at his elbow, and to turn to it 
continually with gratitude and admiration. 


Arthur Waugh 
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LINCOLN WILLIAMS LTD 


* Books for All Tastes 


TO-MORROW IS A NEW DAY 
By T. O’B. Hubbard. 
Wood engravings by Blair Hughes-Stanton 
(Limited Edition). 21/- net 
INDIA AT THE PARTING OF THE WAYS— 
English version of La INDIA EN LA BIFUR- 
CACION DE sus VIAS. 
By John Alfred Wyllie, F.R.G.S., F.R.E.S, 
(Member Indian Empire Society). Fore- 
word by Sir Michael F. O’Dwyer, G.C.LE., 
K.C.S.I. (late Governor of the Punjab). 


Fully illustrated. 8/6 net 
JIBS AND TOPSAILS. By C. Moore. 

Old Ships and Old Sailors. 8/6 net 
SADDLE AND SHOELEATHER 

By C. R. Acton. 


Horses, Dogs and the English Country-side. 8/6 net 
ONE OF THE SUBMERGED TEN THOUSAND 

By G. C. B. Land. 7/6 net 
THE ROMANCE OF PARISH REGISTERS 

By the Rev. Raymond Waterville Muncey. 

Foreword by the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 6/- net 
THIRTY-SIX YEARS AT THE ADMIRALTY 

By Sir Charles Walker, K.C.B. (Late 


Deputy Secretary of the Admiralty). 6/- net 
BROTHER CEYLON 
By J. T. Muirhead, F.R.G.S. 6/- net 


COUNTRY RAMBLINGS. By G. S. Mitchell 6/- net 
THE HOME HANDYWOMAN 


By Ivie Priestnall-Holden. 3/6 net 
TEMPERANCE AND THE NATION 

By the Rev. T. Arthur Williams. 3/6 net 
THE TALKATIVE MUSE 

By G. D. K. McCormick. 3/6 net 
THE KEY TO ETERNITY 

By William H. Swift. 3/6 net 
THE EXISTENCE AND IMMORTALITY 

OF THE SOUL. By H. T. Butler. 2/6 net 
THE EDUCATION OF CHARACTER 

By Eleanor Anne Mountford. 2/6 net 
INDIA IN THE MELTING POT 

By A. Chota Sahib. 2/6 net 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF ROBERT 
BURNS IN IRVINE 


By the Rev. John C. Hill, M.A. 2/6 net 
THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 

By W. S. Rogers. 2/6 net 
THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 

By W. Campbell Brown, M.A. 2/6 net 
CHRISTIANITY AND TO-DAY 

By the Rev. E. Moore Darling. 2/- net 

* Fiction 

THE HOUND OF JUSTICE 

By J. S. Livesay. 7/6 net 
ALICE. By D. E. Leigh. 7/6 net 
THE SEAL OF LOVE 

By Helen De Courcy Wilson. 7/6 net 


THE LURE OF ISLAM. By Amy Gilmour. 7/6 net 


THE CIRCLE OF THE DAWN 
By the Rev. Frank Matthews. 7/6 net 


FOR EVER DIES? ByC. R. O. Taylor. 7/6 net 
THE FALL OF THE TITAN 


By John Waynfiete. 7/6 net 
HEARTS ADRIFT 

By Capt. Frank C. Jarrett. 7/6 net 
ELLEAN. By Carryl Merton. 7/6 net 


NOON-DAY DEVIL. By Nora O’B. Dowling. 7/6 net 
WHO SHALL JUDGE. By Ronald Minton. 7/6 net 
THE PAINTED DEATH 


By Pierre Quiroule. 7/6 net 
KITTLE CATTLE. By Edward Laud. 7/6 net 
STRANGE CONQUEST. By Walter Harvey. 3/6 net 
DIAMOND LURE. By Owen Garth. 3/6 net 
NEITHER BOND NOR FREE 

By G. H. Ingles. 3/6 net 
JAY AND VILLAGE LIFE 

By A. W. Child. 3/6 net 
LARKSPUR. By Denise Dixon. 3/6 net 
A LONDON TRAGEDY 

By Richard Leighton. 3/6 net 
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Luminous Isle. 

By Eliot Bliss. 8s. 6d. 
The Diabolical. 

By H. H. McWilliams. 12s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 
Amateur Adventure. 

By K. C. Gandar Dower. 5s. (Rich & Cowan.) 

“If England goes communist, do you think it will have 
any effect on literature ?’’ A young writer recently put 
to me this formidable question at a moment when it was 
inconvenient to attempt an answer. Miss Bliss’s very long 
novel describing the impressions made on a refined, sen- 
sitive, highly-educated young woman by a visit paid to the 
British West Indian island in which she had passed her 
early childhood, has reminded me of it. If by “ going 
communist ” my friend meant submitting to some form of 
Bolshevist dictatorship, I should reply at once that the 
** effect on literature ’’ would be equivalent to the effect of a 
skilfully-wielded sandbag on the back of a middle-aged 
gentleman’s skull. Dictatorships invariably kill literature 


(Cc A 


son.) 


and breed official propaganda in its place. On the other 
hand if, as is more probable, all he really meant was: 
** What will be the effect on literature if the younger genera- 
tion of the educated middle-class become politically-minded, 
turn their backs on the trivialities of ‘ the twenties’ and 
really face their problems,”’ one can foresee many salutary 
changes both in literature and in literary criticism. The 
“ genteel’’ novel will, I believe, disappear completely, 
together with the critical standards (or lack of them) which 
have made its vogue possible. These immense confections, 
which are still being turned out in such large quantities by 
cultivated women writers, who have laboured at their 
technique, and achieved a considerable degree of “‘ trade 
polish,”’ will suddenly become as stale as last week’s loaves. 
They are essentially “‘ bourgeois ’’ products, and if there 
is any class in this country which stands in need of “‘ liquida- 
tion,” and is indeed likely to be liquidated by a swing to 
the Left, it is the “ cultured bourgeoisie.” 

If the young people “ go serious ’’ on us, novels will have 
to “‘ go serious’’ too. They will become shorter, more 


concise. They will cease to concern themselves with the 
flimsy emotions of the senses and rely, for their interest, 
on the emotions of the mind. The fashion may set in for 
the sharp, subtle, astringent prose of such writers as Mary 
Butts. Even on a lower literary level the demand will be 


ADVENTURE AND THE NOVEL 


Lachish (Tel Duweir) 
Reconstruction drawing by the Author 
From “ The Diabolical,” by Herbert McWilliams (Duckworth) 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Douglas Goldring 


less for the refined self-communings of the female adolescent 
and her reactions to sexual experience, than for ideas, 
causes and the gritty realities of the unsheltered, tempestu- 
ous life which lies ahead of us. In the matter of technique 
we may look for a reaction in favour of the quality of being 
easily readable. In this last respect the models to be 
followed will surely be George Bernard Shaw and W. S. 
Maugham, neither of whom has yet committed to print a 
single unreadable page. 


“Luminous Isle ” is accomplished, intelligent and refined, 
as the following passage indicates : 


“* Life entered through (Enone’s finger-tips, and struck the 
keys practised on religiously and regularly at other times 
of the day by painstaking and unmusical schoolgirls. When 
(Enone played she became quite serious while remaining 
mobile. ‘Play me Ravel’s ‘‘ Pavane.’’’ (Enone played, 


and twilight descended slowly and delicately on the music- 
rooms, on the leaves of the lime trees outside, on a branch 
growing near the window. A world of life and sound, a world 
of death too, was in the clarity of GEnone’s tone as she played. 


Going down silently and without sorrow into another world; 

a small child-soul like a flower floating away on a thistledown, 

not only a child-soul—the soul of a fully-grown human being 

shaking off the mortal coil—and descending gracefully and 
thankfully into the void of death.” 

Now a great many people like this sort of thing, and 
Miss Bliss gives it them, interspersed with passages of 
realism, for nearly four hundred closely-printed pages. 

It is a relief to turn from the rather cloying refinements 
of “Luminous Isle’ to two brisk and jolly accounts of 
present-day adventure. Mr. McWilliams’s description of 
what happened to five people “‘ who set out in a converted 
Ford lorry to make a journey from Palestine to England 
across Asia Minor and the Balkans”’ is an excellent, straight- 
forward narrative, illustrated by his own drawings and a 
number of photographs taken em route. The 5,000 mile 
journey provided plenty of difficulties and excitements as 
“the Diabolical ’’ had to make its way through bogs and 
over many miles of rough, roadless country. The author 
gives us vivid impressions of Damascus, Aleppo, Angora, 
Istanbul, Bukarest and other interesting places at which 
this eccentric caravan “ rested,’ but what is particularly 
valuable about the book is the wealth of practical informa- 
tion which it contains. In an appendix at the end he 
prints the mileage log of the journey, which began on 
May 8th and ended on June 26th, 1933, lists of stores, 
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equipment, clothing, engine spares, etc., and full technical 
details of the work done by the body builders of “ the 
Diabolical ” together with its cost. The total expenses of 
the journey, divided among five people, worked out at 
surprisingly little. 

Mr. K. C. Gandar Dower is described as ‘‘ an athlete with 
an international reputation,” which hardly prepares the 
unathletic reader either for his preliminary poetical out- 
burst, or for the competent way in which he tells his story. 
This brief record of a flight in a Puss Moth from Heston to 
Madras will of course primarily interest amateur aviators. 
But the author’s way of writing is so lively and unpreten- 
tious that even the sedentary middle-aged reader, who has 
no hope of ever imitating his exploits, can hardly fail to 
enjoy it. Some of his comments on “ Mussoliniland ” are 
admirably to the point. 


ARTIST AND PATRIOT 


Paderewski. 
By Rom Landau. 18s. Od. (Nicholson & Watson.) 

Mr. Rom Landau, having written a study of Marshal 
Pilsudski, now turns his attention to another who has 
played an important part in Poland’s affairs—Paderewski. 
Mr. Landau is a privileged biographer. He has been a 
guest at Riond Bosson, Paderewski’s villa in Switzerland, 
and there has heard the great man’s opinions on every 
kind of subject. One of the most interesting chapters of 
his book is the last, which contains records of recent conver- 
sations ; but the whole work is valuable as a well-executed, 
fair-minded portrait of one of the outstanding figures of 
our time. 

For my part, I find the most impressive phase of 
Paderewski’s career, not his first recitals before the 
astonished audiences of Paris and London; not his early 
struggles with poverty and sorrow (impressive though the 
telling of such a story must always be); not even his 
representation of his country at the Peace Conference, but 
the intense preparation he made to equip himself for the 
change from virtuoso to patriotic politician. The discipline 
which is a habit in every performing artist’s life, was at this 
time turned to the mastery of languages and public speak- 
ing. He was already able to speak French and English, but 
now he began a closer study of each, that he might command 
the subtleties of conversation and gather around him an 
influential group of artists and politicians. 

So it was that Riond Bosson became the head-quarters 
of Poland’s activities ; and who shall say that they were 
not the more serviceable for being unofficial ? Fortunately 
both for himself and Poland, Paderewski was in Switzer- 
land at the outbreak of war. Swift negotiations took place 
among other distinguished Poles who then were also living 
in Switzerland, with the result that Paderewski was ap- 
pointed delegate to the United States for the Comité 
National. Here was his opportunity. He made it his 
object to unite the great numbers of his countrymen who 
were in America. His were the responsibilities of diplomat, 
statesman and propagandist; and, as I see it, this new 
venture demanded from him a far greater sacrifice than 
it would have claimed from one who was a mere politician, 
with nothing in him of the artist. 

Perhaps even now the world has not given Paderewski 
his full due for the part he played in the Peace Conference. 
Mr. Landau’s book reminds us that it was Colonel House 
who afterwards declared that, had Paderewski’s recommen- 
dations been accepted, Europe would have had a stronger 
guarantee of lasting peace. And perhaps some of us have 
forgotten that almost every delegation to the Conference 
was, sooner or later, impressed by the Polish delegate’s 
eloquence, diplomatic ability and, above all, by his grasp 
of European problems. 

In spite of his continued occupation with international 
politics, Paderewski takes care to make himself acquainted 
with the new generation of pianists, and it is enlightening 
to learn of his surprise at finding so much sensitiveness in 
the art of Gieseking, a German. Even more enlightening 
is his failure to establish a contact with the music of 
Szymanowski, who is the most distinguished of Poland’s 
present-day composers. Basil Maine 


The Great Demand 
for Short Stories 


By a Well-known Novelist and 
Short-Story Writer 


Why are so many American stories—stories which 
have to be adapted in many cases—printed in British 
magazines ? 


Because editors cannot get what they want from 
British authors. The supply of suitable short stories 
is very much less than the demand. 


The scope for the fiction writer in this country is 
enormous. Payment varies between one guinea and 
five guineas a thousand words (short stories are from 
2,000 to 7,000 words long), all types of story are wanted, 
and the work of the unknown writer is carefully con- 
sidered. Editors are always on the look-out for new 
authors with talent, and spare no trouble to encourage 
them. 

Story-writing demands an ability to write, imagina- 
tion and a knowledge of the rules of construction. And 
a great number of people who do not write have the 
ability to do so (their entertaining letters are witness 
to that), and the imagination which, if used correctly, 
could seize on the myriads of ideas that everyday life 
provides and make plots of them. 


If you have literary aptitude you can be trained to work 
ideas into plots and make stories of them which editors 
would be glad to buy. 


As a spare-time occupation story-writing is the most 
delightful of all hobbies, and it is probably the most 
profitable. A trained writer can turn out a 3,000-4,000 
word story (the most popular length) in six hours or so, 
and be paid anything from three to twenty guineas for it. 


There is a short-cut to successful story writing—the 
Regent way. In a fascinating Course of ten lessons, 
conducted by correspondence, the literary aspirant is 
shown what a short story really is, how to get plots (the 
Regent Plot Finder, an inimitable production, taps 
dozens of sources of material for story-writers), how 
to construct them, how ‘to write dialogue, how to 
characterise and gain atmosphere, how to prepare MSS, 
for the market and HOW TO SELL THEM for the 
best prices. 

The tuition is conducted on individual lines by well- 
known authors (one of the tutors has himself sold 
300 stories to a wide variety of publications). Many 
Regent students start selling their work after a few 
lessons, 


Send to-day for a free copy of the Institute’s pros- 
pectus, ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.” It contains 
much striking information of interest to literary as- 
pirants and describes the Regent postal courses. 


Cut out this coupon and post it in an unsealed 

envelope (4d. stamp), or write a simple request 

for the booklet, addressed to The Regent Insti- 

tute (Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, 
London, W.8. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93X), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


Without any obligation on my part, please send me a 
copy of ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer ’’—free and 
post free. 


Address 
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A Quaker Journal. Vol. !: 1804-1842. 


By William Lucas. Edited by G. F. Bryant and G. P. Baker. 
18s. (Hutchinson.) 


peepee LUCAS, sitting down in late middle age 

to write his Diary and Reminiscences, saw more 
than that ancient little Hertfordshire town, Hitchin, 
which Mr. W. L. Hine has done so much to make famous. 
Here are not only kinsfolk, neighbours, meeting-house 
friends, “‘ jokes much older than the ale”’ going round 
at Christmas in the great brew-house kitchen. He 
takes us by chaise and stage and terrifying early trains, 
by packets and paddle steamships, about England and 
Scotland and Wales; shows us a “hot, higgledy- 
piggledy Hastings,’’ a not very flourishing Brighton 


dubious about the new railway which may ruin the 
town by putting fifteen hundred fine horses out of work. 
France, Flanders and the Rhine furnish him with some 
shrewd comparisons. He sees Wordsworth in the 
Lakes, ‘‘ booming ”’ about the country lanes in a peculiar 
dress and a German cap; tall, thin and bony, with a 
bluish-red complexion. Hartley Coleridge also—‘‘a 
little dirty man with shoes down at heel,” generally 
drunk. (Perhaps, reflects Mr. Lucas, it is better not 
to meet poets outside their books.) Scares of Bona- 
parte set toy cannons popping behind the mimic fortifica- 
tions of the supposed original of “‘ Uncle Toby,” and 
the Sun Inn—where his father borrows a day-old news- 
paper, the only one obtainable in Hitchin—is turned 
into an armoury and filled with valiant volunteers. 
In London (an apprentice), he knows a lady who had 
served Doctor Johnson with twenty cups of tea at one 
sitting and remembers the Doctor roaring out: ‘‘ None 
but fools and knaves dislike tea.’”” He sees George IV 
at his devotions, with his staring eyes and vast gold snuff- 
box ; Elizabeth Fry, ‘‘ a most angelic, ladylike person,” 


THROUGH QUAKER WINDOWS 


The Kershaw Coach, London and Hitchin 
From “ A Quaker Journal,” by William Lucas of Hitchin (Hutchinson) 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


addresses a Quakers’ meeting; we hear how the body 
of Lord Byron, very beautiful in death, was taken out 
of a cask of spirits at Wapping, and how Hazlitt’s corpse 
was hidden under furniture by a mercenary landlady 
so that she might not lose any rent through being 
unable to show her rooms. 

It is a pageant—a cavalcade—of those crowded 
decades between Napoleon in his glory and the early 
married life of Queen Victoria; we are left eager to 
see the rest of the procession come, in the second volume, 
round the bend of the road. Victoria enters, a merry 
girl—a solemn, dignified girl (in 1837), with full blue 
eyes and a mouth rather too wide open. Nothing 
escapes our Quaker Pepys. The Prince Consort, when 


he joins her, is good-looking but tame, with clumsy 
limbs and pasty complexion, his general appearance 
simple. Melbourne is frank but most deferential ; is 
Palmerston clever or merely lucky? This brilliant 
young politician Gladstone is evidently going to be 
heard of. Public events, public characters, at home 
and abroad, are mingled in a delightful medley with 
local doings, with astonishingly sound and balanced 
judgments of writers and artists, with garden jottings. 

Volume I should have its own index, and more 
generous annotation would have added considerably to 
its value. To give two instances only: on page 198, 
the Bishop of Norwich to whom Lucas refers so highly 
was Edward Stanley, the remarkable father of a remark- 
able son, Dean Stanley; and on page 203 mention 
might have been made of the fact that Courvoisier’s 
counsel, Phillips, was advised by one of the judges, 
Baron Parke, to continue his defence after Lord 


William Russell’s murderer had privately confessed his 
guilt. 


But the Diary is a valuable and fascinating discovery. 
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TESTAMENTS 


Personal Freedom through Personal Faith. 
By William Fearon Halliday. Edited by J. R. Coates. 5s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Testament of Love. 


By Hubert L. Simpson, D.D. 
Stoughton.) 


2s. 6d. (Hodder & 

I was myself privileged to know Fearon Halliday, who 
died in 1932 in his fifty-eighth year. Otherwise I might 
have suspected a conventional excess of eulogy in the 
tributes paid to him, in the introductory section of this 
memorial volume, by Mr. J. R. Coates, Dr. James Reid, 
Dr. Nathaniel Micklem, Mr. H. G. Wood, and Dr. John 
Oman. As it is, I can endorse their every word. Alike 
as thinker and man, Halliday was one of the few all-round 
Christians I have met. 

Born in 1874 he had a distinguished academic career 
in his native Dublin and at Cambridge. From 1904 he 
was Presbyterian minister at New Barnet until 1921, when 
he joined the staff of the Selly Oak Colleges, Birming- 
ham. His teaching must have been inspiring indeed, 
for, despite an excellent literary style, he preferred the 
spoken to the written word. Even so, he published two 
books of real importance—‘‘ Reconciliation and Reality ”’ 
and ‘‘ Psychology and Religious Experience.’’ But he 
craved no literary monument. He was interested in 
thought only as it served the purpose of life, and the 
greatest thing about him was the prodigality with which 
he actually applied his ideas. He had an almost infallible 
instinct for reading character from the human face. He 
was, too, a practising psychoanalyst, who took all that is 
valuable in Freud, but, rejecting Freud’s false determinism, 
reinforced science with exquisite personal sympathy and 
spiritual vision. He worked some physical cures that 
baffled the best medical skill, and the full tale of his 
triumphs on the non-material plane will never be told. 
The most diverse people turned intuitively to him for help, 
and were never denied. He would not have been the man 
to spare himself even if he could have foreseen his premature 
and sudden end, and even if death had held any terrors 
for him, which it did not. As is shown by his sermon on 
the subject in this volume, his faith in immortality rested 
on uncommonly sure ground. 

The root-idea from which Halliday worked was his 
recognition of personality as the greatest—indeed the one 
ultimate—reality. But he was constantly at pains to 
correct the false notions that rise from considering per- 
sonality in terms of time or space. His psychological 
insight and devastating logic made him—as witness his 
chapters in this volume on “ Is Prayer Rational ?”’ and 
“The Divinity of Jesus Christ ’’—witheringly critical of 
much official ‘‘ truth.”” But with scientific detachment he 
combined the constructive vision of a poet—reflected here 
in his fine study of Peter—and, above all, the vital devotion 
of a saint. He destroyed formal theology only to replace 
it with something better. 

Turning from Halliday, I find it a little difficult to pay 
the tribute that should perhaps be due to Dr. Simpson’s 
volume of Lenten meditations on the Seven Words from 
the Cross. I can appreciate the polished literary style, 
the neatly-clinching epigram, and the apposite anecdotes 
taken both from general sources and from the writer’s 
own memories, particularly of his War service. His 
sincerity, within its limits, is of course unimpugnable. 
But, despite the occasional challenging note on this very 
point, does this cultured, modernised Evangelicalism quite 
break through the closed circle in which ‘‘ devotion ” is 
apt to revolve ? 

Gilbert Thomas 
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First Reviews of 
Harrap’s Standard 
French and English 

Dictionary 


Part I—French-English 
Edited by J. E. MANSION 


““A very great achievement. . . . Nothing so all- 
embracing, so accurate, so entertaining, so well 
produced has been available before. For many 
years to come it is likely to be worthy of its proud 
title, a ‘standard’ and indispensable dictionary.” 
—Times Literary Supplement 


‘““A dictionary such as ought long ago to have 
lightened his [the reviewer’s} labours and those of 
his students. Perhaps the most striking feature is 
the skill with which French phraseology is turned 
into live and vigorous English. Instead of archaic 
equivalents handed down from time immemorial, we 
find here happy, modern renderings.” 

—Pror. ERNEST WEEKLEY (Observer) 


“* At once takes its place at the head of all existing 


dictionaries of the kind—with a very long interval 
between it and the others.” —Glasgow Herald 


Buckram, 42/- net (with Thumb-index), 45/- net 
Half-Morocco (with Thumb-index), 63/- net 
Prospectus with specimen pages on application to 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD. (Dept. B) 
39-41, Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


** Scholartis Books are uniformly purposeful, with 
a character of their own.’’—The Library Review 


WILD FLOWERS IN 
LITERATURE 


By Vernon Rendall, sometime editor of The 
Atheneum and Notes and Queries. 12/6 net 


Scholar, botanist and man of letters, Mr. Rendall 
has unique qualifications for this labour of love, on 
which he has been engaged for many years. 


WINGS TO TIGERS 


A story of the International Crisis. 
By Houldsworth Pitt. 7/6 net 


In the framework of a play the author stages dis- 
cussions of the economic and industrial problem 
by a group of people of the most varied character, 
and presents a dramatic and sensational solution. 
The work is as simple as a school book, as exciting 
as a “‘ thriller.” 


OWEN GLYN DWR 


By J. D. Griffith Davies, M.A.Oxon. 
Author of “England in the Middle Ages,” 
“A New History of England,” etc. 6/- net 


An authoritative account of the greatest heroic 
figure in Welsh history. 


ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. 
At The SCHOLARTIS PRESS, 30, MUSEUM ST. 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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WHAT FRANCE IS READING 


In Ivan Goll’s latest book, “ Lucifer Vieillissant,”’ there 
is a passage which appears to sum up the attitude of the 
majority of French authors at the moment. This book, 
which is neifher a novel nor an autobiography but which 
partakes of both, may perhaps be described as a declara- 
tion of faith, or rather the lack of it. It embodies the 
emotions and reactions of the so-called man in the street ; 
his revolt and disgust at himself and his fellows; his 
desire for a better world whose shape he only sees in a 
glass darkly. The dirt and squalor of living obsess and 
depress him. “‘ Les males suivent les femelles. Les forts 
bousculent les faibles. Voici les hommes, mes fréres ! 
Et j’ai honte, j’ai honte de leur ressembler, de m’avancer 
comme eux, de me hater: pourquoi? Pour ot?” 
Most of this season’s novels give expression to this hatred 
of the world as it is; most of them aim at solving 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Sonia Hambourg 


which has proved immensely popular in spite of its great 
length. The author aims at relating the story of an entire 
generation from 1908 to 1932, and at recreating in all its 
detail the life of Paris during this period. Volumes 5 and 
6, “‘ Les Superbes ” and “‘ Les Humbles,” can however be 
read without reference to the preceding volumes or those 
to follow, and they are well worth exploring. 

If the novel with a purpose is very much in vogue, the 
surréaliste movement nevertheless continues to grow apace. 
M. Alain Fournier’s ‘‘ Les Grands Meaulnes”’ and the 
works of Proust make their influence felt on a whole school 
of writers who are concerned neither with the problems of 
social life nor with the development of pure narrative, 
This school devotes its energies to analysing the psychology 
of the individual ; it deals with the subconscious influences 
which lead to action rather than with action itself. 
Readers of that collection of short stories, ‘‘ Astaroth,” 
by Marcel Jouhandeau, will 


the “ pourquoi”’ and “ pour ou,” the “why” and the 
whither’ of present-day 
society. 


In consequence the novel 
with a purpose seems to 
have come to stay. Not 
content with plain narra- 
tive or with the study of 
emotional situations, this 
season’s fiction is mainly 
concerned with political and 
sociological problems which 
have taken the place of the 
personal and the poetic. 
Among the outstanding suc- 
cesses, a large number deal 
with the relationship be- 
tween the individual and the 
society in which he has to 
live. They are permeated 


Condition Humaine.’’ 


marion.) 
Monsieur Godeau Marié.’’ 


Amour de Rabelais.’’ 
** Journal.’’ By F. Mauriac. 


LIST OF BOOKS MENTIONED 


“* Lucifer Vieillissant.’” By Ivan Goll. (Ed. R.-A. Correa.) 
By A. Malraux. (N. R. F.) 
“*La Nouvelle Arcadie.’’ By M. Bedel. (N. R. F.) 

** Le Jardin des Bétes Sauvages.”’ 
““Les Hommes de Bonnes Volonté.”” By J. Romains. (Flam- 


By M. Jouhandeu. (N. R. F.) 
“*Otarie.’’ By F. de Miromandre. (Ed. Maurice d’Hartoy.) 

Heures de Silence.” By R. de Traz. (Grasset.) 

By Leon Daudet. (Flammarion.) 
(Grasset.) 


“*Claude.’’ By G. Fauconnier. (Stock.) 


remember how powerfully 
this author knows how to 
create the atmosphere of 
dreams and nightmares, how 
he analyses the life of the 
imagination and conjures up 
that world which lies behind 
the world of reality. His 
latest novel, ‘* Monsieur 
Godeau Marié,” is a queer 
but brilliant work which is 
by no means everybody's 
book. The marriage in 
question is one between a 
fastidious, hypersensitive 
and vicious man, who seeks 
salvation and discipline in 


By G. Duhamel. (N.R. F.) 


with discontent and dis- 

satisfaction with civilisation as it exists at present. 
There is a searching after new worlds and new systems, 
a widespread interest in the creation of a new heaven and 
a new earth. 

Foremost among the rebels is M. André Malraux, whose 
latest novel, ‘‘ La Condition Humaine,” has obtained the 
Prix Goncourt. Savage and remorseless in its dissection 
ot the effects of industrialism, this novel is typical of the 
nausea which seems to impel the French naturalist school 
of to-day. Less moving and less cruel in his rebellion, 
M. Maurice Bedel, in ‘‘ La Nouvelle Arcadie,’”’ gives a more 
light-hearted picture of this same tendency. Here the 
reformer gives way to the conservative, and while wittily 
satirising the efforts of a group of communists to impose 
their system on a French super-rural village, the author 
comes to the conclusion that the old world, which has much 
in common with Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s ‘‘ Merrie England,” 
is a far pleasanter place to live in than a standardised 
community in which there is no room for craftsmanship or 
for romance. 

M. Georges Duhamel, in his new novel, “ Le Jardin des 
Bétes Sauvages,” has forsaken the world of hospitals and 
medical students to embark on the history of the Pasquier 
family, who live near the Jardin des Plantes. He com- 
pares modern society to a zoological garden whose peace 
and order is disturbed by the cries of wild caged beasts 
and the beauty of flowers. The Pasquiers are ravaged by 
the passion of love which destroys the harmony of their 
particular garden and creates discord. Here again it is 
the influence of a disruptive force on society at large, as 
exemplified by a special instance, that preoccupies the 
author, who is more interested in the abstract and universal 
aspect of his theme than in the individual case. 

Finally there are the last two volumes of M. Jules 
Romains’s great saga, ‘‘ Les Hommes de Bonnes Volonté,” 


his union with a capable 
and not over-imaginative 
woman. The experiment seems about to fail when 
both man and woman are made aware of the pos- 
sibilities of their joint lives by means of a dream. 
Through a series of extraordinary images, M. Godeau 
realises the emptiness and vanity of his past, while his wife, 
by a parallel series of images equally startling, comes to 
see that marriage must be a failure without sacrifice and an 
exchange of interests on both sides. The allegory is 
extremely well done, and the whole is redeemed from the 
ridiculous by that surety of touch and delicacy of language 
which characterise so much French writing, and which 
render so clearly an impression of the mysterious atmo- 
sphere demanded of such a subject. 


Another novel which is pure fantasy, and which frankly 
abandons all pretence at reality, is M. Francis de Miro- 
mandre’s “‘ Otarie.’’ With the love of a man and a seal 
as its theme, it inevitably challenges comparison with 
John Collier’s “‘His Monkey Wife.” But unlike Mr. 
Collier, M. de Miromandre surpasses and aims at surpassing 
the bounds of possibility, and therein lies the charm of his 
book. It reads like a combination of fairy-tale and satire— 
a poem of the sea which would make an excellent scenario 
for a ballet. 


For those who care for less complex themes and problems 
there is Geneviéve Fauconnier’s “‘ Claude,”’ which has won 
the Femina prize. It tells of the daughter of cultured 
parents whose youth is spent in comparative luxury, and 
who then marries a farmer and is compelled to live the 
rough and brutal life of a peasant. How she falls in love 
with one of her childhood friends, and then drifts apart 
from him the richer for her experience. It is an excellent 
novel of French life in the country. 


“ Les Heures de Silence,” by Robert de Traz, which has 
just appeared, cannot strictly be classified as a novel. It 
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falls into no category. But it is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the most recent publications here. The subject is 
life in a sanatorium at Leysin, where for two hours each 
afternoon the inhabitants are left to themselves. The 
author has so far been known only as an essayist, but this 
book proves that he has at last found a subject worthy of 
his pen. To say that it is a philosophy of illness is partly 
true. It can also be said that it recaptures the atmosphere 
of Thomas Mann’s “ Magic Mountain.’’ More than that, 
the author without morbidity, without sentimentality and 
with acute sympathy and delicacy, analyses the extra- 
ordinary state of mind induced in those who are condemned 
to continual ill-health, and who know it. He reveals the 
courage, the feeling of beatitude which springs from the 
knowledge that the world is far away, and that there is so 
much time to escape into oneself, the over-awareness that 
sanatorium life such as this brings with it. He studies 
that monde de maladie which has been responsible for so 
much fine literary and artistic expression, and the result is 
a most moving and impassioned work. 

The interest in biographies continues to flourish. Léon 
Daudet’s long awaited study of Rabelais has appeared. 
In spite of its title, “‘ Un Amour de Rabelais,” it is not 
merely a fragment of the Curé de Meudon’s life. Possibly 
no French writer living could have produced this work 
with the exception of M. Daudet. Nowhere does the 
author attempt to whitewash his hero. To him there is 
no need of that. He finds it possible to reconcile the 
peasant and the scholar, the thinker and the drinker, 
the poet and the clown. Chiefly interested in Rabelais the 
man, his insight into the apparent contradictions of this 
amazing character is most illuminating. The story of 
Rabelais’s love for Corysande Stéphane, Leonardo da 
Vinci’s model, is a pretext for a study of the whole life and 
times of the author of ‘‘ Gargantua et Pantagruel,”’ which 
it does not attempt to explain, but which is possibly 
the best commentary one could have, for, a direct spiritual 
descendant of Rabelais, Daudet is an excellent guide to 
his masterpiece through his personality. The style of this 
biography is refreshing, and M. Daudet has not confined 
himself to the language of the scholar, but has rendered 
his work all the more vivid by his apt use of modern slang 
expressions where they give point and force to his narrative. 
Erudition and exactitude are never sacrificed for the sake 
of effect, which goes to prove in this case that truth can 
be just as dramatic as fiction. 

Autobiography of a novel kind is the subject of Frangois 
Mauriac’s latest book. Abandoning the novel, he has 
written a ‘‘ Journal’? which provides a commentary on 
contemporary people and things, and will be of particular 
interest to English readers who have been able to make 
the acquaintance of this author through the translated 
version of his ‘‘ Nid de Vipére.”’ The ‘‘ Journal ” consists 
of a series of articles, but above all of personal revelations, 
of Mauriac himself as poet and philosopher and critic. Of 
that maladie du siécle which appears to devour him, of 
the romanticism of one who has been hailed as probably 
the last of the French romantics. The scope of the book 
is wide and varied. There are pages devoted to the death 
of the Comtesse de} Noailles, others to Barrés, others to 
Gide, or yet again to Greta Garbo. From the purely 
critical point of view the author’s valuation of con- 
temporary French writers is interesting. Quite apart 
however from this aspect of the “ Journal,” there are 
passages where M. Mauriac’s descriptive powers are given 
full play, where he gets the mots justes to recreate the 
melancholy stretches of the Landes or the futility of the 
holiday-makers at Saint Tropez. 

It cannot be said that any of the recent books are start- 
lingly new, that any of them reveal new tendencies or new 
developments. Style as ever plays a cardinal part in all 
these works, and indeed in all spheres of French activity, 
so much so that even the equivalent of the penny-dreadful 
shows a mastery of language which appears to be the 
heritage of every Frenchman. If this season has witnessed 
no literary revolutions, the dawning of no new day, there 
is a constant flow of good books to fill the windows of the 
bookshops, of which in Paris there seems to be more in pro- 
portion to the population than in any other European city. 
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KELMSCOTT 


Centenaries are odd and rather cynical things. As 
though a member of a family, looking at a tombstone, 
should say, “‘Only fancy; a hundred years ago that 
Uncle George was born.’”’ Whereupon, all sorts of people 
start to talk about Uncle George, and continue to do 
so, until a more interesting topic comes along. 

William Morris is the Uncle George of the moment, but 
this rather flippant reference to his centenary does not 
betray a lack of appreciation on the part of this writer. 
Some of us, you see, have never forgotten this particular 
Uncle George, and our recollections of his greatness do not 
depend on the accident of a date. 

There is one place however in which the surprising 
fact that William Morris was born on March 24th, 1834, 
has caused no sort of stir. In the wet meadows of the 
upper Thames, between the Wiltshire downs and the 
Cotswold hills, memories are long, but entirely independent 


of the fashion of the moment. Any farm labourer can 
direct you to Kelmscott Manor, the home of Mr. Morris, 
“‘ who died a year or two back,’’ but he would be puzzled 
to explain why he should be suddenly asked to answer that 
question a dozen times in one day. 

Pilgrims to Kelmscott, and there will be many during 
the spring and summer of this centenary year, will have 
to inquire the way many times before they unravel the 
tangle of small roads in the hinterland of our local civili- 
sation. Starting hopefully from that extremely comfortable 
old posting-house, the New Inn at Lechlade, they will 
find themselves at Broadwell or Kencott. Taking yet 
another wrong turning, they will arrive triumphantly 
at Filkins, and may even get so far afield as Eastleach. 
Doubling back on their tracks, they will pass through 
Little Faringdon, achieve Langford and probably make 
the complete circuit for the second time in one morning. 

How William Morris managed to find his way to 
Kelmscott is one of the major mysteries of literary topo- 
graphy, for it is the most elusive of all the elusive villages 
of the Vale of White Horse. It is true that in his day 
the problem was less acute, for Kelmscott was famous 
in two continents as the home of Mr. Robert Hobbs, 
whose Oxford Down rams were sent all over the world. 
People who had never heard of William Morris knew all 
about Robert Hobbs and the tracks made by judicious 
purchasers of pedigree sheep were not difficult to follow. 
But now that those two men, equally great in their separate 
ways, lie buried in the same small churchyard, Kelmscott 
is the Mecca of no one in particular. 


A Foot-note to the William Morris Centenary 


Kelmscott Manor 


THE BOOKMAN 


by Reginald Arkell 


It was Robert Hobbs who lent the “ long cart” which 
carried the author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ” to his last 
resting place. They tore wild hop vines from the hedges 
to decorate the poles, and you can still see a picture 
post card of this unusual hearse in the window of 
the chemist’s shop in Lechlade market place. Nearly 
forty years ago, and yet, you see, the local record 
stands, as though the thing happened only yesterday. 
No wonder the farm labourer thinks of Kelmscott Manor 
as the home of Mr. Morris ‘‘ who died a year or two 
back.” 

It is the fashion to write of the birthplace of a great 
man in exaggerated terms—no hills so high, no valleys 
so deep and rainbows everywhere. But if you tried to 
invest Kelmscott with these romantic trappings, you 
would sacrifice the inherent homeliness of the place, 
William Morris could see romance in most things, but he 


never attempted to draw Kelmscott into the web of his 
imaginings. He saw only the gleaming water of the baby 
Thames, the cart road and bank of elm trees; heard 
only the kind voices, the whistle of the blackbird and 
the cuckoo’s song. There was deep feeling and beauty 
in all that he wrote of Kelmscott, but he was never lyrical 
in the professional sense : 


“Almost without my will my feet moved on along the 
road they knew . . . and again almost without my will my 
hand raised the latch in the door of the wall. . . . The garden 

. was redolent of the June flowers, and the roses were 
rolling over one another with that delicious superabundance 
of small, well-tended gardens which at first sight takes away 
all thought from the beholder save that of beauty. The 
blackbirds were singing their loudest. the doves were cooing 
on the roof-ridge, the rooks in the high elm trees beyond 
were garrulous among the young leaves, and the swifts wheeled 
whining about the gables. And the house itself was a fit 
guardian for all the beauty of this heart of summer.” 


One day some publisher will issue an anthology of memor- 
able passages in which famous men have paid tribute 
to their homes. It is rather curious that such a volume, 
when it appears, will contain references to at least two 
houses set in this happy valley of the upper Thames— 
Kelmscott Manor and Coate Farm, home of Richard 
Jefferies, of which the great nature-lover wrote: ‘‘ The 
old house stood by the silent country road, secluded by 
many a long, lone mile and yet again secluded within 
the great walls of the garden. Lime tree branches overhung 


the corner of the garden wall, whence a view was easy of 
the silent and dusty road, a footpath opposite lost in the 
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Kelmscott House, Hammersmith Mall 


William Morris, ‘‘ poet, craftsman, socialist,’’ 
lived here for eighteen years. He ‘‘ liked to 
think that the water which ran under his window 
had passed the meadows and grey gables’’ of 
his country home at Kelmscott, near Lechlade, 
in Oxfordshire. 

A previous tenant had been George Macdonald, 
poet and novelist. 
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Rossetti’s House in Cheyne Walk, 
Chelsea 


‘Here Dante Gabriel Rossetti came to live after 
his wife’s death in 1862 until his own in 1882. 
The house was too big for him in spite of his 
large and ever growing collection of old furni- 
ture, blue china and bric-a-brac, so Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. George Meredith were taken in 
as sub-tenants. His last turbulent years were 
much solaced by the presence of Mr. Hall Caine. 
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fields, as you might thrust a stick in the grass, tender 
lime trees caressing the cheek, and silence.” 

Other local houses might also claim entry into that 
gallery of happy homes. At Uffington is the scene of 
“Tom Brown’s School Days,” and the late William Holden 
Hutton has written of the Great House at Burford in 
terms that could scarcely be ignored by the complete 
anthologist. 

And so, when I think of Kelmscott, it is not so much 
of a ‘‘shrine’”’ as of a ‘“‘ many-gabled old house built by 
the simple country-folk of the long-past times, regardless 
of all the turmoil that was going on in cities and courts 

. lovely still amidst all the beauty which these latter 
days have created ” of which its owner wrote: “‘ It seems 
to me as if it had waited for these happy days and held 
in it the gathered crumbs of happiness of the confused 
and turbulent past.” 

William Morris did not confine his appreciation to his 
own home. Speaking on art and socialism in 1881, he 
came back to the topic that was nearest his heart : 


“Tam just fresh from an out-of-the-way part of the country 
near the end of the navigable Thames, where within a radius 
of five miles are some half a dozen tiny village churches, 
every one of which is a beautiful work of art. These are the 
work of the Thames-side country bumpkins, as you could 
call us—nothing grander than that. If the same sort of 
people were to design and build them now, they could not 
build anything better than the ordinary little plain Noncon- 
formist chapels that one sees scattered about new neighbour- 
hoods. . . . What we have left us of earlier art was made by 
the unhelped people. Neither will you fail to see that it was 
made intelligently and with pleasure.” 


Perhaps if you are an admirer of William Morris, you 
will find yourself this summer wandering in this quiet 
corner of England where four counties meet. If this 
should happen, you will be wise to consider Kelmscott, 
if you ever find it, from his own homely angle. Don’t 
load yourself with many books and academic memories. 
Such things are all very well in their place, but in the 
country they are as dust settling on the mind, coming 
between you and the sunshine. 

Stay at the New Inn, Lechlade, or at the Trout Inn, 
which stands by the first lock on the Thames. ‘Walk in 
the evening across meadows heavy with the scent of 
meadowsweet, or luminous with the bright whiteness of 
moon daisies. Lean over the parapet of the Ha’penny 
Pike Bridge, thinking of nothing in particular. Talk, if 
you have the opportunity, to Mr. Bowley, the builder ; 
Mr. Baxter, the veterinary surgeon, or even Mr. Arkell, 
the farmer, if you can catch him in communicative 
mood. 

If you have time, go over to Bibury, which William 
Morris described as the most beautiful village in England ; 
to Burford, most perfect of all Cotswold towns, and to 
Lower Inglesham, where you will see a tiny church which 
justifies the use of a sorely-tried word—it being probably 
unique in its way. 

But however far you may wander, it will be always 
to Kelmscott that you will return; to sit beside that 
silver stream, to walk beneath those tall elms and to dream 
—centenary or no centenary—of the great artist, poet and 
craftsman who found the rare jewel of happiness in the 
simple setting I have attempted to describe. 


THE PATTERN. By Robert Eton. 7s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Mr. Robert Eton’s novel, which in construction is 
reminiscent of “‘ The Bridge of San Luis Rey,” begius with 
an account of a day in the life of a happy, generous-hearted 
girl of nineteen, which ends with her accidental death. The 
Test of the book is taken up with the lives of four people 
whom she met on that day, and show the profound effect 
of a casual meeting on a drunken young squire, a tired old 
woman, a servant-girl and the doctor whose car killed her. 
These four threads are not strongly connected, but the 
individual stories are sensitively told, and the picture of 
an English village is exceptionally pleasing. 
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SIR JOHN THORNHILL’S PETITION 
by lolo A. Williams 


Sir James Thornhill (1675-1734), the first English-born 
painter to be given a knighthood, decorator of the dome 
of St. Paul’s and of the Painted Hall at Greenwich, and 
one of the early organisers of art teaching in England, 
was a successful man who made for himself a considerable 
position in life, and is not yet, just two hundred years 
after his death, forgotten. Yet he had his difficulties. 
Money due was not always duly paid. As Horace Walpole 
records, Thornhill’s ‘‘ demands were contested at Green- 
wich ”’; and he asked {1,500 from the East India Company 
for painting “ their staircase and a little hall by order of 
Mr. Knight, their cashier . 
but the directors learning he 
had been paid but 25s. a yard 
for the Hall at Blenheim, they 
would allow him no more.” 
In another instance he had to 
bring an action, and call 
brother artists as witnesses to 
the merit of his work, before 
obtaining payment. But 
brother artists, in their turn, 
could be troublesome. There 
were also professional 
jealousies, which were made 
no less keen by the fact that 
Thornhill did not stick entirely 
to painting —though he was 
by no means such a Jack-of- 
all-trades as his chief enemy, 
Wiliam Kent, who was 
patronised extensively by Lord 
Burlington. 

Echoes of both these types 
of difficulty are to be heard 
in a document recently found 
in a bookshop, and endorsed 
“Copy of Memorandum of S'‘ 
James Thornhill to W. Clayton 
Esq. etc.” This is a copy 
only in the sense that it is not 
the document actually sent, 
for it seems to be written 
throughout in Thornhill’s own hand, as appears by a 
comparison with inscriptions on various drawings by 
him. The memorandum was evidently composed at some 
time, probably not very long, after the death of King 
George I, which occurred on June 12th, 1727. Doubtless 
the Clayton to whom it is addressed either held a post in 
the Royal household, or was what we should now call a 
Treasury official, but he is not mentioned in the ‘‘Dictionary 
of National Biography.”’ The text of the memorandum 
runs as follows : 

Some Reasons why Y* Petitioner S* James Thornhill 


should not stand on the same footting with all the rest of his 

Late Majesties Creditors. 

I=pr Because his Ancestors both of Father and Mothers 
side have been sufferers in the cause of that Liberty ; 
the fruits of which are now so happily enjoyd by the 
subjects of England. 

His Grandfather, Coll : Thornhill suffer’d in the 
Parliaments service in y* West, during the late 
Civil War’s. 
His Grandfather on the Mothers side, Coll: W™ 
Sydenham, one of the Lds Commissioners for the 
Publick Treasury of England, one of his Highnesses 
Councill of State, Gov' of the Isle of Wight, etc; had 
purchasd Carisbrooke Castle & severall Woods &c 
belonging for 7000! which on the Restauration were 
taken from him, but his Person pardon’d; as never 
intending to hurt y* Person of the King, but to oppose 
the Tyrany in his Administration. 
His Grandfathers Brother, 


Coll: Sydenham, 


Gov't of Weymouth was there slain in y* service 
of the Parliament & Country. 
Another Brother Maj* Sydenham also killd before 
Sterling Castle in the same cause. 


Sir James Thornhill 
By courtesy of the National Gallery 


2™ly Your Petitioner has serv’d faithfully for the Town 


of Weymouth where he was born, for several years, 
without any the least expense to y® Crown, and 
has spent a great deal of Time & Money also, 
during all that while; in serving the interest of yt 
Crown, by many hundreds of good Votes both in the 


Citys of London and Westminster. In Regard to 
web 


He may very truly insist on it, that the small Debt 
of 1100! which he now prays, will no ways ballance 
his lost time & expenses aforesaid. 

3%y As he succeeded Sig™ Verrio as History Painter to 

his Late Majesty, by Warrant under his Grace y¢ 

Duke of Newcastle, & a fresh 

Warrant to serve his present 

Majesty by his Maj‘ 

‘particular Order; entitled to 

the same advantages as his 

Predecessors had, w was 

200! pan: being y® same as 

y® Kings Face Painter enjoys 

&e. 

Yet instead of ever receiv- 

ing one shilling; Has 

been disgrac’d and sup- 

planted in his Royall Mas- 

ters favour and Business, 

by the overbearing power 

of the Late Vice Chamber- 

_ lain Coke, & the present 

Earle of Burling n 

by obtaining signs manual 

privately for others to 

the great detriment of 

Your Petitioner, not only 

in painting for the Kings 

[sic for King], but in all 

other his business both 
publick & private. 


Towards y® latter pt of 
Late Good Kings reign Y* 
Petition’ finding y® Debt 
increasing faster than dis- 
charg’d, was advis’d by his 
Friends to endeavour to get 
in the Debt, w™ was then 
1500', by surrendering his 
Patent, for fear of accident 
by Demise; which he ac- 
cordingly endeavour'd to do: 
But the good nature, & he 
dares say the intended Friend- 

ship of S* Rob: Walpole would not permit him, promis- 

ing he should be made easy &c that he would take 
care : However the thing which he fear’d has falln upon 
him; & unless he is pay’d in such a manner as he 

presumes may be easily found out, He will remain a 

Sufferer instead of receiving such benefit as in some 

degree he might claim in common with his other 

fellow Subjects under a Prince to whose August 

Family he has long since erected not a mean Obelisk, 

& to whose Administration no Englishman wishes 

better. 


Many more & Strong Reasons might be urg’d for 
Y* Petit? but hopes these are sufficient. 


All the references in this petition are not clear, at any 
rate to the present writer, but some are. Thornhill became 
History Painter to George I in June, 1718, as Vertue 
records ; he had previously held office as Sergeant Painter 
to Queen Anne; and it may be in reference to this that 
he speaks of himself as succeeding Verrio, who died in 
1707. The King’s Face Painter was no doubt Charles 
Jervas (1675 ?-1739) who held appointments under both 
George I and II. 

By an odd coincidence one of the slights put upon him, 
of which he complains in his - thirdly’ paragraph, is 
recorded in George Vertue’s notebooks, as recently printed 
by the Walpole Society. Vertue who, incidentally, here 
speaks of Thornhill as being both ‘‘ Sergeant painter and 
History painter to the King,” in March, 1722, records that 
a “‘ mighty mortification fell on Sir James ” at that time. 
The gist of the matter seems to have been that Thornhill 
made some designs for decorating ‘‘ the King’s new appart- 
ments at Kingsington,’’ and asked {800 for painting one 
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room. This “ being by the Vice-Chamberlain Cook thought 
too extravagant,’ William Kent was asked for what sum 
he would decorate the room. Kent’s price was £300, and 
he was given the commission, Lord Burlington forwarding 
his interest in the affair to the utmost of his power. Vertue 
adds that ‘‘ they have played him [Thornhill] this trick,” 
because not content with the appointments he already 
held, ‘‘ he would Sett himself up against them for the 
Place of Surveyor, or Architect, in short for all in 
all.” 

Another reference which can be elucidated is that to 
the Obelisk which, as Sir James opined, was “‘ not a mean ” 
one. A foot-note to Walpole tells us that when the painter 
repurchased his ancestral home near Weymouth, which 
had been alienated, ‘‘ there he gratefully erected an obelisk 
to the memory of George I, his protector.” 

What is not clear is the service for which the £1,100 was 
due from George I. It cannot have been for salary out- 
standing as History Painter, since Sir James states that 
he never received a penny of his £200 a year on that score, 
yet speaks of this debt as having originally been £1,500, 
so that £400 of it had clearly been paid to him in the 
King’s lifetime. It is evident, however, that to receive 
honourable, even Royal, employment two centuries ago 
was not the same as being paid for it; and that even 
successful men had their troubles. 


BOOK-PRICES CURRENT, October, 1932-August, 1933. 
Edited by F. Partridge. £1 12s. 6d. (Witherby.) 


There are two British publications which record the prices 
paid at auction for rare books. ‘‘ Book Auction Records,” 
which appears quarterly, and has therefore, at least for 
three-quarters of the year, the advantage of priority ; and 
“ Book Prices Current,” which appears annually and is 
rather easier to refer to, since the results of a whole season 
are presented in a single alphabetical arrangement. Of 
the latter the forty-seventh annual volume has recently 
appeared—an octavo of nearly eight hundred closely filled 
pages. 

In his introduction Mr. Partridge remarks that “ the 
sales . . . for the season 1932-33 indicate very clearly 
that there is still plenty of money available for the purchase 
of rare and scarce books”; and he points with legitimate 
satisfaction to the sale of the late Lord Rosebery’s library 
in June and July, 1933, when a total of nearly £50,000 was 
reached, of which £14,500 was given for one book alone— 
a very fine copy of the First Folio of Shakespeare. And 
indeed it is remarkable that, at a time when the world is 
suffering from such a severe financial strain, the finest 
artistic treasures (among which really great books take 
their place) retain their value, or even (as in this case) set 
up new records of price. 

A feature of this compilation is the number of American 
auctions which are included. Naturally these are not 
reported in such quantity as English sales, but the results of 
fourteen of the chief New York auctions of the season are 
noted. They are particularly useful, for purposes of com- 
parison, to English users of the book. 

While really great and rare things have, as Mr. Partridge 
says, fetched good prices, this volume shows also how 
hardly certain books, important it is true but not very 
uncommon, have been hit by the slump. The first edition 
of Boswell’s ‘“‘ Johnson,”’ for example, in 1929 was fetch- 
ing anything from {60 to £180, according to condition, and 
for an uncut copy as much as {400 or £500. Ordinary 
copies were sold in the 1932-33 season for from £14 to £38. 
Even in this instance, however, copies of particular interest 
have held their value fairly well. One with an inscription 
from Boswell to Dr. Burney sold for £510 in 1928. It 
passed through the rooms again last summer and fetched 
£410—a drop of twenty-five per cent., as against a seventy- 
five per cent. or even greater depreciation in ordinary 
examples of the book. 


lolo A. Williams 
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102, NEW BOND STREET 
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CATALOGUE No. 299 


SCARCE AND INTERESTING BOCKS 
is now in the press and will 
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It will be sent gratis and post free 
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CATALOGUE No. 298 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN 
AUTHORS 
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DEIGHTON, BELL & CO., LTD. 


13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Established 1700 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN NEW AND 
SECONDHAND BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volumes or Entire Libraries Purchased for Cash 


Catalogues issued 
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FOR BOOKS! 


We can supply any book received, mentioned or 
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million volumes in stock, including almost all the 
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A NOTE ON JEHAN FOUCQUET 


THE BOOKMAN 


The fifteenth century Book of Hours which, with other MSS. from the Chester-Beatty 
collection, came up for sale at Sotheby’s last year, is recognised, on the authority of 
Mr. Trenchard Cox, as one of only two devotional books whose illumination can now 


with any certainty be traced to the hand of Jehan Foucquet of Tours. 


The other is 


the celebrated “‘ Heures d’Etienne Chevalier ’’ at Chantilly 


Rabelais does not mention him, though he was born 
in his own pays de vache, the gentle country-side of Touraine. 
But then Rabelais was more interested in music than in 
painting (in spite of iconoclastic researchers, I cherish 
Antoine Leroy’s pictute of the good Curé of Meudon 
teaching plainsong to his choirboys)—so Jehan Ockeghem, 
Master of Louis XI’s Musick at Tours, has his place in 
those Rabelaisian pages that recall so often and so happily 
the scenes and characters of the writer’s youth, and Jehan 
Foucquet, illustrious son of Tours, is passed over. 

Both painter and musician were of the fifteenth century, 
and thus could be said by the men of the French Renais- 
sance, arrogant in the fresh glories of their own period, 
to have scarcely emerged from “ that darksome age ”’ (as 
Gargantua called it) of Gothic barbarism. Rabelais there- 
fore might have found excuses for forgetting both 
Ockeghem and Foucquet, had he not acknowledged one 
great master of the generation previous to his own in 
Jean Lemaire de Belges, poet, sculptor, musician, and the 
writer of the first genuinely sensuous French prose. In 
** Pantagruel ’’ we meet Lemaire in the underworld; in the 
“Fourth Book ’’ we may recognise him as the dying poet 
Raminagrobis ; and in the rich prose of Rabelais we 
discern here and there the influence of the supple beauty 
of the Jilustrations de Gaule et Singularités de Troye. 

Lemaire came from Hainault, and he was sensitive, 
almost uniquely sensitive among the writers of his time, 
to the artistic splendours of fifteenth century Flanders. 
With no uncertain voice he glorified contemporary painters 
and musicians, and the Fleming Ockeghem and the Tou- 
rangeau Foucquet emerge with credit from his catalogue 
of the famous. From Lemaire Rabelais accepted the praise 
of the musician of Flanders and rejected that of the painter 
of his own province. It is curious. 

And how curiously coincident that it should have been 
from a d’Armagnac (the Bishop of Rodez) that Rabelais, 
in 1533, borrowed for the use of Erasmus the Latin manu- 
script of the “‘ Jewish War” of Josephus. For it was a 
d’Armagnac (the Duc de Nemours) who caused to be 
executed the Foucquet miniatures for another Josephus 
manuscript, the French Antiquités Juddiques selon Joséphe, 
which had passed to him from his great-grandfather, the 
Duc de Berry, about 1413. 

About a hundred surviving miniatures, secular and 
religious, are authoritatively attributed to Jehan Foucquet. 
Where external evidence does not point conclusively to 
Foucquet, where even the perfection of design and the 
brilliance of colour do not betray incontestably the master 
hand, the connoisseur seeking to establish authenticity 
will sometimes point to the Tourangeau landscape in which 
the scene is set, for when the Jordan is transformed into 
the blue, winding Loire with its castles and little hills, 
the authorship of Foucquet or his school may be defended. 
As Rabelais set his Picrocholian War and the adventures 
of his noble giants in his own beloved country-side of 
Touraine and Poitou, so Foucquet was faithful to the 
province that he knew. His Jewish Temple is Gothic, 
his Nativities are attended by the shepherds of the 


by Francis Watson 


Loire valley (with their dog), and Jericho resembles Tours 
itself. 
“No white nor red was ever seen 
So amorous as this lovely green ’’— 

—and in the fresh verdure of Foucquet’s miniature back- 
grounds grow fruit trees which perhaps bear those Bon- 
Chrétien pears which the Italian Francesco Florio described 
so enthusiastically when he wrote home from Tours in 
1477, and which Rabelais made his Pantagruel accept 
from Bishop Homenas, to “set and graff them in my 
Garden in Touraine, by the Banks of the Loire.” 

Sometimes these landscapes of Foucquet remind us 
more of the Meuse than the Loire, for the influence of the 
great Flemings was strong in him. Sometimes, again, it 
is the Parisian scene upon which he draws to depict Jeru- 
salem, and in the Hours at Chantilly the Sainte-Chapelle 
raises its slender pinnacle prominently behind “ Jesus 
carrying the Cross,’’ while Notre-Dame is to be seen in 
the ‘‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa’’ in the same work. And 
sometimes the exquisite blue of his skies is pierced by the 
domes and spires of Italy, for long before Francis I sum- 
moned Leonardo and Pinturrichio and Cellini from Italy 
the fame of this native French artist had sent him to 
Rome to paint the portrait—now unfortunately lost—of 
Pope Eugene IV. 

Is it our odd refusal to believe that France was doing 
anything in the fifteenth century but recover painfully 
from the Hundred Years’ War that causes us to start 
when we realise that Renaissance Italy could profit by 
the visit of a French provincial painter ? In his own time 
Jehan Foucquet’s name was known throughout cultured 
Europe and he was ranked with Leonardo, Raphael, 
Michelangelo, Mantegna and Perugino. Discerning critics 
of to-day well realise that he deserved this celebrity, yet 
for every hundred people who know and admire the work 
of the great Italians of his time, how many have so much 
as heard the name of Foucquet ? The French Exhibition 
at Burlington House two years ago did something to 
rescue him from neglect, but the later achievements of 
French painting are so dazzling that even this magnificent 
artist scarcely received his due of notice. Mr. Trenchard 
Cox has been bold enough to declare the “ Virgin and 
Child ” from Antwerp (the right-hand panel of the Dyptich 
of Melun) one of the great pictures of all time. For at 
least one art lover this was the painting which imperatively 
demanded a visit to Burlington House (having previously 
been the main object of a visit to Antwerp), and which 
remained the most splendid memory of that cornucopial 
display. 

It does not matter that the Virgin in this case may 
have been the lovely Agnes Sorel, whose effigy one remem- 
bers in the little chapel at Loches. It does matter that 
that fair-skinned Virgin in grey-blue and ermine, with her 
crowned head exquisitely poised against a background of 
scarlet and blue putti, and with the tasselled finial of her 
throne reflecting a window which only a great miniaturist 
could have given us, was painted by a man who is scarcely 
remembered outside specialised textbooks. 
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Some Booksellers’ Catalogues 
by lolo A. Williams 


Poetical Miscellanies, about some of which I wrote an 
article in THE BooKMAN last October, have a long section 
to themselves in the catalogue of ‘‘ English Poetry: 1680- 
1730,” issued by Messrs. Pickering & Chatto, of 1, King 
Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. The earliest they offer is 
“Miscellany, being a Collection of Poems by Several 
Hands ”’ (1685), which was edited by Mrs. Aphra Behn. 
This is priced £6 6s. Another collection is ‘‘ The Muses’ 
Farewell to Popery and Slavery ’’ and the ‘‘ Supplement ” 
to it, both volumes dated 1689, offered together for £3 Ios. 
Charles Gildon’s ‘“‘ New Miscellany ” (1701) is represented 
by two copies, one at £6 10s. and the other at £8. Six 
guineas are asked for Elijah Fenton’s ‘“‘ Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Miscellany Poems ”’ [1708], and £18 18s. for Bernard 
Lintott’s “‘ Miscellaneous Poems and Translations ”’ (1712) 
which, since it contains the first version of Pope’s ‘“‘ Rape 
of the Lock,’’ besides contributions by Prior, Gay and 
others, is perhaps the most important Miscellany of the 
early eighteenth century. A great rarity—one of only 
three copies so far discovered—is the volume of ‘‘ Poems 
on Several Occasions,’’ edited by Pope in 1717. It costs 
£28. Other notable collections catalogued are those of 
Steele, Savage and David Lewis. 

Music figures largely in catalogue 58 of Messrs. Elkin 
Mathews, Ltd., of 78, Grosvenor Street, W.1. Included 
are the first editions of many important compositions by 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and other great 
musicians. But I confess to being especially entertained 
by the four pages devoted to first editions of famous songs. 
Here you can have Braham’s ‘‘ The Anchor’s Weighed ” 
{civca 1800] for 9s.; Pinsuti’s ‘“‘I Fear No Foe”’ [circa 
1880] for the same; or Henry Russell’s ‘“‘ A Life on the 
Ocean Wave”’ [circa 1880] for 18s. Hook’s ‘‘ The Lass 
of Richmond Hill” [civca 1790] will cost you £1 5s., and 
T. H. Baily’s ‘‘ She Wore a Wreath of Roses ”’ [circa 1835], 
one of the most famous of all early Victorian songs, £2 5s. 
Bayley and Bishop’s equally famous “‘ Oh! No—We Never 
Mention Her,’”’ bound with an answer to that ‘‘ much 
admired ”’ ballad entitled, ‘‘She Never Blamed Him! 
Never” (a work with which I am unfortunately un- 
acquainted), costs no more than a paltry pound. 

A small catalogue bearing upon its cover the alluring 
assurance that ‘‘ The Oddities, Rarities and Small Curios 
in this list will simply amaze you,’’ has reached this office 
from Mr. John Richardson, 48, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge. 
My amazement is perhaps not so extravagant as it might 
be, but this list does contain a miscellaneous collection 
which includes a number of attractive things priced very 
reasonably. If it is “‘ right’ (and I make that qualifica- 
tion because the book is a very tricky one), the first edition 
of Anthony Hope’s “ Prisoner of Zenda”’ is very cheap 
at 3s. 6d. A more expensive item is John Galsworthy’s 
pseudonymous novel, “ Jocelyn”’ (1898), said to be a 
“nice clean copy” save for a “ very slight stain on the 
back cover.’”’ It is priced £25. 

Messrs. J. Kyrle Fletcher, Ltd., of Newport, Monmouth- 
shire, send a catalogue (number 40) of Books and Maps 
relating to America. It is interesting to note that many 
of the things catalogued were collected a century and a half 
ago by a Welsh sympathiser with the cause of American 
freedom. It is a pity that the name of this collector is 
apparently nowhere given in the list. More than five 
hundred and fifty items are included. 

Catalogue 298 (Part I) of Messrs. Ellis & Co., 29, New 
Bond Street, London, contains just under three hundred 
books of geography, travel and history. The final item 
in the list is curious, for it is the original manuscript of 
the Travels of Buck Whaley, who in 1788 made bets 
amounting to fifteen thousand pounds that he would go 
to Jerusalem and return within two years. The price of 
the manuscript (which was published in 1910) is £38. 


LITERARY AND PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


The World Famous 
PORTABLE 


£7:7:0 


PRICE ONLY REDUCED— NOT 
MATERIALS OR WORKMANSHIP 


MADE IN 
ENGLAND 


Travelling Case, fitted 
stationery container and 
cleaning utensils, included 
in price. Every essential 
for efficient typing and 
duplicating. Standard 
keyboard, full 8 inch 
writing line. In choice 

of attractive colours. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO., 
NOTTINGHAM, 
ENGLAND 
Makers of the 
BAR-LOCK 
TYPEWRITER 


Phone: Nott. 75141/2 


AUTHORS’ MSS. speedily and perfectly typed by 

educated male typists. Good clear, black ribbons 
used ; new machines. Novels a speciality, but no work 
too small, not even two-page articles. Play work done for 
professional playwrights. Ten years’ experience. 9d. per 
1,000 words. Send stamp for perfect samples.—The 
Authors’ Aid Service (B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and carefully typewritten. 

I/- per 1,000 words. All work executed personally. 

Highest testimonials—Miss BEAUMONT, Melrose Avenue, 
Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 


NOVELISTS AND PLAYWRIGHTS 


Speedy and accurate typewriting. Satisfaction guaranteed! One 
thousand in twenty free during April! Send stamp for quotation and 
sample. 

MR P. E. EVERETT, (B), CAMPSEA ASHE, WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK 


Quick. Efficient. | Checked work. 
TYPEWRITING inaistines ‘writing typed 
intelligently on good paper. 
Strictly confidential. 10d. 1,000 words, carbon free. 


STEDMAN-B., 15, Carew Road, Ealing. 


MSS. UNDERTAKEN BY EXPERIENCED LITERARY TYPIST, 
10d. 1,000 words. MSS. in French also typed. Excellent refer- 
ences.—MISS D. CHATTERLEY, 204, Wellington Road, Bury, 
Lancs. 


£10 Prize for Best Short Story. Entry form Free. Award pub- 
lished in Daily Mail. MSS. (all kinds) placed ; first novels a 
speciality.—Cambridge Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


ACCURATE TYPEWRITING. Stories, 8d. 1,000 words ; 
Carbon, Id. Poems, 2d. qto page; Carbon, jd. Plays, 2d. 
page ; Carbon, Id. Statistical Work, Reports, etc. 


J. G., 75, FENTIMAN ROAD, S.W.8 
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Recent Fiction 


The Wild Macraes. 
By James Barke. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

Crack of Doom. 
By Hugh Edwards. 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Triumph. 
By Frederick Niven. 
(Collins.) 

The Tide. 
By Vincent Sheean. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

Out of Life. 


- Myron Brinig. 7s. 6d. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


He Died Again. 


By A. Buchanan. 7s. 6d. 
(Barker.) 


7s. 6d. 


Two of these novels are 
very good indeed, and both of 
them I began with a misgiv- 
ing which ultimately enhanced 
their value forme. The scene 
of Mr. James Barke’s “ The 
Wild Macraes ”’ is laid among the sea-lochs and moorlands 
of the Scottish Highlands, and the story tells of a crofter 
family, father, mother and four sons, who put up a grim 
fight against an arriviste Southron laird. Knowing only 
so much, one might expect some extra-cold comfort farm ; 
actually Mr. Barke’s novel is immensely exciting and 
invigorating from the first page to the last. The wild 
Macraes were wild indeed, and their land-hunger, their 
family affections and their stoic simplicities lure the reader’s 
sympathies so unflaggingly that the whole story makes 
first-class propaganda, not merely for Scottish nationalism 
but for the complete autonomy of the four northernmost 
counties. When Captain Page, the rich weakling of an 
Englishman married to the rich vixen of an American, pulls 
every legal string at his disposal against his independent 
tenants, and when, outlawed and defiant, Farquhar Macrae 
takes to the hills, the story acquires an epic quality to 
which its tragic finish is perfectly appropriate. The 
Macraes of this world, in the end, are bound to be beaten 
by the Captain Pages; but it is the Macraes after 
all who have the spiritual victory. Mr. Barke has 
written a notable book, and one that must make a 
broad-minded Englishman’s inferiority complex more 
acute than ever. 

Another fine performance is ‘Crack of Doom,” by 
Hugh Edwards, who wrote that strange and attractive 
story, “‘All Night at Mr. Stanyhurst’s.’”” There have 
lately been so many novels about slave-plantations that 
the reader of Mr. Edwards’s first few pages may sigh: 
“Here is another one.”’ But it is not; and anyhow it 
would not much matter if it were, for Mr. Edwards can 
write. He has taken the elemental themes of love and 
death, and mated them by the intervention of unruly 
Nature. Thrice—once in the seventeenth century and 
twice during recent years—successive members of the same 
family find their love-affairs ill-timed with earthquake, 
fire and eruption—in Jamaica, in Barbados and in Jamaica 
again. Perhaps the best section is the first, in which the 
historical picture is presented in swift, colourful strokes 
and with unobtrusive erudition; and it is certainly a 
relief to find a slave-plantation of fiction in which the 
slaves appear to be treated much more reasonably than, 
say, crofters in the Scottish Highlands. Mr. Edwards’s 
style, like Joseph Hergesheimer’s, is brightly plumed for 
its occasions; take this for instance: ‘And upon this 


James Barke 


stage they watched Port Royal slip in ruins to her grave 
under the sea. She went, a city rich and wicked beyond 
others of her time, in one long slide of broken houses, 
grinding like a toppled beach of rocks, into a harbour lift- 
ing and falling in immense billows. . . .” 
my contention—Mr. Edwards can write. 


Which proves 


GOOD STORIES ON BIG THEMES 


THE BOOKMAN 


by James Hilton 


Mr. Niven’s novel, “ Triumph,’’ is also colourful and set 
in tropical America; there is even a small earthquake in 
it; and the writing is unruffled throughout. George 
Heriot taught music in Salvador, one of the Latin-American 
capitals; he named his children Beethoven, Mozart and 
Schubert, was sacked after a drunken indiscretion, returned 
to his native Scotland to be sacked again for a similar 
reason, and died. His widow then took a boarding-house 
in a Glasgow suburb and made a success of it ; the children 
grew up, and Schubert, who was something of a musical 
genius, eventually completed a ‘Sonata Salvador”’ of 
which his father had composed fragments. Mr. Niven 
handles all his situations and characters convincingly, but 
his story is somehow a little depressing, perhaps from a too 
careful lack of exaggeration in telling it. ‘ Triumph ”’ is 
nevertheless an intelligent piece of work, and it can boast 
at least one rarity—a musician whose music is more than 
a mere label tied on him by the author. 

““ The Tide ’’ of Mr. Vincent Sheean’s novel is presumably 
in the affairs of men; it is certainly not the Tennysonian 
kind that, moving, seems asleep. For Mr. Sheean, with a 
lively wit, has chosen to view his scene through the prism 
of New York newspaper life; his characters are reporters, 
male and female, and their quarry. This latter is a Syrian 
**messiah,’’ one Menachem Hanotzri, who arrives on the 
Aquitania with some reputation of having restored a dead 
man to life during the voyage, and for whom Front Page 
and society are preparing the usual claque. The messiah 
however refuses to be lionised, and disobligingly tells his 
hosts that bread-lines and skyscrapers ought to be a contra- 
diction in terms. Hanotzri indeed is so tactless and so 
innocent (he does not even know that his passage-money 
has been paid for by a millionaire banker), that he may 
very well be less of an impostor than appears, and Ann 
Howard, who is sent to write him up, evidently harbours 
this suspicion. Mr. Sheean’s novel has a tart and very 
agreeable flavour, and is full of implied criticisms of 
present-day America. One cannot, even at the end, 
quite make up one’s mind about Hanotzri; perhaps one 
is not meant to. He makes, at any rate, an excellent 
foil to the rival sanctifications of Wall Street and Park 
Avenue. 

Myron Brinig’s ‘‘ Out of Life ’’ is a slighter work than 
his famous “Singermann,” though it exhibits the same 
qualities of humour and humanity. It is the one-day 
history of Sam Baggott, proprietor of a Brooklyn delicates- 
sen store, from the morning his wife foretold a baby to her 
contrary verdict the following morning. But in that twenty- 
four hours of joy and exultation a brave new world had 
swum into his ken; he had received congratulations from 
all kinds of people; he had seen a suicide and a street 
riot; he had struck up an acquaintance with a sailor ; 
he had been to a night-club and gambled—and all in 
the mood of spiritual release and celebration. ‘ Out 
of Life’’ is a sensitive sketch by a writer whose view 
of modern life is an almost mystic blend of realism and 
romance. 

In “He Died Again,” Mr. Buchanan imagines that 
during one of the Armistice Day services the Unknown 
Soldier comes to life and escapes into the world to take 
stock of post-War conditions. Naturally he is disap- 
pointed ; he sees every sign that another war is being pre- 
pared for, and that the same altruisms will be marshalled on 
its behalf. Meeting a bishop, an unemployed man, an 
editor and so on, he discovers all of them to be potentially 
war-minded by the standards of his own unswerving logic 
—i.e. that wars are made by people who fight, and that 
if people refused to fight there would be no more wars. 
Mr. Buchanan is passionately sincere, and few readers, 
whatever their opinions, will finish ‘‘ He Died Again ’’ with- 
out a deep respect for its prevalent mood and emotions ; 
but the trouble is (from the viewpoint of literary criticism) 


that to produce a work of art, pacifism, like patriotism, 
is not enough. 
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STRANGE ADVENTURES 


The Peacemaker. 

By C. S. Forester. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
The Wolf. 

By Oskar Maria Graf. 7s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 
Priest or Pagan. 

By John Rathbone Oliver. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


1934 


Dissimilar in most other respects, these three novels 
have two points in common: each of them deals with 
events which are far removed from the experience of the 
average reader, and each of them ends with the untimely 
death of the “hero.” But there is a world of difference 
between the three “ heroes,” for one of them tries to reform 
society by establishing universal peace, another under- 
mines society by theft and murder, while the third hovers 
uncertainly between good and bad influences. 

Mr. C. S. Forester approaches his strange adventure in 
a quiet and disarming manner. Dr. Edward Pethwick, 
the brilliant but self-critical science master who is married 
to a drunken wife and has fallen in love with the head 
master’s daughter, seems a friendly and familiar figure, and 
the unwary reader may think that he has stumbled on 
another example of scholastic fiction. But Mr. Forester 
soon says good-bye to all that, and the invention of what 
is known as the Klein-Pethwick Effect takes Dr. Pethwick 
away from the school and gives him tremendous powers 
over the destiny of the human race. The manner in which 
he uses these powers, his unsuccessful efforts to secure 
the establishment of universal peace, and the fatal blunder 
which leads to his downfall, are the dominant points in a 
story which is well written and exciting, though at times 
hardly convincing. 
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by Edgar Holt 


Herr Oskar Maria Graf has gone back to the end of the 
War for the subject-matter of “‘ The Wolf.’”’ He shows us 
a returned soldier who is so imbued with the violence and 
ferocity of war that he maintains the same attitude to life 
in time of peace. There was plenty of scope for violence 
in the troubled Germany of 1919, and Girgl Léffler is able 
to live on his wits by murder and robbery for several 
months, until at last he is seized and pays the penalty. 
Herr Graf has a fluent and forcible way of writing, and his 
picture of Germany after the War is worth adding to those 
already drawn by Renn, Remarque and others. He has 
also the power of creating interest in his characters, so that 
even while we despise the half savage Girgl, we are obliged 
to follow his changing fortunes with close attention. 

Mr. Forester and Herr Graf are novelists whose main 
task is to tell a story, but Mr. John Rathbone Oliver, the 
author of ‘ Priest or Pagan,’’ apparently claims to be 
something more. In a short preface, which is written 
from the Institute of the History of Medicine, John Hopkins 
University, he discusses the interest of the medical historian 
in ‘‘ magic,” and he explains that ‘‘ there are many realities ” 
in his book. The story of Marry Nichols, who is influenced 
partly by his ‘spiritual’? father—a clergyman—and 
partly by his actual father—an ex-convict—is thus pre- 
sented in quasi-scientific guise, and we are left to assume 
that Marry’s strange experiences in passing to another 
world and back again are supposed to be founded on fact. 
There is material for a good novel in “ Priest or Pagan,” 
but unfortunately Mr. Oliver has no sense of form. The 
proportions of the book are confused, it moves jerkily, and 
only those who are deeply interested in “ magic”’ are 
likely to persevere to the end. 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER 


Matador. 
By Marguerite Steen. 8s. (Gollancz.) 
The Sycamore Tree. 
By Elizabeth Cambridge. 
Camilla. - 
By Anne Streeton. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


By Laura Riding and George Ellidge. 7s. 6d. (Barker.) 
A Law Unto Themselves. 

By Loveday Prior. 7s. 6d. (Davies.) 
Miss Ogilvy Finds Herself. 

By Radclyffe Hall. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

““ Matador,”’ the story of the later years of a famous bull- 
fighter, is the most ambitious piece of work which Miss 
Steen—that courageous author—has so far undertaken. 
It is a long, substantial book, packed with movement and 
colour, beauty and beastliness; grandly imagined and 
fearlessly written, it is rich rather than brilliant; one 
admires it intensely and from a long way off. I think it is 
the character-drawing which gives one this feeling of 
remoteness (so that all the time one is thinking not poor 
Juan, poor Pilar, but what a fine book) ; Miss Steen, so it 
seems to me, hews out her characters and there they stand, 
submissive, holy, bestial, according to the part they have 
to play, and quite incapable of the inconsistency which 
makes human nature the enigma that it is. I cannot 
believe in either Pilar or Felepe or understand what they 
are doing in this galére: they have stepped straight from 
the pages of Mrs. Henry Wood. Don José and Juan are 
more plastic characters, and have some life of their own 
before they are neatly and severely hammered into place. 
Yet in spite of this too solid character-drawing, ‘‘ Matador ” 
remains a most remarkable and a most interesting book ; 
the powerful descriptions of bull-fighting, and the lovely 
descriptions of Spanish dawns and twilights, lift it high 
and dry above the flood of ‘‘ competent ’’ books. 

In her second novel Miss Elizabeth Cambridge has set 
herself a difficult, interesting task, the task of writing the 
story of an “average’’ man. The Sycamore Tree ”’ is 
a good book, but I found it, as I found ‘‘ Hostages to 
Fortune,” vaguely depressing. Is this all there is to life ? 
can childhood, youth and early manhood pass so soberly ? 
does love come and go with so little agony, so mild a joy ? 
It is all very well to paint, and to paint perfectly, the 
domestic scene ; Howell Combe was a dull, worthy fellow, 
one of those unfortunate beings whose wants never exceed 
their means, but he did not miss the deepest experiences 
that life can offer us, and in those experiences surely there 
is blood and tears, beauty and joy. This book in short 
should have been a moving one, but it is not. Nothing 
is here ‘to knock the breast.’ It is an excellent book, 
but one reads it without emotion, and it is wrong, I feel, 
that the record of an ‘‘ average’ life should leave one so 
utterly unmoved. 

Miss Stretton is not as yet so accomplished a writer as 
Miss Cambridge—perhaps she never will be—-but she has a 
power that Miss Cambridge has not: she can make us feel. 
She has written a particularly fresh and charming love 
story. Camilla is a lovely heroine. Her innocence and 
candour are not in the least overdrawn; in spite of what 
journalists tell us about that loathsome creature, ‘‘ Miss 
Modern,” there are still girls like Camilla, wholesome, 
quiet-minded and true. Nor does Miss Stretton overdraw 
her Londonish people; she is perfectly fair to Stephen, 
the highbrow young author, and his tiresome friends, but 
to see them contrasted with Camilla, Simon and Mark is to 
realise their worthlessness ; one’s sympathies are always 
with dear Camilla, who could not talk old music to the 
Piggots, but got on all right when she sat next to Sir 
Gerald McTaggart and talked ‘‘ about point-to-points and 
the differences between Wellington and Winchester.’’ Miss 
Stretton does not go very deep perhaps ; her story is simple 
and in itself undistinguished, but it is told with a taste and 
charm which numb the critical faculties. I enjoyed it 
immensely. 

It is a far cry from the sane world in which Camilla lives 
to the madhouse of ‘‘ 14a.’’ Miss Riding and Mr. Ellidge 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


have chosen to write their novel in dramatic form without 
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“authorial bias.’’ One wonders why. Plays admittedly 
make difficult reading, and even written as a novel “ 14a” 
would be very, very hard to read. It is the story of a crazy 
group of intelligentsia who live a muddled communal 
existence in a house in Chelsea. They fall in and out of 
love (if this be love), crash their cars, leap from windows ; 
but these are not human passions, and we are neither 
interested, shocked nor amused. If Miss Riding and Mr, 
Ellidge desire to experiment with the novel, they must 
first learn to create characters in which we believe, and 
situations which interest us; they must, in fact, learn to 
walk before they can show us how to fly. 

Miss Loveday Prior’s first novel is a story of Austria 
in the thirteenth century. It opens slowly and a little 
awkwardly, but the persevering reader will soon discover 
that Miss Prior possesses the magic-carpet power which 
makes the historical novelist—the power to transport us 
willy-nilly to another country and another time. She 
gives us a vivid, intimate picture of the brutal and violent 
life which was lived in the great castles perched on precipices 
above those remote and rock-bound valleys, and she gives 
us more than this; her study of Luise von Maienburg is 
a fine psychological portrait of a clever woman. I think 
the book is a little long ; the third generation is confuisng, 
and Miss Prior does not provide us with a family tree ; but 
the end is beautifully imagined and written. ‘‘ A Law 
Unto Themselves ’’ can be recommended to those who do 
not particularly care for history, for there is more of human 
nature in it than in the majority of historical novels. 

Miss Radclyffe Hall’s short stories are chiefly distin- 
guished by her great sympathy for those to whom life has 
dealt an almost unplayable hand. They are bitter stories, 
for there is no hope in them. Circumstance grips like a 
trap. Only death can release the square peg from the 
round hole. And they are clever stories. Miss Radclyftfe 
Hall possesses a clear psychological insight, and the ability 
to lay bare to us the tortured minds of the widely different 
types of which she writes. ‘‘ The Rest Cure: 1932” is 
surely the most convincing study of growing madness 
since de Maupassant’s “‘ L’Horloge.’”’ I found the longest 
story in the book, ‘‘ Upon the Mountains,’ the least 
successful. Men have died, but (admitting the always 
helpful Latin temperament) not for brotherly love. 


ORCHARDS OF THE SUN. By C. Henry Warren. 7s. 6d. 
(Lovat Dickson.) 

Christopher Severn, after a year’s happy married life, 
obeys the call of the sun and returns for a holiday to 
Beauvoir, in Provence, where he was born. The place has 
a mysterious fascination for him which he strives to com- 
municate to Marie, his wife. Her failure to respond in like 
measure to the attraction of Provence, its lusciousness and 
prodigality, its unrestraint, sensuous colour and radiance, 
gives the first hint of incompatibility. Then, inevitably, 
Christopher meets the woman who arouses in him depths 
of physical passion left untapped by his wife, and the 
greater part of the novel is devoted to the conflict that 
ensues. Helen, more vividly drawn than the wife, seems 
likely to triumph, for Christopher finds in her the fulfil- 
ment of his need; but he vacillates, withholds the truth 
from his wife and, even after his love for Helen has been 
consummated, he lacks the courage to live up to his some- 
what D. H. Lawrencean philosophy. Learning of his 
wife’s condition, he decides to remain mum. He returns 
to England and domesticity, closing the episode with a 
letter to Helen which, for all its tears and protestations, 
makes it clear that, when driven to a corner, he will always 
take the easier course. Christopher is indeed the least 
attractive of the chief characters, either of the two women 
who loved him being worth two of him. 

“Orchards of the Sun ”’ is a poet’s novel. The author 
assiduously seeks the apt word, the musical phrase, and 
creates a sort of dream world in which his characters take 
on the significance of symbols. The sultry atmosphere of 
Provence is skilfully evoked, and gives unity to a book 
which is as conscious in its pattern as in its colour. 


Hermon Ould. 


APRIL, 


VARIOUS FAMILIES 


Bumphrey’s. 

By R. H. Mottram. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 
The Naked Truth. 

By Luigi Pirandello. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 
The Travelling Companion. 

By Norman Walker. 7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


1934 


Mr. Mottram’s quiet manner is always impressive, even 
when the Easthampton air is not very enlivening. In his 
new novel he applies it to the slight subject of a family 
holiday at the seaside, which promises only mild enjoy- 
ment, but we soon become absorbed in the Medways and 
their friends, who breathe life and reality. Frank and 
Jacqueline Medway go with their children to Shipton. In 
the train the presence of his son Ronnie, aged sixteen, 
revives Frank’s memories of himself at the same age, and 
a chance encounter with Wilfred Deever, an old East- 
hampton schoolfellow, gives them startling clarity. Every 
incident of the holidays stimulates some fresh memory, 
until we see Frank’s whole life revealed. This double light 
from the past and present gives a remarkably vivid portrait, 
not only of Frank and his wife, but of Wilfred and Mabel 
Deever. We see them simultaneously as children and as 
middle-aged, yet the same people, having followed the 
inevitable lines of their development. Isabel had been 
Frank’s first love (if his adolescent curiosity may be 
described as love), and in a heartless fashion she revenges 
herself on his son. 

Apart from the excellent quality of these portraits, the 
book is refreshing as a sympathetic picture of family life. 
The relationship of Frank and Jacqueline, and their 
natural, unsentimental love for their children are beautifully 
described. This is perhaps Mr. Mottram’s finest novel for 
some time. It is full of the richness of human experience. 

The publishers’ note states truly that Pirandello’s short 
stories are in direct traditional descent from Maupassant 
and Tchekov. They have the irony of Maupassant, the 
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sting in the tail, but in the best stories their brilliance is 
softer. In “ The Annuity ”’ (the story of a Sicilian peasant 
too old to work, who sold his farm for an annuity and then 
outlived the purchaser and his successor, and ends up at 
the age of a hundred and five back on his farm, playing with 
his adopted grandchild), there is tenderness for the old 
man and a deep feeling for the country-side, as well as sly 
laughter at the misfortunate. Other stories have a rather 
dreadful grimness, where the author portrays, without even 
implied comment, some phase of human brutality or 
insanity. In ‘‘ The Red Booklet ” a foster-mother, unable 
to give it milk, takes a foundling baby to pay for her 
daughter’s trousseau, and we have the starving baby’s 
screams as a background to the whispering of the lovers. 
When it dies the woman rushes out to adopt another. The 
most subtle of the shorter stories is that of a priest who tries 
to lead a small boy into religious paths, and who is frus- 
trated by the presence in the boy of those very qualities 
which he is trying to cherish. This story has pathos and 
eternal truth. 

Mr. Norman Walker in his new novel has chosen a theme 
which is rarely treated in fiction, but which has great 
reality. ‘‘ The eternal triangle is not the common one of 
a man and two women; it consists of a man, a woman 
and the man’s dreams. When the man is a poet, the 
jealous demands of the Muse and the woman are ac- 
centuated. Catherine, Louis Mowbray’s wife, though at 
the beginning content with a ménage @ trois, soon lets her 
social sense stifle her sympathy with his creative moods, 
and their estrangement becomes complete. Then Louis 
meets Margaret, and believes that at last love will flower 
in mutual understanding. But she, no more than the 
mundane Catherine, can tolerate his absorption, ends 
in spiritual tragedy—the tragedy which follows when two 
influences, each good in its way, are in conflict. Mr. 
Walker has made a penetrating study of a problem which 
faces nearly every creative worker. 
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GOING UP 


Men Are Unwise. 

By Ethel Mannin. 7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
Tattered Feather. 

By Christine Orr. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
The Padre of St. Jacob’s. ‘ 

By Stephen Graham. 7s. 6d. (Nicholson & Watson.) 
Paperchase End. 

By Stella Martin Currey. 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.) 
Thelma Svane. 

By Flora Sandstrém. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
Port o’ Missing Men. 

By P.C. Wren. 7s.6d. (John Murray.) 


Aeroplanes and mountains are dangerous things for 
characters in novels to tamper with. Whenever you come 
across a man who is enthusiastic about the one or other, 
you may be fairly sure that if he is keen on aeroplanes, 
towards the end of the novel he will crash; and if he has 
the mountain-climbing fever, he will fall into a crevasse. 
Knowing the sort of destiny that awaits such men, you 
will be prepared for calamity both in Miss Ethel Mannin’s 
new book, ‘‘ Men Are Unwise,”’ and in Miss Christine Orr’s 
“* Tattered Feather.’ But this will not stop you enjoying 
them both as excellent stories. Donald Hildred, in ‘‘ Men 
Are Unwise,”’ had a mania for mountains ; he dreamed of 
them as a boy, and his chance acquaintance with an expert 
alpinist intensified his longing to climb. A man with such 
a one-way mind should never have married, but he did, 
and his wife tried to share his enthusiasm, and was bitterly 
hurt when she found his love for mountains was a realer. 
more passionate thing with him than his love for her. 
Miss Mannin’s descriptions of mountain scenery and 
mountain climbling are admirable, and the story moves 
swiftly to its dramatic and inevitable end. 

John Plowright in ‘ Tattered Feather ’’ also had a one- 
way mind. Obsessed with the horrors of war, he realises 
the menace of war descending upon the world again and 
feels impelled to find some means of stopping it. Under 
the strain, his brain becomes unbalanced, and we see in 
sharp contrast to his highly-strung, abnormal temperament 
the everyday courage and good humour of Nan Kennedy, 
who loves him, and of the second-rate actor who lodges in 
the same boarding-house as Nan. Miss Orr’s characters 
are so alive, and her humour so delightful, one almost 
regrets the sensational plot into which these ordinary 
extremely likeable people are drawn, but she tells her story 
well, and the madness that gradually overwhelms John 
Plowright is skilfully depicted. Not that this is a morbid 
story ; far from it; it has too much humour and human 
kindliness for that. 

There is mellow humour, too, in Mr. Stephen Graham’s 
‘“The Padre of St. Jacob’s.” Mr. Graham has concen- 
trated on the character of the priest of a London church, a 
man of great simplicity, tolerance and lovableness, really 
believing that “* Love is all that we require on this pilgrimage 
below. Love solves all problems, heals all wounds,” yet 
in many, ways worldly-wise and having his small vanities. 
That such a man should fall victim to a crook is almost 
as inevitable as the fate of mountaineers and airmen, but 
the whole theme of Mr. Graham’s story revolves round the 
ingenious trickery of a smart scamp who imposes on 
the city padre because the padre himself is too honest to 
suspect dishonesty in others. Lloyd, the rogue, the 
Padre’s friends and supporters, especially his lady friends, 
are masterly portraits, and the novel is an exquisitely 
finished piece of work. 

A number of astonishingly good first novels see the light 
nowadays, but I think few are so outstandingly good as 
Miss Stella Martin Currey’s ‘“ Paperchase End.” This 
sparkling account of a provincial newspaper which is, for 
the time being, the be-all and end-all of the existence of a 
girl reporter, must surely be based on experience. It is 
all so real, so alive—the jargon of the office, the other 
members of the staff, the rising flood of feeling when a 
rival newspaper is started in the town and the old sedate 
Courier has to make despairing efforts to save itself 
from annihilation, or rather amalgamation, which is the 
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polite way of putting it. To Susan Calvin the newspaper is 
more than a newspaper ; it isa human being ; she is willing 
to slave for it, suffer for it, refuses to hear a word against it. 
Even romance must make way for her burning enthusiasm, 
The characterisation, handling of sentiment and humour, 
the descriptions of the rush and stir of the newspaper world 
reveal Miss Currey as a writer of distinction and unique 
ability. 

It is as difficult in fiction to draw a beautiful woman 
as it is to draw a genius. If you cannot see a woman’s 
beauty, you are doubtful of it ; if you cannot see the fruits 
of a genius’s genius, you do not believe in them. But Miss 
Flora Sandstrém actually does make Thelma Svane’s loveli- 
ness a real and living thing from the moment we first meet 
her, a child of six, with bright golden curls and eyes of a 
clear Nordic blue. For the loveliness is not all outward ; 
there are depths of emotion in Thelma which cause her to 
marry a farmer for love, when she had been brought up 
to wealth and ease ; which cause her to despair when her 
first baby dies ; which make her gentle and forgiving with 
her husband’s jealous, superstitious old mother. Miss 
Sandstrém gives us a memorable picture of life in a 
Swedish village where even in the twentieth century super- 
stition holds sway, and her background is as convincing 
as the sweet, gentle girl whose tragic beauty shines with a 
soft radiance through the whole of the book. 

Mr. P. C. Wren has told many fine tales about the Lost 
Legion, but some of his finest are included in his new 
volume, ‘‘ Port o’ Missing. Men.’”’ Humour and drama 
jostle each other in these narratives of reckless living and 
wild adventure, related by men and concerning men who 
really are or have been “ Stepsons of France.”” Almost 
every member of the Foreign Legion has a story to tell, 
some of these stories may be exaggerated, some wholly 
fictitious, but the publishers assure us that the majority 
have a strong element of truth in them. Written by 
Mr. P. C. Wren, they make enthralling reading. 


THE WOMAN WHO HAD IMAGINATION. 
By H. E. Bates. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Among modern English men of letters there are some— 
two of whom are Mr. A. E. Coppard and Mr. Rhys Davies 
—who have made the short story their own. By this I 
mean that, in whatever other fields of literature they have 
distinguished themselves, they made their arrival and 
maintain their position by means of the short story. If 
not the most distinguished of this group, Mr. Bates is the 
most universal—owing little to Chekhov and Maupassant, 
and adapting almost all varieties of existence to his original 
pen. Here he is as versatile as ever, as independent and as 
human; and his genius for the indirect narrative, begun 
in ‘‘ The Two Sisters,” is brought to a fine technique. 

Moreover the author gives us glimpses of a new Bates— 
one who, by means of striking comparisons in characterisa- 
tion and the dexterous use of background, throws up into 
the daylight points in the story which a less skilful writer 
would have allowed to become merged in the general back- 
ground of shadow. Hitherto, as in ‘“‘ The Day’s End” 
and ‘‘ The Fallow Land ”’ (both in some ways superior to 
this work) we have only had hints of this remarkable 
technique ; but here it comes forth in a full and conscious 
embodiment. ‘‘ The Water Fall,” ‘‘ The Brothers,” ‘‘ The 
Lily ” and “‘ The Woman Who Had Imagination ’’ itself 
are all fair examples of this particular type of portraiture. 

There is however less fire in this volume than in Mr. 
Bates’s earlier work, and I missed the unconscious beauty, 
the passionate inevitability and economical austerity of 
‘““ The Day’s End.” Possibly too his refusal to be governed 
by any one school has resulted in the domination of too 
many minor influences in a small space. There are tastes 
here of Boccaccio, Henry James, Flaubert, Pushkin, 
Lawrence and David Garnett—all those who, while possess- 
ing few conscious disciples, have made the short story in 
Europe what it is. Nevertheless these are but tastes ; and 


when such pieces have been digested, we are left with a 
arger taste in our minds—the technique of an author whose 
inspiration is original. 


Ashley Sampson 


APRIL, 1934 


THE BODIES IN THE BAG 


Out Went the Taper. 

By R. C. Ashby. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
s.O.S. 

By Sydney Horler. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
The Pleasure Cruise Mystery. 

By Robin Forsythe. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


The Windmill Mystery. 
By J. Jefferson Farjeon. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


“So off we went—with 
the body inthe bag,” as a 
comic song of a few years 
ago so expressively put it. 
Here are four books, each 
dealing with bodies of 
different degree ; we can ex- 
amine the day’s kill at our 
leisure. Let us start with 
Miss Ashby’s bag. 

“Out Went the Taper 
(an alluring title) gives 
us some pretty rough 
shooting over the Welsh 
mountains. Perhaps a 
stickler for the rules that, 
for some unknown reason, 
hedge round the craft of detective fiction would object 
to the mingling of ghosts and murder. It is an easy 
way out if an author can rely on the supernatural 
for his clues. But Miss Ashby makes her ghosts turn 
suddenly into flesh and blood, and her human beings fade 
into ghosts, in so diverting a manner that it would be 
carping to criticise. Here is an author with an admirable 
facility for creating living people, an ability to sustain an 
exciting situation, and a pleasant touch of humour. This 
novel of murder and thrills in a small Welsh village lives 
up to the promise of its title. 

With Mr. Horler it is the opposite. Take away his 
gangsters, his night club ‘‘ queens,’”’ his secret service 
heroes—take away, in fact, the stock material on which 
the three stories in this book rely—and what remains ? 
A fabric as thin and unsubstantial as a house of cards. 
The publishers announce that ‘“S.O.S.”’ holds ‘a punch 
on every page.’ I may be wrong in differing from them 
and a number of critics, but to my mind it is no more than 
the Punch of the showman’s booth with his unreal villainy 
and his slap-stick murder. , 

Mr. Forsythe writes easily, but his plot is too full of 
improbabilities to lull the reader into that blissful state 
where the author has him at his mercy. The corpse of a 
beautiful woman is found on the deck of a liner. Appar- 
ently she died of heart failure, but her hands, covered 
in gloves, are bruised and bleeding. The truth, as dis- 
covered by Anthony Vereker, discloses an ingenious murder 
plot. But—are ships’ doctors so casual ? Would a dying 
woman live so long packed in a cabin trunk? And are 
C.I.D. men so complaisant about the escape of the acces- 
sories to a crime? The author of ‘‘ The Pleasure Cruise 
Mystery ”’ has had a neat idea for a murder, but he could 
have made more of it in the telling. 

Lastly Mr. Farjeon and his delightful disappearing 
tricks. A hiker and a strange young woman, caught in 
a violent storm, shelter in a lonely windmill. The mill is 
apparently inhabited but the owner is not there. If—as 
you should be—you are a Farjeon fan, you can begin to 
guess what happens. Odd and sinister figures appear ; 
doors are locked without apparent human agency ; young 
women vanish if left alone more than half a minute ; 
corpses reveal themselves. In fact, excitement is piled on 
excitement far higher than Pelion on Ossa. And yet the 
author contrives to make the whole mad adventure seem 
plausible, and, even at its most unpleasant moments, 
great fun. I give you fair warning. ‘‘ The Windmill 
Mystery ’’ must be read at a sitting—or not at all. 


Miss R. C. Ashby 


Marcus Magill 
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SCHOOL STORIES 


Meet No Angels. 
By William Vaughan. 7s. 6d. (Chatto & Windus.) 


The Senior Commoner. 
By Julian Hall. 7s. 6d. (Secker.) 


The jacket of ‘“‘ Meet No Angels ”’ calls the book a school 
story with a difference. I confess that I received an im- 
pression of decided similarity to ‘‘ The Rats of Norway.” 
Nevertheless the book is a very readable one. Mr. 
Vaughan has a happy sense of the beauty of words. His 
chief characters are on the whole very much alive. He 
has too a gift for hitting off incidental characters with one 
or two significant sentences, which convey more than any 
prolonged analysis of subtle psychological complexes and 
reflexes could do. 

Samuel Bitton, the hero of the story, is to my mind 
the least convincing person of them all. Apart from a 
predisposition to indulge in such peculiar actions as “ strain- 
ing his ears for a cloud-haunting cry,” I cannot believe 
that any normal man would be so callously indifferent or 
volatile as to make no effort to trace the whereabouts of 
the girl with whom he is sincerely and passionately in love, 
when she fails to keep an appointment with him owing 
to the fact that she is killed in a train smash. Instead 
Samuel, without waiting twenty-four hours, becomes 
unpleasantly and inextricably involved with another 
woman. 

Another thing which most people will find annoying 
is that the conversation in the book, instead of being spaced 
out in the usual manner, is jammed together in a confused 
welter of print, with an occasional single inverted comma 
to tell one who is speaking. Perhaps it is a tribute to the 
book to say that each time this occurred I was sufficiently 
interested to sort it all out. 

‘“ The Senior Commoner ”’ will probably be enjoyed by 
the people who are obsessed with the charm of “ Eric: 
or Little by Little.’’ The book is intended to be a detailed 
and dispassionately truthful study of the life of a great 
public school, presumably Eton, but I found the characters 
vested with a soporific unreality. Possibly this feeling was 
intensified by the infinite succession of very short, staccato 
sentences, so that after one or two chapters I found myself 
hungering for a long and preferably complicated Macaulay 
or De Quincey sentence. Apart from that, boys who 
implore a friend to sit in their rooms with them because 
they are lonely, who in the course of casual conversa- 
tion give vent to such airy trivialities as ‘‘ the point of 
doing anything is in overcoming the limitations which 
are set,’’ and who are terrified of leaving school because 
of the uncertainties of life, are complete strangers to me. 

If the Harolds and Wilfrids of this book actually exist, 
I suggest they should be extended in a long line, preferably 
at the top of a slight gradient. The nearest normal school- 
boy would suggest the next step. I imagine it would 
inevitably be connected with the toe of a boot. 

Grant Uden 


THE ANGEL. By Peter Traill. 7s. 6d. (Grayson.) 


Mr. Peter Traill’s new novel, in which he has developed 
an unusual lightness of touch, is very good entertainment. 
Gordon Prince, a young man about town, to make another 
girl jealous, agrees to finance a play for Rosalie Newman, 
née Starch of Streatham. The effect of personal success 
on Rosalie, in whom all the *‘ feminine ”’ vices and attrac- 
tions are accumulated, is racily described by Gordon him- 
self, whose wit, quaintly varied culture and agreeable 
malice adorn every page, so that it is impossible to skip. 
Mr. Traill has been less ambitious than usual, but has 
produced a delightful satire. 
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JUST 
PUBLISHED 


SEA GOLD 


| By H. A. DERBYSHIRE, M.A. 5/- net 
| Here is a story of Love and Adventure with 
remarkable spirit, which will appeal to the 
average Englishman as good sea stories must 
always do. 


| In the skilful and amusing drawing of characters 
the Author shows an exceptionally sound 
| knowledge of life, and the unflagging romance 
| and thrill, together with a great vividness of 
| sea and open air, make the very best of enter- 
| tainment. 


ARMADAS OF THE SKY 
By MAJOR PAUL MURPHY 5/- net 


Foreword bv SiR MAX PEMBERTON. Preface by 
Majyor-GENERAL CR. 


The Problem of Armaments 


The whole subject of Armaments is treated from 
| a novel angle and by an unusual method. In 
| simple and clear terms the Author shows that 

our present armaments are out of date and 
| inadequate to ensure our safety. .The original 
| method of treatment, which eliminates techni- 
| calities, will appeal both to civilian and service 
| readers alike. 


Coming Shortly 
NORTH SEA MONSTER 


By D. A. SPENCER and W. RANDERSON 


is scientifically possible. 


Regent House, Regent Street, W.1 


7/6 net 
Dr. Spencer and Mr. Randerson have produced 


a new type of thriller in which every incident, 
whether provoked by natural or human agencies, 
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Travel 


The Wheels of Ind. John W. Mitchell. 
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5s. (Chapman & Hall.) 
New Guinea Recollections. C. A. W. 
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P. E. M. Fellowes, L. V. Stewart 
Blacker, Col. P. T. Etherton, Squad- 
ron Leader the Marquis of Douglas and 
Clydesdale. 12s. 6d. (John Lane.) 

A full account, admirably illustrated, 
of the Houston Mount Everest expedi- 
tion, containing both a technical history 
and personal impressions. 

Inland Waters of Africa. S. and E. B. 
Worthington. 15s. (Macmillan.) 

A simply written but vivid account of 
two African expeditions—the first a fish- 
ing survey of Lakes Victoria Albert and 
Kioga in 1927-28; the second the Cam- 
bridge Expedition of 1930-31 to the East 
African Lakes. 

A Japanese Omelette. Major R. V. C. 
Bodley. 5s. 6d. (Tokio: Hoku- 
seido Press.) 

Interlude in Ecuador. Janet Mackay. 
tos. 6d. (Duckworth.) 

Packhorse and Waterhole. Gordon 
Buchanan. 6s. (Angus & Robert- 
son.) 

Camel Pads. R. B. Plowman. 6s. 


(Angus & Robertson.) 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than APRIL 19TH. A- competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope, 


“The Prize Page,’”’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., as 
the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS MONTH ARE : 


I.—Throughout 1934 a monthly prize of Two GUINEAS 
will be offered for the best comment, in not 
more than two hundred words, on any topic of 
interest during the current month. Preference 
will be given to entries dealing with political, 
social or literary questions of a controversial 
nature. Overseas competitors are asked particu- 
larly to note that, for this competition, their 
entries will be eligible irrespective of the closing 
date. The editor reserves the right to print 
any comments submitted. 


In addition there will be prizes of : 


A GuINEA for the best reconstruction, in 
not more than five hundred words, of any 
of the scenes mentioned in “In Other 
Aus... .” 


II1.—Hatr a Guinea for the best proverb which could 
not have obtained currency in the days before 
aeroplanes, wireless, etc. 


IV.—Hatr A Guinea for the best list of alternative 
titles for any ten famous English novels. 


V.—TuREE New Books for the best quotation 
applicable to any book mentioned in this 
number of THE BooKMAN. 


VI.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion for 
a competition. 


Results of March Competitions 


I.—Two GurnEAs for the best comment is awarded to 
J. H. G. Gibbs, “ Fosters,” Hale Lane, Up- 
minster, Essex. 


Il.—OnrE GutneEa for the best definition of art is 
awarded to L. IF. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton 
Road, S.W.17, for the following : 


Art is human skill used to re-present nature in terms of 
taste and temperament, so as to achieve an esthetic purpose 
(which may be pleasure) ; it is humanity’s protest against 
the catholicism of nature and, like some other forms of 
protestantism, tends to the formation of sects among which 
salvation is considered to depend rather on election than 
on works. 


We also highly commend the entries by Gwen Healey 
(London, N.), Garth Kerry (Marlow), M. McDonnell 
(Bothwell), Mrs. K. Parker (London, N.W.), Mrs. Doris 
Richardson (Edinburgh), D. Gordon Smith (Streatham), 
Ruthven Todd (Mull), John E. Woods (Coventry). 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR APRIL 


THE BOOKMAN 


I1J].—Hatr a GutneEa for a satire, in not more than 
ten heroic couplets, in the manner of Dryden, 
on any Member of the present Parliament, is 
awarded to L. V. Upward, ‘‘ Greenash,”’ Chis- 
wick Mall, London, W.4, for the following : 


For every man of mark in every clime 

There will, or soon or late, arrive a time 

When wisdom bids him change his point of view ; 
This Winston Churchill evidently knew, 

Who, like Augustus, called to govern young, 
Savoured the luscious fruits of office long, 

Nor failed to note the slightest change in trend 
Of popular opinion, and to bend 

His pliant mind to suit each circumstance, 
Masking inconstancy ‘neath petulance, 

Seeming to be by righteous anger moved 

To chide where he had previously approved, 

To damn what he had once been wont to bless, 
Whereby he showed unquestioned cleverness, 
Retained a more or less exalted place, 

And won the plaudits of the populace. 

But from the troublous chaos of to-day 

Ev’n Winston’s genius fails to find a way 

To set the struggling British people free, 

And so increase his popularity. 


We also mention for special commendation the 
satires by B. M. Beard (Welling), Mrs. L. Daykin (Mans- 
field), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), Margaret E. 
Turner (Acton), Leigh Waller (Brooklands). 


1V.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation are 
awarded to Miss Molly Himmens, “ Racton,” 
West Street, Havant, Hants, for the following : 
TWISTED CLAY. By Frank Watrorpb. (Werner Laurie.) 
“What! did the Hand then of the Potter shake ?”’ 
FITZGERALD, Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. 
We also select for printing : 


UNEASILY TO BED. By DeELanp Ames. (Grayson.) 


“Complaints are many and various, 
And my feet are cold.” 


ROBERT GRAVES, Star Talk. 
(M. McDonnell, ‘‘ Elmwood,’”’ Bothwell.) 
I WAS A GERMAN. By Ernst Totter. (Bodley Head.) 


“There would be time for such a word.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth. 


(Ruthven Lodd, Audachy, Bunessan, Mull.) 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to E. D. Wimberley, ‘‘ Whitecroft,” 
Avenue Road, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


CROSSWORD 41 


One guinea is awarded to John E. Woods, 63, May- 
field Road, Earlsdon, Coventry, for his clue : 


In the Utopia of Morris, as civil law was abolished, this term 
would be obsolete. 


COUPON for APRIL, 1934 


SPRING SUPPLEMENT 


po 


Rudiments of Figure Drawing HoLsein (BRAUN & Cle). 
By Rowland W. Alston 
(Pitman) 


CONTAINING REVIEWS OF THE SPRING PUBLICATIONS 
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From Cornish Homes and Customs 
By A. K. Hamilton Jenkins 
(Dent) 


CORNISH HOMES AND CUSTOMS. 
By A. K. Hamilton Jenkins. (Dent.) 


Mr. Jenkins does patient service to his country-side. 
Looking up the Atlantic seaboard at the Celtic kingdoms 
of Europe, one sees Cornwall, the smallest of them, as 
individual as the rest and yet the least glorious. A tradi- 
tion, persisting to the present day, of religion, lovely 
clothes, a romantic folk-lore developed into one of the 
greatest of the saga-cycles, the practice of poetry, of choral 
singing, the making of some of the loveliest songs ever 
sung—all these may be found between the Gironde and 
Pomona. With Cornwall left out. Instead we are given 
something quite different and wholly characteristic—a 
peasant culture of its own, earthy, noisy, bawdy, shrewd. 
Plenty of the raw stuff out of which the arts might develop, 
only they never did. The great Celtic knights, the last 
defenders of the Roman Empire against the barbarian, 
may have lived here, but the inhabitants appear not to 
have noticed it. There is less architecture than you will 
find in Brittany, where Gothic took a local 
but wholly Breton turn for the worse. No 
choral singing. Few songs. The stuff of 
their very superstition a reflection of their 
character—plain prose, touched at times 
with bogy-fear. 

It gives no impression of a decadence. 
Only that the Cornish are like that. Sub- 
ject for a thesis. Is the Duchy a case of 
arrested development ? And why ? 

Yet their way of life is a very complete 
thing in itself, as Mr. Jenkins shows. In 
a really interesting book, a collection of 
things seen and delighted in—food and 
fashions, anecdotes and snatches of song, 
tracing the varieties of ancient custom and 
usually, alas, their disappearance. It is 
highly local. He is showing Cornwall and 
nowhere else on earth. While in few other 
places was it possible to observe, from 
village to village, such variations on the 
rituals of ‘‘ The Golden Bough.” 

Customs that are being revived to-day, 
and not—thank heaven—out of mere an 
tiquarianism. As the reviewer also can 
answer for, the people at Helston enjoy 
their Furry Dance, danced as it should be 
to-day in silk hats and morning coats. The 


A CoTTace HOME IN THE 
MininG District. 


From A Man’s Life 
By Gideon Murray, Viscount Elibank 
(Hutchinson) 
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trouble is, as Mr. Jenkins shows, that the 
people of Helston have also learned to 
exploit it. The “‘movie’’ men are there, 
their cameras perched on top of taxicabs, 
Pass that. But last year on a May morn- 
ing, when the country-side was one sweep 
of living primrose, anemone, violet and 
narcissus, the children, without exception, 
wore for their coronals artificial flowers of 
red and white muslin rag. . 

What has happened in the last genera- 
tions to Taste ? 

There is no more far-reaching question 
in our time. Another follows. Less 
than a century ago the Cornish peasant 
lived under terrible conditions. To- 
day, apart from the tragedy of the tin 
mines, the land is flourishing. Old Nick 
at Land’s End remembers those days, and 
how they tramped to Penzance to see the 
first train arrive, the Iron Cow; and 
asked: ‘“‘ Ain’t she sweatin’?”’ as the 
engine blew off steam. Yet the grand- 
children of old Nick and a score like him, 
well-fed, prettily dressed, decently taught, 
are not shaping into men and women of 
his quality. As Mr. Jenkins says: “‘ the 
old people found something . . . which 
gave them both character and a philosophy of life—gifts 
which perhaps were more than compensatory for the 
absence of the gramophone, the cinema, the cheap news- 
paper and even the wireless.’”” And while rejoicing at 
their present prosperity, he asks: ‘‘ What is it that has 
happened also to character ?” Mary Butts 


A MAN’S LIFE: Reflections and Reminiscences of Experi- 
ences in Many Lands. 


By Gideon Murray, Viscount Elibank. Foreword by the Rt. 
Hon. Neville Chamberlain, M.P. 18s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Gideon Murray, Viscount Elibank has written a book 
which should prove acceptable reading to a very large 
public. There is matter in it to interest the politician and 
the historian ; the Colonial and the big-game hunter ; the 
ordinary public and the schoolboy or girl. Such a wide 
range is unusual in an autobiography ; and written as this 
one is, in a lively and fluent style, well printed on good 
paper, with carefully selected illustrations, it should gain 
for itself a rlace on our librarv shelves. 


D>WARM OF LOCUSTS, 
NORTHERN TRANSVAAL. 


Part of a swarm ‘thirty miles long and 
two miles broad. 
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The book opens with a short foreword 
by the Rt. Hon. Neville Chamberlain in 
appreciation of the author’s work at home 
and abroad, and a call to the young men 
of to-day to follow his example in an active 
and useful career. Lord Elibank devotes 
only one chapter to his early recollections, 
and takes us at once into matters of general 
interest ; but this one chapter is invaluable 
in so much as it enables the reader to 
glimpse the personality of the writer, which 
adds an intimacy to all that follows. 

The earlier chapters of the book are de- 
voted to travel and administrative work in 
many parts of our huge Empire. Thrilling 
are the stories of adventure with the head- 
hunting and cannibal tribes of British New 
Guinea. Once Mr. Murray (as he then was) 
was offered a dainty piece of the forearm 
of a human being, exquisitely cooked and 
served on a banana leaf! Luckily his 
native orderly was standing at his elbow 
and whispered in his ear: ‘‘ This meat, 
he belong ’em man.” In Africa, when 
in the vicinity of the Moojaje Mountain, 
he experienced the unusual honour 
of being presented to the ruling chief- 
tainess of the same name, and who was 
the original of Rider Haggard’s “She.” 

The later chapters contain less adventure, but an equal 
if somewhat different interest, touching as they do on so 
many subjects of vital controversy in the period between 
1906 and the present day. Many are the shrewd sketches 
of public personalities. Particularly amusing and sympa- 
thetic are his references to Winston Churchill. His descrip- 
tion of the visits of the Swazi and Basuto deputations 
to King Edward, and the arrangements he made with 
Whiteleys to house them, make excellent reading ; but it 
is the field of politics which now holds our attention. We 
read with satisfaction, clear-cut opinions on such vexed 
questions as Lady Members of Parliament, Woman’s 
Suffrage and the ‘‘ Diehard ”’ movement of the Conserva- 
tive Party of which he was one of the originators, and also 
the author of the famous letter issued to the press in 1922, 


From Ninety-Two Days 
By Evelyn Waugh 


(Duckworth) 


From A Man’s Life 
By Gideon Murray, Viscount Elibank 
(Hutchinson) 
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On SHOOTING EXPEDITION, 
NORTHERN TRANSVAAL. 
Overturned Mule Wagon. 

(Photo by Author.) 


which succinctly expressed the discontent of numerous 
members not only of his own party, but of all parties, 
with the attitude of the Coalition Government towards the 
question of Irish policy and other matters of import. A 
very important chapter is devoted to Lord Beaverbrook’s 
campaign on Empire Free Trade, which enables us to judge 
rationally on a subject that has not lost its vexation in 1934. 

This intensely alive book ends in a call to all to support 
our National Government: “I, for my part, feel that the 
safety and restoration to prosperity of our country and 
empire lies in the continuation of the National Govern- 
ment.” 


A GALLERY OF WOMEN. By J. W. Drawbell. 12s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


“A Gallery of Women, 


” 


illustrated almost too lavishly 
“4 with full-page close-ups 
of its subjects — Greta 
Garbo, Amy Mollison, 
the Countess of Oxford 
and Asquith, Lady 
Rhondda, Eileen Bennet, 
etc.—contains some of 
the most entertaining 
journalism that its 
author has yet perpe- 
trated. He knows every 
figure of any prominence 
—social, artistic, crimi- 
nal,* literary—and is 
perfectly capable of ex- 
ploiting his knowledge 
with wit, circumspection 
and entertaining suavity. 
The not too infrequent 
introduction of himself 
into these “‘ impressions,” 
as a sort of page-boy to 
the famous (or infamous), 
must give an entirely 
erroneous idea of his 
capabilities. A man who 
can obtain a meeting 
with Miss Garbo and dis- 
cover that in private life 
she fails to utilise her 
outlandish enunciation, 
possesses incon trover- 
tibly a quality that 
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thousands of his fellow-journalists have not managed to 
acquire. Mr. Drawbell’s wit acts best in contact with the 
female intellectual. The Countess of Oxford and Asquith 
almost meets her verbal match; Lady Rhondda, herself 
as serious as usual, permits—or rather proffers Mr. 
Drawbell the opportunity of—the most delicate word- 
play; and Lady Cory, that sedate and decorous Victorian, 
quite unwittingly receives several prize examples of the 
author’s mental dexterity, as when he writes of a shoe of 
Queen Victoria’s which he is permitted to see: “‘ It lies 
now, in a generation 
that has no memory 
and little reverence for 
Victoria and things 
Victorian, in a house 
in Belgrave Square. 
It is partnered by one 
of the stockings that 
Queen Victoria wore on 
the same momentous 
occasion—a white silk 
stocking with gold em- 
broidery. The other 
stocking is missing. I 
wonder what became 
of it. Here are the 
two shoes, here the one 
stocking. Where is the 
other ?’’ He does not 
even trouble to see 
that after all it is Mr. 
Drawbell, and not his 
generation, that ex- 
hibits “‘ little reverence 
for Victoria and things 
Victorian.”” But ought 
one to expect from the 
mind that gave Ethel 
Mannin the notion that 
Mrs. Pankhurst ‘ Did 
Nothing for Women,” 
or from the interviewer 
who, as initial charac- 
teristic of Greta Garbo, 
noticed that she wore 
her legs ‘“‘ bare’”’— 
ought one to expect 
from the blatancy of 
the photographs in this 
book, or from the 
cover (which is com- 
posed of the photo- 
graphs of fourteen 
females)—ought one, I 
ask, to expect that 
this is a Good Book ? 
One ought not. But 
one can expect it to 
be entertaining, and 


indeed it is. But the rom The Yemen's England 
photographs . . .! (Maclehose) 


GODOY—THE FIRST OF THE MODERN DICTATORS. 
By Hans Rager Madol. Translated from the German by 
G. D. H. Pidcock. 18s. net. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

It is somewhat difficult to adjust the comparative 
degrees of interest which may be awarded to this book’s 
account of the extraordinary and sensationa] career of the 
man who, at the age of twenty-five and at a time of many 
wars and much dislocation of internal politics of most if 
not all European countries, became Prime Minister and 
virtual Dictator of the kingdom of Spain; and the account 
given by Henry Baerlein, in an introduction, of the life, 
to the moment of writing, and the pursuits, of the book’s 
author, Herr Madol. 

The latter broke loose from under his paternal roof in 
Berlin in order to live the life of a poet, and to that end 
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went to Paris, where he found that the composition ot 
poetry meant also poverty—poverty which might have 
produced a forced termination of his literary career (he 
wrote other things besides poetry), had he not discovered 
a more remunerative occupation in the finding and 
collection of old books, MSS. and autographs, an occupa- 
tion which was in sympathy with his nature, and for which 
he found in himself a very especial aptitude and an 
instinctively accurate judgment. His next ambition (now 
attained) was to possess an island. He found and 
purchased one in Den- 
mark, wher? Baerlein 
visited him and saw 
him surrounded by his 
treasured books—and 
little else. 

But to turn to Godoy, 
who as the son of an 
impoverished noble. 
man went in due course 
to court, where he 
arrived with little to 
recommend him but his 
birth, good looks and 
charm of manner. The 
last of these two gifts 
soon brought him 
under the notice of the 
queen, a woman of un- 
bridled and unrepressed 
passions, who ruled her 
easygoing husband and 
a court at which what 
is usually understood 
oy the word morality 
was at so low an ebb 
as virtually to be non- 
existent. He soon be- 
came, and till her death 
remained her prime 
favourite among many. 
That he possessed apti- 
tudes and talents which 
enabled him to profit 
very fully by the oppor- 
tunities thus thrown at 
him, is evident. He was 
enabled to marry a 
Bourbon princess, was 
created first a duke and 
a grandee of Spain, was 
later invested with 
princely rank, and ac- 
cumulated estates and 
vast sums of money 
from an impoverished 
country. 

During the height of 
Napoleon’s power, 
Godoy was for a time a 
prominent and even an 
important figure in the 
politics of Europe. What his end might have been need 
not be guessed. The facts are that, on the death of his 
patron, King Carlos IV, he was overwhelmed by the power 
of the host of bitter enemies which his triumphs and powers 
had made for him, including the new king, Ferdinand. 
After taking refuge in Rome and other places, he died 
poor and deserted by all his former friends—even by the 
two children whom the queen had borne him. Debonair 
to the last, and viewing life with the good-natured cynicism 
of humour which is typically Spanish. 

The book contains illustrations after Goya and Lefévre, 
and has an extensive bibliography. To the making of this 
quite important survey of a period of European history 
has gone much laborious research by its author among many 
museums and libraries. 


ORAGON FLY. 
(A. J. Rooker Roberts.) 
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THE LIFE OF THE ROOK. 
Allan.) 

One of the commonest birds of our country-side has 
supplied Mr. Yeates with an amazing amount of fascinating 
material. Particularly through the months of March and 
April very useful observations were made, from his various 


By G.K. Yeates. 10s. 6d. (Philip 


From The Life of the Rook 
By G. K. Yeates 
(Philip Allan) 


hides, concerning the breeding habits of this bird, and in 
this connection the author has been able to supplement 
several opinions hitherto held. The twenty-two illustra- 
tions, all from Mr. Yeates’s camera, are particularly 
successful and attractive, and to these is added a most 
enlightening chapter on Tree-Top Photography. 


THE MODERN MUSE. 5s. (For the English Association : 
Oxford University Press.) 

When we are young our friends call us “old man”’; 
when we grow older they call us “ old boy.’’ By a similar 
trick, it seems to me, this anthology has been called the 
“Modern Muse.’’ The poets wish to conceal their en- 
croaching age in a title. The seeds of modernity are 
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heavily buried in the Georgian earth ; while we have much 
that is ordinary (you cannot tell the poet from the poem), 
we have nothing that is Audenary. 

Of the one hundred and twenty-three poets in the 
biographical notes, two are under thirty years of age and 
only seven were born in this century. And all! these, so 


THe Roox. 
A portrait from life. 


far as they are represented here, think in the Georgian 
mode. 

It appears that we should be as false to judge modern 
poetry by a “ standard anthology of modern verse,’’ pub- 
lished by a society to ‘‘ encourage and facilitate advanced 
study in English literature,” as to look to the Cabinet for 
modern political thought. (Not that one could necessarily 
govern a country by modern thought under present 
conditions.) : 

However, perhaps it is not age but spirit that consti- 
tutes the modern Musg. We find the middle-aged poets, 
Eliot and Pound, represented. These two, early leaders 
of the moderns, are now too publicly recognised to be 
omitted. So Pound is allowed a romantic lapse and an 
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adolescent discontent; Eliot, to ask for death to relieve 
him from the agony of living. 

It will not do. This, even this, is not the modern Muse. 
The modern Muse does not stir one of the two hundred and 
seventy-four pages. It owes much in form to Eliot and 
Pound, but it looks forward to a new vision of a new 
order to be attained through the humanising of political 
ideals. 

In a volume of so many pages, surely a little room could 
be found for those poets who have made us believe that 
civilisation has not after all destroyed poetry; that it is 
still vitally alive. 

Do not the compilers know? 
secret ? 


Have we moderns a 


Robert Waller 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


By J. Elliot Ross. 7s. 6d. 


Almost a thesis on the reconstruction of the Roman 
Church in England during the later nineteenth century, 
Mr. Ross’s book seems inclined to investigate ecclesiastic 
generalities at the expense of his individual subject. John 
Henry Newman receives examination rather as a creed 
than as a phenomenal being, as a propagator of Catholic 
dogma rather than as a philosopher who adapted inadequate 
or foreign belief to the peculiar requirements of the English 
religious spirit. But only in a relatively minor sense does 
this concentration on the impersonal in Newman prevent 
Mr. Ross’s study from amounting to a treatise so pro- 
foundly full of sympathetic thought, of an integrity of 
inquiry and a sort of natural if critical mutuality with his 


From Painting a Portrait 
By De Laszlé 
(Studio) 


subject, that in time to come it will no doubt form the 
criterion of Newman studies. 

Where the book needs to descend to the question of 
Newman’s alternative courses as a conscientious living 
being, it does so appropriately, as when, immediately prior 
to Newman’s conversion, the author adduces his subject’s 
purely circumstantial or topographical environment (that 
of an arid and totally inanimate intellectuality at Oxford) 
to elucidate the inevitability of the conversion to Catholi- 
cism. Incidentally the clear-mindedness of Mr. Ross's 
explanation ought to go a long way towards the dissipation 
of the covert clouds which usually surround the process 
of a person’s conversion to Rome; and particularly to- 
wards the dissipation of any doubts which may surround 
that of Cardinal Newman. The impossibility of a life of 
protracted unfertility such as Oxford then signified, and 
the ubiquitous if misrepresented power—amounting almost 
to a sort of spiritual maelstrom—of Rome, could have had 
no other culmination, for a spirit of such imperative 
potence, or for a mind of such vigorous urgency, as New- 
man’s, than that of his assumption of Catholicism. 

But it is on the subject of Newman as a writer or preacher 
that Mr. Ross becomes most effective, as when he analyses 
that superb piece of straight thinking, the ‘“‘ Grammar of 
Assent ’’; or describes the rather undignified bickering 
with Charles Kingsley over the latter’s absurd misconstruc- 
tion of Newman’s “‘ Subjects of the Day ’’ Sermon xx. As 
a general panorama of ecclesiastical politic in the nine- 
teenth century, ‘‘ John Henty Newman ”’ will be extremely 
useful; but as an exposition of John Henry Newman, its 
imperfections coincide with Mr. Ross’s obvious prejudices, 
and its veracity with Newman’s occasional lapses of 
grammar. 


IV OF SPAIN AND His FaMiILy. 
(Prado, Madrid.) 
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From Seseys in History 
By H.H. Pope Pius XI 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne) 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY. 
1896-1912.) 


By the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Achille Ratti (now His Holiness Pope 
Pius Xl). 12s. 6d. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne.) 

It is of course to the bibliophile that one would first 
commend this book. Yet to do so exclusively would be 
an injustice, for it is much more catholic in its interests 
and evocations to any student of history and life. True, 
the longest essay—and wide knowledge is compressed at 
that—is the history of the Church in Milan, based on the 
author’s own extensive research in the Ambrosian Library. 
The shadow of the Ambrosian Library looms over the 
book. We feel its power, the fascination of all magnificent 
institutions which, founded centuries ago for the dis- 
interested pursuit of learning, inspire their devotees almost 
with fanaticism and even the illiterate with respect. To 
the student of antiquities, painting, art generally, the 
book is treasure trove and invaluable. There is the essay 
dealing with Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Codex Atlanticus,” 
one of the greatest possessions of the Ambrosian Library. 
There is an account of the Settala Museum and of its 
reorganisation (due to Mgr. Ratti’s enthusiasm). This 
throws particular light on a ruling passion of the seven- 
teenth century, not only in Italy but throughout Europe 
—that mania for collecting” 
books, pictures, objets d'art, 
anything curious. ‘‘ They [these 
collections} may well be con- 
sidered as typical of their time, 
so important in the history of 
Italian thought in all its expres- 
sions, so characteristic in the 
mixture of tradition and novelty, 
of scientific and empirical 
methods, of childishness and 
seriousness, destined to give rise 
to the specifically scientific 
achievements of the seventeenth 
century.” Evelyn visited the 
Settala collections. 

Mgr. Ratti has the faculty not 
only of making walls and manu- 
scripts disclose their secrets ; he 
makes dry bones live. The 
cameos of St. Charles Borromeo, 
of, for example, St. Philip Neri 
and Castellino da Castello 
(founder of Sunday schools for 
poor children in 1536), are vital 
in simplicity as well as erudition. 
There is—as is only to be 
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INTERIOR OF THE SETTALA Museum. 
(From Scarabelli’s descriptive catalogue of 1666.) 


expected—a grave graciousness about these pages. 
Sumptuous learning and authority cannot be worn lightly. 
But we feel that we have met a man as well as one of the 
most illustrious savants who have lived. 


THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MERCIER. 
By John A. Gade. 10s. 6d. (Scribners.) 


Désiré Mercier stands out as one of the greatest men of 
the War; and M. Gade, a Belgian writer who, though 
himself a Protestant, held the Cardinal in deep respect and 
affection, has been happily inspired to set down a full 
biographical impression while the personality and events 
described are still fresh in living memory. He has had the 
co-operation of members of the ‘Mercier family, and has 
been assisted by many of the Cardinal’s intimate friends. 
Not the least attractive feature of a vital and colourful, if 
slightly sentimental, book is the appendix containing 
extracts from the diary of Mercier’s butler during the 
triumphant tour of America in 1919. If, as the proverb 
says, a man shows his truest self to his valet, then Mercier’s 
character is fully vindicated in that final court of judgment. 

Born of humble parents in 1851, Mercier early showed 
signs of intellectual and moral power, combined with 
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simplicity and charm of disposition. After long and 
spartan training at Malines and Louvain, he was ordained 
priest in 1874. For many years he rendered distinguished 
service both as pastor and teacher, gaining an increasing 
reputation as a philosopher in the Thomistic tradition and 
as a wise and trusted friend of youth. It was, however, 
the War which suddenly made his figure familiar throughout 
the world. He became the spiritual symbol, as his friend 
King Albert was the political symbol, of Belgium’s heroic 
resistance. Without his influence—at once so patriotic 
and so cool—the Belgian unity might well have lapsed into 
despair. His dealings with the successive Germanic 
Governors-General were consummate in their .statesman- 
ship; while his indefatigable and many-sided labours on 
behalf of his own countrymen displayed a superb mingling 
of courage and gentleness. If we cannot entirely accept 
M. Gade’s identification of Christianity with patriotism, at 
all events we recognise in Mercier a very astute, a very 
kindly, and a very gallant gentleman. 


Gilbert Thomas 


KEATS. 


By B. Ifor Evans. 2s. (Duckworth.) 


It is a pity that this book is so short, for Mr. Evans 
knows his subject thoroughly. He breaks new ground 
in Keats criticism ; he gives one the narrative of Keats’s 
life more clearly perhaps than anyone has given it before. 
(For instance no one has described the closing episode so 
well. Apart from the description of Keats’s last months 
there is a revealing vignette of Severn, the artist who 
went with Keats to Italy.) 


From Tyrone Among the Bushes 
By Lydia M. Foster 
(Quota Press) 


“IF I BRING HER ROUN’ 
WILL YE MARRY ME 
AFORE HOLLEvVe P” 


From The Elusive River 
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LéMINGTON BRIDGE AND TINTO, 


By George Pratt Insh (A wood-engraving by A. Pender Crichton.) 


(Moray Press) 


Mr. Evans writes about the 1819 poems : 


““On the one hand there are poems that look back to his 
previous work, to ‘ Isabella,’ to ‘ Endymion,’ and even to the 
moods of his earliest verses. He has gained in poetic mastery, 
and he is using that additional craft to express more adequately 
what he has already said. 

Has this important point been made before ? 

Now an Appendix containing parallels between the 
early and the later poems would have been illuminating. 
In ‘‘ Endymion ”’ for instance there are lines almost’ the 
same as lines like : 

“Now more than ever seems it rich to die,” 


in the Nightingale ode. 

Mr. Evans also makés the necessary remark that Keats 
“expected some change of sympathy with increased 
experience. He had sooner or later to pass from the 
place where ‘we become intoxicated with light and the 
atmosphere,’ and where ‘we see nothing but pleasant 
wonders.’ In ‘Hyperion’ he attempts to effect that 
change.” 

(Even in ‘‘ Hyperion’”’ there is often a kinship with 
“Endymion ’’—as quotation would show.) 

We are used to critics telling us that after writing 
‘‘ Endymion ”’ Keats’s genius suddenly flowered into some- 
thing new and perfect. Swinburne was very contemptuous 
of ‘‘ Endymion,” and very reverential towards the Odes. 
Surely that is to take too easy a line. ‘‘ Endymion ”’ was 
much more than practice in verse-writing. The Odes are 
partly ‘‘ Endymion ”’ clarified. 

Mr. Evans’s analysis of each poem (but he omits the 
“Ode to Maia ’’) is as imaginative as it is concise. 
Arthur Ball 


LUCIFER’S LIEUTENANT. 
By W. Branch Johnson. 7s. 6d. 


(Selwyn & Blount.) 
A piece of vivid sensationalism rather than a serious 


work of historical fiction. The scene is set in Provence in 
the seventeenth century. The victim is a young and 
simple-minded priest hounded to torture and the stake on 
charges of sorcery and seduction, concocted by conspirators 
and hysterical women. The chief villain is a sinister 
inquisitor on the look out for a cardinal’s hat. 
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The Architectural Works of Grahzm, Arderscn, Probst & 
White (Chicago), and their Predecessors—D. H. Burnham & 
Co. and Graham Burnham & Co. 


Private Edition of 300 copies (not for sale). 
(Batsford.) 


; There has recently been completed an unique and epoch- 
making work in two large quarto volumes, which it is 
safe to say is not 
only the most 
important archi- 
tectural monograph 
ever published, 
but also one of the 
finest specimens 
of book-produc- 
tion of modern 
times. 

The volumes 
illustrate, in superb 
format, a selection 
from the truly 
amazing output of 
fine buildings de- 
signed by the above 
firm and their pre- 
decessors during the 
past forty years— 
an output incom- 
parably greater and 
more _ important 
than that of any 
other individual 
architect or 
association of 
architects, in past 
or contemporary 
times. 

The monograph 
was begun in 1924 
and has taken 
nearly nine years to 
complete. It con- 
tains three hundred 
and eighty - nine 
plates, with an im- 
portant foreword, 
contributed by Mr. 
Graham, dealing 
with the develop- 
ment of American 
architecture. 

The publication 
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material is that known as “flat bed” hand-printed 
photogravure—an intaglio etching process which, like 
mezzotint, relies upon the ink being caught up by means 
of graduated cavities on the copper plate corresponding 
to the tones in the picture. The process is quite distinct 
from ‘rotary’ or machine-printed photogravure or 
“ photo engraving.” 

The title pages to the volumes, the work of Mr. T. M. 
Cleland, consist of a decorative border emblematic of the 
arts of building, framing a fine piece of Roman lettering, 
the effect of which is both dignified and beautiful. The 
inscriptions to 
the plates are in 
Roman letters, 
so perfectly propor- 
tioned and finely 
etched as to give 
added beauty to 
the plates; while 
the binding of the 
volumes, in a warm 
shade of brown 
morocco, is a 
joy to behold; 
the aim having 
been to follow 
on the methods 
of the best early 
masters of the 
craft. As a speci- 
men of modern 
binding which aims 
at being the best 
for the book regard- 
less of cost, it is 
perhaps remarkable 
for the restraint 
exercised in its 
decoration, for 
other than a few 
carefully arranged 
lines, hand - tooled 
in pure gold, and 
some well-designed 
descriptive letter- 
ing, it relies for its 
good appearance 
upon the excellent 
proportion of the 
book, the even 
curve of the back, 
the arrangement 
and size of the 
raised bands, the 
judgment expressed 
in the thickness of 


of the work was 
entrusted to B. T. 
Batsford, the 
famous century-old 
English firm of 
architectural publishers, and the entire production, 
from the making of the paper to the final stage of 
binding, was carried out under the personal super- 
vision of Batsford’s technical director, Mr. W. Hanneford- 
Smith, F.R.S.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., Assoc.Inst.C.E., whose 
experience in the making of architectural books is probably 
unequalled. 

The monograph differs from all other contemporary 
publications by reason of the high quality of the materials 
employed in its manufacture, no less than in the perfect 
craftsmanship bestowed upon the engraving, printing and 
binding of its contents. The paper used is pure rag English 
hand-made, each leaf complete with the deckle edge, 
except on the top side where it has been trimmed off for 
gilding. 

The process adopted tor the reproduction of the illustrative 


From Publishing and Bookselling 
By Frank A, Mumb 
(Jonathan Cape 


INDIGNANT AUTHORS BESIEGING THE 
PUBLISHERS TO PREVENT THE PUB- 
LICATION OF THE “ Dunciap.” 

(From Carruthers’s “‘ Life of Alexander Pope."’) 


the boards, and in 
many minor details 
in construction 
which may be only 
noticed by the 
expert, but help to make the binding a “ thing of 
beauty.” 

The whole of the plates were executed in London by 
A. Alexander & Sons, the letterpress by the Westminster 
Press and the binding by Sangorski & Sutcliffe. The hand- 
made paper was supplied by Messrs. Francis C. Smith. 

Assuredly no book of modern times has had so much care 
and patient labour lavished upon its production as this. 
To turn over its pages is a complete education in the 
development of modern American architecture, as well as 
in the English art of book production. To America is due 
the credit of creating the wonderful array of buildings, 
illustrated in its pages, and to Britain the credit of record- 
ing them in such beautiful and enduring form. Truly may 
it be described as a great architectural monograph and a 
masterpiece of modern book production. 
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wonders for example how many Christians would agree 
with his ingenious paradox contrasting the Hindu with 
the Christian religions. The Founder of the latter, he 
says, preached a passive resistance to evil, but the 
people of the West, being constitutionally fitted for 
an active religion, have converted his teaching into a 
creed of active resistance. Krishna, on the other 
hand, preached a gospel of action of Orientals who 
were unfitted for it by temperament and have in- 
fected it with the doctrines of passive resistance. But 
although Professor Wadia is provocative, he never 
loses sight of his main object—clear exposition. 

“Islamic Sufism’ is a much larger and more 
pretentious book. But it is far less satisfactory, for 
the title is misleading. Sirdar Ikbal does not deal 
at all adequately with the historical Sufi who formed 
sects within the Islamic religion, and were sometimes 
regarded by the orthodox as heretics. A series of 
dates and names are hurled at one in the first 
chapter without any proper attempt at explanation 
or comment; and the author then settles down 
happily to a ‘‘ mystical’’ interpretation of Islamic 
doctrine. 

Dr. Breasted’s book also deals with religion, but 
from the critical and philosophic angle. ‘‘ The 
Dawn of Conscience’”’ is a most interesting attempt 
to trace the growth of an ethical consciousness within 
the religion of the ancient Egyptians. Primitive 
religion is not concerned with ideas of Right and 
Wrong; but in the history of every culture one finds 
that these ideas gradually take on a religious signifi- 
cance, until a good action is something to be done 
for its own sake and conversely immorality or in- 
justice is shunned not merely because it is against 
the law, but because it is bad in itself. The ancient 
Egyptian culture developed, as in an isolated labora- 
tory, from its primeval beginnings up to a very high 

peak of civilisation, and has offered Dr. Breasted a 
From unique opportunity for tracing the gradual growth of 
(Harrap) ee eee Cees? = that habit of mind which we call conscience. 


NATIONAL PALACE, Christopher Serpell 


THE MESSAGE OF KRISHNA. 
By A. S. Wadia. 3s. 6d. (Dent.) 


ISLAMIC SUFISM. 
By Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah. 12s. 6d. (Rider.) 


THE DAWN OF CONSCIENCE. 
By James H. Breasted. 12s. 6d. (Scribners.) 


Both “‘ The Message of Krishna ’’ and “ Islamic Sufism ”’ 
deal with religion from the dogmatic point of view. That 
is to say, they are concerned with exposition rather than 
criticism or comparison. But granted this likeness, they 
differ widely in value. Professor Wadia’s little book, 
one of Deni’s “ Message” series, fulfils its purpose very 
well. It is a clear and reasonable exposition of the funda- 
mental doctrines which underly the Hindu religion; and 
it succeeds in being interesting and provocative without 
ever losing itself in the muddy waters of controversy. 
Moreover its aim is to be intelligible. The European 
reader is so often faced with books on the Hindu and 
other Oriental religions which are sprinkled with phrases 
left in the vernacular, and he is expected to gather 
important truths from unexplained words like dharma 
or maya. Professor Wadia is careful to discuss such 
conceptions in detail; and the result should be that the 
ordinary reader instead of dismissing the book as “ occult 
nonsense,” will find himself following it with considerable 
interest. The author does not however evade controversial 


topics ; more than once he makes suggestions which could From + - yy a 
form the basis for argument if space permitted. One (Denis Archer) 
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MR. JUSTICE McCARDIE. 
By George Pollock. I5s. (Bodley Head.) 


Mr. Pollock’s task has been to write the bio- 
graphy of a reformer who was strictly bound by 
the limitations of what he wished to reform. As 
a young man Mr. McCardie once thought of enter- 
ing the Church. If he had, Mr. Pollock remarks, 
he would have been a rebel. It is interesting to 
speculate whether his zeal for sociology, for human- 
ity, would have had fuller or less scope there than 
in the profession he followed. ‘“‘ Law after all,” 
he said, “‘is but a branch (though a great branch 
indeed) of what is perhaps the widest science of 
all—the science of sociology.”’ His veneration for 
the Law did not prevent his regarding it as a thing 
not static but subservient to the needs of men and 
women. ‘“‘ The Law must be stable but it cannot 
stand still.” English law is such that while based 
on precedents it is always growing with each new 
precedent. Mr. Justice McCardie’s belief was that 
only a profound study of the changing needs of 
the age could preserve the vitality of the Law. 
In his reserved judgment of the “‘ Helen of Troy ” 
case, for example, he found it necessary to say, in 
reviewing the law since a previous case of 1745, 
“Tt is important to remember that in 1745 the 
position of a wife was wholly different from that 
which she holds to-day,’’ and he went on, as all 
newspaper readers will know, to point out the 
practical changes in the political, financial and 
domestic status of women as they are affecting life 
to-day. 

Mr. Pollock’s method is to give accounts of Mr. 
McCardie’s principal cases and to allow the opinions 
he then expressed to speak for themselves. He 
telates the criticism to which Mr. McCardie was 
subjected and the admiration and affection he 
received. Of his tragic death he speaks little. 
The book is an unsensational record of his public 


‘vom Mandarin in Manhattan 
By Christopher Morle 
(Faber & Faber 


From Mr. Justice McCardie 
By George Po! 
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Mr. JUSTICE MCCARDIE. 
(Photo: Walter Thomas.) 


life and work, and is best rounded 
off by the knowledge that his death 
was a shock to the thinking members 
of the public who never saw him but 
who were able to appreciate his. 
search for social justice. 


Daphne Shelmerdine 


THE MAKING OF VERSE. 


By Robert Swann and Frank Sidgwick.. 
3s. 6d. (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


The sub-title of the above book is. 
““A Guide to English Metres,” and. 
as such it is a good elementary text- 
book to put into the hands of young. 
verse students. One might have said 
excellent, but for certain bothering. 
defects of omission and commission. 
The writers faithfully point out the 
differences between classical and 
teutonic verse, and explain why the: 
former being quantitive and the latter 
accentual, the terms trochee, spondee, 
dactyl, iambus, anapest are really 
only makeshift. But here they have 
missed a great chance. Quantity 
actually enters into English verse, and 
it is unfortunate that there is nothing 
in the book about the way it 
strengthens or weakens natural 
accents—a thing which Robert 
Bridges thoroughly understood, as well. 
as did all very musical and plangent. 
poets like Flecker and Swinburne, 
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Tour DE tA LANTERNE. 
“ CHARMINA” AT THE YACHT- 
YARD, LA ROCHELLE. 


From To the Mediterranean 
in ‘‘Charmina’’ 
By E. Keble Chatterton 
(Rich & Cowan} 


But the book flaunts a much more serious defect of 
commission. Although the writers probably really do 
know what a ballad is, a young student may be led miles 
astray ; for we are told “ the ballad is strictly composed 
of four lines of alternate four and three iambic feet,” and 
“from this basic metre, the standard of the ancient style, 
it is easy to develop—as Coleridge showed in ‘ The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner ’—many varieties of stanza.” 
But the actual] truth is quite the opposite, for real ballad 
metre, basic ballad metre, is not strict. Though in the 
most usual form of the ballad the number of stressed 
syllables in alternate corresponding lines is four and three, 
the number of unstressed syliables varies from four to 
seven and from three to five—there being no division into 
strict feet. It is the decadent broadsheet ballad, printed 
and made for the eye instead of for the ear, which strove 
to observe strict rules and iambic feet. When Coleridge 
wrote “‘ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner ’”’ he got away 
from the decadent broadsheet ballad, reverting to the 
original type, though he sometimes expanded the con- 
ventional four lines into six. Real ballad metre is a thing 
of /ilts, which Cowper (witness “‘ John Gilpin ’’), Goldsmith 
and Wordsworth did not understand; but which was 
very well known to Scott and Coleridge and Rossetti. 
The hymn metre called “common metre ”’ is not actually 
ballad-metre, but derived ballad-metre; for the wild 
carolling thing finally got starched. At least thirty per 
cent. of our English lyrical poetry has sprung out of the 
womb of the Border ballad—a fact which Messrs. Swann 
and Sidgwick ought to have dwelt on. 

Nevertheless for a large part of the book the authors 
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deserve full marks ; and they are to be highly commendegq 
for their introductory quotations, definitions and reniarks. 
They emphasise the fact that ‘“‘ absolute poetry ’’ must 
be emotional and rhythmical, that while versifiers always 
swarm, real poets are few and far between, and that poetry 
is made for the ear rather than for the eye. That is, 
poetry is not really “‘ literature’ but surpasses it—a fact 
which Verlaine once stated, and which both “ Georgian ” 
and Modernist anthologists would do well to take more to 
heart. 

The actual parts which Mr. Robert Swann (who is 
English Master at Cheltenham College) and Mr. Frank 
Sidgwick have played in the compilation of this little book 
are not at all clear, but at the end of it (reprinted from 
the London Mercury) there are some very wise and enter- 
taining pages by Mr. Frank Sidgwick, entitled ‘‘ Counsel] 
on original verse composition ’’—a prose-verse ‘‘ poem” 
whose form he asks you not to be too ready to imitate, 


Herbert Palmer 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN IN “ CHARMINA.” 


By E. Keble Chatterton. 12s. 6d. 


(Rich & Cowan.) 


A companion volume to Mr. Chatterton’s previous book, 
“Through Brittany in Charmina.”” This time Charmina 
sailed from Nantes by sea to La Rochelle. From La 
Rochelle she proceeded by river to Bordeaux, and thence 
by river and canal for three hundred miles across south- 
western France—a land of feudal castles and vineyards, 
hills and valleys, white cliffs and gorges—to the Mediter- 
ranean. Mr. Chatterton urges us to sell our motor-cars, 
forget our worries and “ go foreign.’’ This book can be 
recommended for fireside reading to those who cannot 
take this laudable advice, and as a guide-book to those 
who can. 


CHINESE JUNK. 


From Pirate Junk 
By Clifford Johnson 
(Jonathan Cape) 
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A MANUAL OF THE TIM3ERS OF THE WORLD. 
By Alexander L. Howard. 36s. net. (Macmillan.) 


In a world where ferro-concrete, papier maché and 
bakelite reign supreme over an entirely new creation of 
synthetic materials of every sort, it is refreshing to take 
up a book like this, where you will find that to get the 
best ribs for fans you must sent to Brazil for partridge 
wood, and to the West Indies for crocus wood if you would 
have the perfect : 
medium for a flute 
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what hitherto had been learnt slowly and with pain in a 
thousand years. 

There is a beautiful wood called Tamalan, that first came 
to this country in 1920 from India. It surpasses all other 
woods in the curious quality of producing a metallic note 
when struck with a hammer. It is being used with great 
satisfaction in the making of xylophones. There are 
many cases such. The Germans had to go to the un- 
exploited forests of East Africa to find exactly the right 

sort of timber for 


or a policeman’s 
truncheon—and 
even then there is a 
serious risk that the 
wood of the canalete 
may be substituted 
for the real thing. 
The shortest perusal 
of the last edition 
of this famous book 
will convince the 
firmest believer in 
material nostra that 
he is on the wrong 
track altogether. 
The multiple uses to 
which man has put 
timber are only 
equalled by the 
diversity of species 
provided nature to 
fulfil these demands. 

How long did it 
take man to dis- 
cover that the wood 
of the spindle tree 
was the ideal for 
meat skewers, horn- 
beam for skittles, 
and oak for the 
casks to send sherry 
across the Equator 
—because the pores 
allow exactly the 
right amount of 
carbonic acid to be 
forced out by the 
movement of the 
ship? Certainly a 
long time, and 
probably painfully, 
for there remains a 
tradition concerning 
the particular uses 
of woods which has 
been scrupulously 
tegarded from 
generation to 
generation. But 
now that has got to 
stop. Not neces- 
Sarily because 
synthetic substitutes will oust them, but because the 
demands of tradition have exhausted the supplies. The 
alarming shortage of timber in the last years of the War 
was felt even more acutely in the boom period following 
immediately afterwards. The result was an enormous 
influx of unknown timbers from Africa and the Orient 
into the markets of the world. The history of these 
species, their names, their origins, were in a great 
many cases entirely unknown. Fifteen years of research 
and practical experiment have convinced the author 
that the time has arrived to publish the results in a 
te-edition of his great work. They are necessarily in- 
complete. Many are still on trial for their merits, 
although laboratory tests to-day will prove in a few hours 


"From Albert the Bravz 
(Hutchinson) 


THE ROCKY PINNACLE OF THE CORNEILLE FROM 
TWHICH}KING ALBERT FELL TO HIS DEATH ON 
CTHE AFTERNOON OF FEBRUARY 17TH.. 
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their Zeppelin pro- 
pellers; and no 
substitute has yet 
been found for the 
Central American 
lignum-vite in 
“ bushing ”’ the stern 
tubes for propeller 
shafts in even the 
largest ships. This 
peculiar wood, 
whose scarcity is 
causing grave con- 
cern, has as every- 
one knows the 
peculiar property of 
being heavier than 
water—almost as 
unnatural to our 
conception of what 
is fitting as the fact 
that the blue gum 
and stringy bark of 
Australia defy the 
ravages of fire, 
apparently emitting 
a smoke or some 
other property 
which es pecially 
acts as a-fire 
preventive. 

However tragic 
the wholesale 
destruction of rare 
forests has been, and 
however small the 
compensating plant- 
ing, the scare which 
resulted from the 
recent universal 
famine has at. last 
made us realise 
anew how much we 
owe to timber, and 
how quite impos- 
sible it would be to 
find a substitute for what, when all has been considered, haS 
been the greatest substitute of all, We have not yet, 
in the West, reached that veneration for the tree which 
makes it a capital offence to cut down a camphor tree 
throughout the length and breadth of China, but we are 
on the way to understanding the conduct of Xerxes who, 
according to Johns, when he was “ about to invade Europe 
with his mighty army, and had arrived at Lydia, in Asia 
Minor, he fell in with the plane tree which, on account of 
its excessive beauty, he decorated with golden ornaments, 
and left behind him a warrior selected from the Immortal 
Band to take care of it.’”’ 


(Associated Press Photo.) 
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CHARLES LAMB: HIS LIFE RECORDED BY, HIS CCN- 
TEMPORARIES. 


Compiled by Edmund Bluncen. 7s. €d. (Hogarth Press.) 


Few reputations have stood the test of a century so well 
as that of Charles Lamb, and none has been more de- 
pendent on personal charm. No devotee of the new 
S. Charles should miss Edmund Blunden’s ingenious col- 
lection of odds and ends from memoirs of the veriod which 
he has made his own ; for if little is added to the devotee’s 
knowledge, the impressive accumulation of golden opinions 
is a most gratifying thing for him who shares them, and 
there is the rare humour of agreeing with Hazlitt and the 
Lake poets at one and the same time. 

That Lamb’s manner should have been charged with 
sadness is not surprising, and the wonder is that his gentle 
nature could ever recover from the sinister clouds that 
shadowed his life, let alone attain a triumph over them. 
It is surely because his melancholy was tempered by wit, 
and his wit by melancholy, that his writing has a unique 
place in our literature as the one successful achievement 
in the strange medium of which the other and only com- 
parable exponent was Burton of the “‘ Anatomy.” Whether 
Lamb supposed that his work would live long after him is 
doubtful; probably he would have preferred a reputation 
as a good player of whist to an apostleship of wistfulness, 
to risk a Lambism. Were not his real works the hundred 
folios on the shelves of Leadenhall Street, and the two 
books of Elia merely his recreations ? What is certain is 
that his many friends loved Charles for himself even more 
than they admired Elia. 

Lamb’s taste was unusual for his age. To all other 
treading he preferred the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists whom he did much to popularise, and by whose 
recondite style his own was influenced ; so there seems to 
have been nothing self-conscious in the pose in which he 
was frequently discovered—seated in his print-room, with 
a massive “ Beaumont and Fletcher ”’ in front of him. 


From Salvidge of Liverpool 
By Stanley Salvidge 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


From Charles Lamb 


courtesy of 
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CHARLES Lams. 


BytEdmund Blunden Drawing by Vanessa Bell. 


(Hogarth Press) 


Like his taste, his talk was out of another time; he 
stammered his sane opinions with a faint malice and a 
fantastic juggling with words that must have been delightful 
when helped out by his charm. To some people, however, 
his puns were intolerably facetious. Carlyle wrote, in his 
curious way, that Lamb “ was infinitely astonished at my 
wife, and her quiet encounter of his too ghastly London wit 
by a cheerful native ditto.”’. But 
we sympathise with Lamb in that 
trial, as we sympathise with him 
and Mary in their darker tragedy. 

When Ayrton suggested that 
Newton and Locke were the 
two great figures in English 
literature with whom it 
would be most pleasant to con- 
verse, were it possible to recall 
the dead, Lamb was resentful. 
Never was he more typical than 
when he chose Fulke Greville 
and Sir Thomas Browne as the 
writers with whom he would 
most like to meet—on the 
ground that their obscurity 
would provide matter for an 
endless conversation. He would 
be perfectly at ease with the 
author of the ‘“ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica ”’ and with the friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney. All of his 
cronies felt him worthy of such 
company. 

The compiler is to be con- 

“| gratulated on his industry, and 

h | the Hogarth Press on this first 
7 volume of what promises to be 
a fascinating series. The next, 
however, should include an 
index. 
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ULSTER DEMONSTRATIONS AT LIVERPOOL. 
(Liverpool Courier, rey by 


Liverpool Courier: Geoffrey Wellington 
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THE JEWS IN THE MODERN WORLD. 


By Arthur Ruppin, Ph.D, 15s. (Macmillan.) 
TWELVE JEWS. 
Edited by Hector Bolitho. 15s. (Rich & Cowan.) 


Since the Jewish persecution in Germany many people 
must have realised with some amazement that the Jews, 
although in their progression from the Near East towards 
America they have settled in many different countries, 
are still quite a distinct race. 

That these Jews should spend so long in other countries, 
adopting their customs, their speech and in many cases 
their religion and yet remain a distinct and separate 
nation, is an amazing fact. With this before our eyes 
it is natural that we should inquire the why and where- 
fore. Was it because of religion? Was it because of 
nationality ? Was it because of racial structure that these 
people could keep, or be kept, quite apart from the nations 
and people with whom they lived ? 

In the first case, in an age of religious indifference at 
any rate in Europe and America, the Jews have suffered 
from the same decline in religious beliefs as the non-Jews. 
And in any case there are thousands of Jews who have 
either forsaken religion altogether or have adopted some 
other religion and have still retained their individuality 
as a people. 

In the second case the Jews have nearly always taken 
the nationality of the country of their adoption. In 
Germany the Jews were willing and glad to work for the 
German good as Germans, and it was only when the Nazi 
persecution started that they realised with something of a 
shock that they had never really been accepted into the fold. 

None of these reasons tell us the secret of the way in 
which the Jew has kept his individuality, and the answer 
seems to be in the persecution of their race. In their 
turn they have been despised, hated and feared. In the 


Middle Ages they were hated throughout Christendom | 


because they were regarded purely as the slayers of Christ. 
They were despised to a certain extent because they held 
the money bags, and they were feared for the reason 
that now makes them the butt of the third class humorist, 
in company with the Scotsman, for their commercial 
astuteness. This attitude towards them continued until 
the end of the nineteenth century with some exceptions. 
The Jews were isolated. They lived in their own district 
and formed a town within a town, but gradually they 
became mixed up with the other races by mixed marriage 
and the general decline of their religion and language. 
In Mr. Ruppin’s opinion they will, if events follow the 
trend they have taken and the same social structures are 
kept up, become more and more assimilated by the nations 
with whom they have taken up their abode. 

Mr. Ruppin’s book is very thorough indeed, and he is 
at great pains to show the progress of the Jew from the 
Near East westwards, the part they played in the countries 
in which they settled, and the part they are playing to-day. 
The book is rather full of statistics, but they are necessary 
for his conclusions. I liked his chapter on anti-Semitism 
particularly for it completely destroyed the ‘“ Aryan 
Theory,’”’ and made out a very good case for the argument 
that the German attack was merely an attack caused by 
fear. He was at no time a violently angry man—as one 
is apt to be over this vexed question—but states his case 
always in a cool and logical manner. This book in four 
hundred pages tells as much about the Jew as it would 
be possible to learn in so small a space. 

For a long time the Jew has been a figure in the world 
of money and his figure, until quite lately, had assumed 
such gigantic proportions that were we to believe some 
writers we should think ourselves completely under the 
thumb of the Jew. Of course no sooner had this figure 
been raised than somebody came along to try and knock 
it down. Mr. Sidney Dark did I believe reduce this 
colossus to something like its true proportions, but the 
question is not finished with altogether. What importance 
was the Jew to the country in which he lived ? How many 
teally big men can you name amongst the Jews? Were 
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From Saint Birgitta of Sweden 
B SWEDEN. 


y Edith Peacey 
(Washbourne & Bogan) 


you to produce a book of essays on twelve Jews, would 
you find it hard to find twelve modern figures, or would 
you feel that you had to exclude many that you would 
like to put in? The names of Disraeli, Freud, Epstein, 
Trotsky and Alfred Mond spring to the mind unaided. 

Mr. Bolitho has given us a varied bag, and his selection 
covers a very wide field. Besides the first four given 
above he gives us Ludwig Mond, the father of Alfred, 
the first Lord Melchett, Lord Bearsted, Paul Ehrlich, 
Luigi Luzzatti, Marcel Proust (who was not entirely a 
Jew), Walter Rathenau, Max Reinhardt and Chaim 
Weizmann. 

These essays average twenty-four pages each, and are 
for the most part biographical rather than critical. This 
is rather hard lines on Mr. John Hayward who writes on 
Disraeli, as most that can be said about this great man 
has already been said. On the other hand very few, I 
imagine, know much about Paul Ehrlich the bacteriologist 
or Luzzatti the Italian statesman, and as_ biographical 
notes both these essays are good. I liked best Mr. John 
Betjeman’s essay on Epstein, for not only did he tell us 
something about this controversial figure, but his remarks 
on Epstein’s work and on his detractors were both helpful 
and amusing. I advise those readers who regard Epstein’s 
sculpture as ‘‘a distortion of nature’”’ to read this essay. 
Next in order of merit I place Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones’s 
article on Max Reinhardt. We are given a very good idea 
of the man and his methods, and also his attitude towards 
the stage. He set out first and foremost to hold the 
attention of his audience : 

“* Among all his productions he has not, as far as I can read 
or remember, produced rubbish, still less harmful or 
tendentious rubbish. His faults have always been the result 


of a desire to make the theatre more lively, fuller of colour 
and movement, more theatrical.” 


Mr. Harris on Walter Rathenau has some telling sentences 
on the Jew, although I must admit that most of these 
were when he was quoting Rathenau himself. For instance 
Rathenau puts in for a commission in the Horse Guards 
and is refused : 

“In the life of every German Jew there comes a moment 
which he remembers with pain as long as he lives, when he 
becomes for the first time fully conscious of the fact that 
he has entered the world as a citizen of the second class, and 
that no amount of ability or merit can rid him of this station.” 


Michael Mason 
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CROWDED HOURS: Reminiscences. 
By Alice Roosevelt Longworth. 12s.64. (Scribners.) 


“Let us then be up and doing” (that has been Mrs. 
Longworth’s motto), ‘‘ with a heart for any fate ’’ (this too 
can be said of her); “ still achieving, still pursuing ”’ 
(yes), “‘ learn to labour and to wait ”’ (no). She carries on 
the Roosevelt tradition, zealously, impetuously. The 
author is very daughter to her father. In her account of 
her father’s multitudinous squabbles and “‘ feuds’ from 
Taft to Wilson—and internecine is an epithet which is 
absolutely associated with those United States—it is— 
my father right or wrong. Theodore Roosevelt is the hero 
of these memoirs. And just as action was his very life blood, 
so it is to his daughter. The recollection (in tranquillity ?) 
is at its best in moments of alarm and excursion. These 
are crowded hours with a vengeance—and yet behind all 
the blind loyalty there is a woman’s sanity and shrewd- 
ness, and perpetual good-humour. If‘ T. R.”’ is the hero— 
of course a “ galumphin ”’ hero, romping with his family, 
and even at the White House he permitted his children to 
slide down the staircases—there is much more to it, of 
Washington and America. 

Mrs. Longworth went everywhere and saw everyone. 
It is for once just to say the pages bristle with great names, 
from the Dowager Empress of China to King Edward. 
Mrs. Longworth disclaims the réle of influential political 
woman. ‘“‘Such a réle is from time to time attributed 
to me, and a legend is what it amounts to—totally absurd 
and without foundation.’”” She quotes some verse : 

“The little green lizard on Solomon’s wall From A Short History ~ i eee Wet 
Heard what the King said all alone— - 
Secrets that only the Djinns could recall... . of Pewter trom exes 


the L. & N.W. Rai 
Yet when the little green lizard was led to speak ae, Englefield) "7 ” ee 
Of the King when the King was dead, 


For wae. writing take the paragraph on the new regimen: ‘‘ The 

. New Deal . . . at times seems more like a pack of cards 

Thus modestly Mrs. Longw eee mer bapt track of the nee thrown helter-skelter, some face up, some face down, and 

Sept tack the whole chen snatched in a free-for-all by the players, than it does 

spectacie has come to resemble flies on the wall. Forpithy regular deal.” Could it be bettered? The bool 
could not be bettered. 


MEMOIRS OF A CAMP-FOLLOWER. By Philip Gosse 
10s. 6d. (Longmans Green.) 


The scope of these memoirs (whose title may be mis- 
leading) is described in the preface. ‘* This notebook,” 
writes the author, referring to his Flanders jottings, ‘‘ was 
in no sense a war diary or journal, for it was all about 
birds and beasts, and no military event or happening 
appears in it unless it has especial bearing on some bird or 
animal.”” The idea of turning these jottings and war- 
letters into a consecutive narrative was a happy one, and 
the result makes delightful light reading, even for tho e 
without specific interest in natural history. While in 
Flanders, apart from his duties as M.O., Mr. Gosse was 
collecting small mammals for the British Museum. His 
devotion to this unofficial pursuit led to his appointment 
as * Rat Officer to the Second Army,” an employment 
which enabled him to snare, skin and stuff to his heart’s 
content, and involved him in the most amusing encounters. 
Nothing in fur or skin came amiss to his hand; and it 
would seem that nothing feathered in the whole of Flanders 
escaped his eye. Mr. Gosse’s descriptions of birds are alto- 
gether charming, and should bring his book to the shelves 
of all bird-lovers. 

The second half of the memoirs deals with India, where 

the author resumed his collecting for the British Museum. 

The War, incidental throughout, here falls still further 

into the background. Mr. Gosse is happy in his natural 

element of small mammal hunting, and keenly humorous at 

the expense of the Indian military caste, where he was less 

at home. That he electrified a party of pukka military 

“sportsmen ’’ at Poona with Oscar Wilde’s famous defini- 

tion of fox-hunting—‘“‘ the unspeakable in pursuit of the 

, uneatable ’’—makes it easier to forgive his description of 

A Sruoy By VuLLIAMY. Gur late enemies as “the Boche epithet quite in- 
(Macmillan) congruous with the rest of the book. 
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